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THE NEXT PHASE OF CATHOLICITY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tue history of the universal 
church, replete as it is with miracu- 
lous conversions and great moral 
revolutions, presents no parallel to 
the growth and spread of the Ca- 
tholic faith in this republic; and if 
we be allowed to forecast the fu- 
ture by the light of the past, we 
may without presumption predict 
for Catholicity a career of useful- 
ness and glory, an influence far- 
reaching and all-pervading, on 
American soil, hitherto unequalled, 
even in the most triumphant days 
of our holy and venerable mother. 

In thé early ages of Christianity 
whole tribes and nations were won 
over bodily to the Gospel, not 
alone by the superhuman efforts of 
a comparatively small number of 
apostolic men, but incidentally by the 
attractions of the purer and higher 
order of civilization which every- 
where followed their footsteps and 
resulted naturally from their teach- 
ings. The primitive missionaries 
were reformers of manners and 
governments, advocates of mercy 
and equity, promoters of peace, 
industry, and education, as well as 


expounders of divine law. They 
indeed realized the fabled power 
of Orpheus, and tamed the brute 
passions of paganism by the harmo- 
ny of their lives and the melody of 
their doctrines. 

Far different have been the cir 
cumstances which surrounded the 
first permanent introduction of Ca- 
tholicity into what is now the Unit- 
ed States. Though we can dwell 
with commendable pride on the de- 
votion and self-sacrifice which char- 
acterized the Spanish and French 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jes- 
uits in their arduous labors among 
the aborigines; and recall with 
deep gratitude the beneficent and 
indefatigable exertions of the zeal- 
ous pioneers of our present hier- 
archy and priesthood, we cannot 
help feeling that we have had no 
national inheritance in the merits 
of those extraordinary men of the 
Old World, those confessors and 
martyrs, whose names shine forth 
with such resplendent lustre in the 
calendar of the saints of God. 

We look in vain, also, for any 
great name, distinguished for politi- 
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cal power or intellectual supremacy, 


among the humble immigrants who’ 


first raised the standard of the 
cross in the hostile atmosphere of 
colonial Protestantism. As in the 
crumbling yet still luxurious Roman 
Empire, the foundations of our in- 
fant church were laid on what, in a 
worldly sense, may be called the 
lowest class in the social scale, the 
poor, the simple, the neglected and 
despised. Wealth, fashion, and self- 
interest were opposed to it. A peo- 
ple shrewd, intelligent, and in their 
own way religious, were in posses- 
sion of the country, and had neither 
the will nor the disposition to yield 
one jot to the professors of a faith 
which they had been taught to re- 
gard as debasing and idolatrous. 
Only a hundred years ago the Ca- 
tholics of the United Colonies con- 
sisted of a few isolated groups, 
principally in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, without influence, author- 
ity, or legal recognition. In the 
aggregate they counted about one 
in every thousand of the population, 
and, save some descendants of the 
original Maryland settlers, and a 
few private gentlemen who after- 
wards rose to eminence in the Revo- 
lutionary War, they were alike de- 
void of wealth and social stand- 
ing. 

Still, this very obscurity was their 
safeguard and defence. Though 
soon declared free by the funda- 
mental law of the new confederacy, 
public opinion, or rather popular 
prejudice, was against them, and 
for many years after the achieve- 
ment of our independence their 
numbers increased with more steadi- 
ness than rapidity. Recruits came 
from all quarters. Attracted by 
tue guarantees nresented by the 
Constitution, Catholics of various 
nationalities hastened to place them- 
selves under its protecting gis. 
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The hurricane of revolution which 
swept over France and the greater 
part of Europe, and reached even 
the West Indies, drove many pious 
priests and exemplary laymen to 
our shores. On the north the 
French Canadian crossed the fron- 
tier, while as our southern bounda- 
ries were enlarged so as to embrace 
the valley of the Lower Mississip- 
pi, the inhabitants of that large re- 
gion, who were nearly all of one 
faith, helped materially to swell the 
Catholic population of the Union. 
At that period Ireland had not be- 
gun to pour in her myriads, but a 
small, steady stream of emigrants 
was setting in from other ports as 
soon as it was ascertained that the 
new nation of the west had discard- 
ed the penal code of England when 
it had thrown off her authority. 

In 1810 the Catholics within the 
limits of the United States were es- 
timated at upwards of one hundred 
and fifty thousand, and the clergy 
numbered eighty, or double the 
number reported in 1800. Twenty 
years afterwards the laity had in- 
creased to 450,000 and the clergy 
to 232. The hierarchy, which only 
dated from 1789, at this time reck- 
oned thirteen bishops. 

From 1830 may be dated the ex- 
traordinary growth in numbers, in- 
fluence, and activity of the Catholic 
Church in this country. The tide of 
European immigration, which has 
flowed on with undiminished volume 
till within a year or two, then fairly 
began. Between that year and 
1840 over 300,000 arrivals were re- 
ported from Ireland, 58,000 from 
France, Spain, and other Catholic 
countries, and 150,000 from Ger- 
many, a strong minority of whom 
may also be credited to the church. 
All these accessions, added to the 
native-born and already adopted 
element, brought the Catholic 











strength in the latter year to over 
one million, and swelled the ranks 
of the priesthood to 482, or one for 
every 2,000 souls. 

Satisfactory as were these results, 
the next decade was destined to 
witness an advance much more 
magnificent as to numerical strength, 
and infinitely more salutary when 
we reflect on the quarter from which 
some of that strength was drawn. 

The Oxford movement, as it was 
called, had already spread conster- 
nation among the Anglicans. Many 
of the ablest and most erudite 
scholars of Oxford University, 
wearied and dissatisfied with the 
contradictions and pretensions of 
English Protestantism, had sought 
peace and rest in the bosom of the 
church. ‘Their writings and exam- 
ple produced a profound sensation 
wherever the English language was 
spoken, and nowhere a more decided 
one than in thiscountry. Men who 
had formerly exhibited nothing but 
contempt or indifference for Catho- 
licity, and some even who had dis- 
played a marked hostility to the 
faith, eagerly read the works of 
such thinkers as Newman, and, as 
a consequence, guided by -Provi- 
dence, abandoned their favorite 
heretical notions and became re- 
conciled to the church. This spirit 
of investigation and submission per- 
vaded all classes, particularly the 
more studious, conscientious, and in- 
fluential. Judges, journalists, artists, 
authors, physicians, mifiisters, and 
doctors of divinity openly declared 
their adhesion to the Catholic faith, 
and arrayed themselves beside the 
contemned and obscure Irish immi- 
grant and his children. Many of 
the ablest publicists of to-day, not 
a few of the most energetic of the 
clergy, and at least one illustrious 
member of the hierarchy are the 
fruits of this sympathetic movement 
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which had its origin in the cloisters 
of the once Catholic university. 

Another cause which helped to 
swell the Catholic census about the 
same time was the annexation of 
Texas, which eventually led to the 
acquisition of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. ‘The population of those 
Territories could have scarcely num 
bered less than two hundred thou- 
sand, nearly all of whom were Cath- 
olics. By astrange coincidence the 
sons of the Puritans, who claimed 
the land and the fulness thereof as 
theirs, were brought into the same 
fold and under the same _ jurisdic- 
tion simultaneously with the native 
Mexican, whose ancestors were Cath- 
olics before the keel of the JZay- 
flower was \aid. ; 

German immigration, also, had 
assumed large proportions. From 
1840 to 1850 the arrivals were 
440,000, of whom it may be safe- 
ly said one-fourth, or 110,000, were 
Catholics. This stalwart element 
sought what was then considered 
the far West—Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and the Territories—where 
to-day we find them and _ their 
descendants among the most de- 
voted children of the church. 

But all these influences combined 
did not equal in effect that produced 
by the tremendous exodus of th¢ 
Irish people—a spontaneous move- 
ment of population unexampled in 
modern times. Though immigration 
from Ireland had steadily increas- 
ed from the beginning of the cen- 
tury, it was only during the latter 
half of the decade of 1840-50 that 
it assumed its phenomenal propor- 
tions. Notwithstanding its politi- 





cal servitude, that remarkable island 
in 1845 presented the spectacle of 
a population as happy, moral, and 
law-abiding as any in Christendom 
Her people had increased from year 
to year in a ratio unknown to less 
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virtuous and more pampered lands. 
‘The voice of her great leader could 
at any time call together hundreds 
of thousands of her enthusiastic 
sons to listen to the story of their 
wrongs or to descant on the near 
approach of legislative indepen- 
dence, and dismiss them to their 
homes with the promptitude of a 
general and the authority of a pa- 
rent. Father Mathew, of blessed 
memory, had exorcised the demon 
of intemperance, and counted his 
followers by millions. Agrarian 
crime and faction fights, those 
twin children of misgovernment, 
were almost unknown, and the 
soil, as if in unison with the gen- 
eral spirit of peace and harmony, 
never put forth such an abund- 
ance of agricultural wealth. In 
one night, it may be said, a blight 
came over all those fond hopes and 
bright anticipations. ‘The food up- 
on which three-fourths of the peo- 
ple mainly subsisted was destroyed, 
and Famine, gaunt and lean, sud- 
denly usurped the place of gener- 
ous abundance. 

The destruction of the potato 
crop of Ireland in 1846-7-8 was 
undoubtedly the act of an inscru- 
table Providence; the misery, suf- 
fering, and wholesale sacrifice of 
human life which followed were 
the work of man. At the worst 
times of the famine there was al- 
ways more than enough cattle 
and grain in the country to feed 
the entire population. Under a 
wise or just government a suffi- 
ciency of these would have been 
retained to supply the primary 
wants of the people; as it was, 
they were exported and sold in 
foreign markets to satisfy that 
most insensate and insatiable of 
all human beings, the Irish land- 
lord. 

Appalled by the suddenness and 
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extent of the calamity, the pea- 
santry at first stood mute, and be- 
fore assistance could reach them 
many hundreds had actually lain 
down and died of starvation. 
Then, when public and private 
charity was exhausted; when pes- 
tilence was superadded to want, 
and all earthly succor seemed to 
have failed; when nothing but 
death or the poorhouse threaten- 
ed even the best of the middie 
class, the people, with, it would ap- 
pear, one accord, resolved to give 
up home and kindred, rushed like 
a broken and routed army to the 
nearest sea-ports, and abandoned 
a country apparently docmed to 
destruction. Many crossed to Eng- 
land and Scotland, others fled even 
to the Antipodes, but the great 
mass looked to the United States 
as their haven of refuge. Thence- 
forth every day witnessed the arri- 
val of crowded immigrant ships in 
our harbors, while the streets of our 
large cities were literally thronged 
with swarms of strange and emaci- 
ated figures. From 1840 to 1850 
over one million Irish immigrants 
arrived in the United States, one- 
fourth of whom landed at New 
York during the last three years 
of that period. 

Never were a people less prepar- 
ed to encounter the difficulties and 
dangers which necessarily beset 
strangers coming into a strange 
land and among a community so 
different from themselves in man- 
ners, habits, And methods of living. 
Unlike the Germans and other 
Europeans, who had had leisure 
and means to organize emigration, 
the Irish of that memorable epoch 
acted without concert and without 
forethought. They had fled pre- 
cipitately from worse than death, 
and brought with them little save 
the imperishable jewel of their 
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faith. Fortunately, this proved to 
be for them even better than world- 
ly store ; it was their bond of unity 
and best solace in the hour of trial 
and disappointment which awaits 
most of those who come among 
us with exaggerated ideas of the 
wealth and resources of this coun- 
try. Numbers of those helpless 
strangers paused upon the thres- 
_ hold of their new home, and help- 
ed materially to swell the already 
overcrowded population of the 
large towns and cities; but very 
many, the majority perhaps, sought 
the manufacturing villages of New 
England, the mineral regions of 
Pennsylvania, and the Western 
prairies. 

Then began in earnest the labors 
of the resident priesthood, which, 
though reinforced ‘by numbers of 
their brethren from abroad, were 
still hardly equal to the herculean 
task of providing for the spiritual 
wants of so vast a mass of people 
scattered in every direction. Some 
means, however, had to be found to 
reach and minister to those faithful 
though helpless outcasts; some roof 
under which the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass might be occasionally of- 
fered up and the essential sacra- 
ments of the church administered. 
The churches already built scarcely 
sufficed for the Catholics settled in 
the country, yet here was a new 
congregation arriving in every ship. 
In the large centres of population 
the difficulty was not so great; for 
with the increase of priests the 
number of Masses said in each 
church was multiplied, while the 
sick and the penitent seldom went 
unattended or unshriven. In the 
smaller towns and remote settle- 
ments the case was far different. 
Private houses, “ shanties,” barns, 
ball-rooms, court-houses, lecture- 
halls, markets, and even sectarian 
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meeting-houses were brought into 
requisition. Yet, with all these ap- 
pliances, there were hundreds of 
small, isolated congregations who 
seldom were enabled to hear Mass 
oftener than once a month, and 
in many cases less often, one priest 
having to attend four or five such 
missions in rotation. 

But the clergy had other and 
scarcely less sacred duties to per- 
form. Such heterogeneous masses 
of humanity huddled together for 
weeks in the foul holds of rotten 
emigrant vessels, where was germin- 
ated the seeds of disease sown by 
famine and pestilence, could not but 
bring infection to our shores. From 
Gros Isle in the St. Lawrence, and 
along the Atlantic seaboard to New 
Orleans, the deadly ship-fever pol- 
luted the atmosphere, and hundreds 
who, flying from starvation, had 
braved the dangers of the ocean, 
found that they had endured those 
hardships only to die within sight 
of the promised land. One prelate 
and several heroic priests fell vic- 
tims to the dire pestilence, but 
others were found equally zealous, 
not only to soothe the last moments 
of the dying with the consolations 
of religion, but to comfort and care 
for the helpless survivors. 

At the beginning of the second 
half of the century we find the 
Catholic population of the country 
estimated at two and a quarter mil- 
lions, the clergy at eighteen hun- 
dred, or one to every thirteen hun- 
dred of the laity, while the number 
of dioceses had increased to thirty- 
three. 

Had immigration entirely ceased 
at that time, and the growth of the 
Catholic population been limited to 
its natural increase, the labors of 
the priesthood in ministering to the 
spiritual wants of so large and scat- 
tered a body would have more than 
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taxed the energies of a less devoted 
class of men ; while the pecuniary re- 
sources of the laity, always so gen- 
erously expended in the building 
of churches and asylums, could 
have to a certain extent borne the 
unusual draft on their means which 
the exigencies of the times de- 
manded. But it did not cease. On 
the contrary, it continued for many 
years with augmented volume. The 
causes which had impelled such 
vast multitudes to renounce home 
and country for ever were still ac- 
tive. From 1850 to 1860 the im- 
migration from Europe was report- 
ed as follows: 

From Germany, 90,000; 1 Catholic, 
From France and other Catholic coun- 


tries, 105,000; 3 Catholic, . : 
From Ireland, 1,038,000 ; 9-10 Catholic, 


237,000* 


78,750 
979,200 


Total in ten years, 1,294,950 


Thus another million and a quar- 
ter were added to the church in 
America, making a grand total at 
the end of this decade of four and 
a half millions of souls under the 
charge of 2,235 priests, or one for 
every 2,000 persons. ‘Thus we see 
that, though the priesthood had re- 
ceived an accession of 435 members 
in ten years, the labors of each in- 
dividual had been almost doubled. 

Incredible as these figures may 
seem, the next decade showed little 
diminution in amount. From 1860 
to 1870 the Catholic immigration, 
calculating on the above basis, may 
be set down as follows: 


* The figures showing the gross immigration are 
taken from official returns, mainly from the Resorts 
of the Bureau of Statistics on th: Commerceand 
Navigation of the U. S.; the Reports of the Com- 
missioners af Emigration, New York; and Thom’s 
/rish Almanac and Official Directory, Dublin. 
The approximate number of Catholics is our own cal- 
culation. Though the population of Germany is more 
than one-third Catholic, we consider it safer to set 
down the proportion of Catholic emigrants from 
that country at one-fourth of the whole. When the 
famine began in Ireland, ninety-two per cent. of the 
population was Catholic ; and as it was from this 
portion that our immigration has since been princi- 
pall= drawn, ninety per cent. is not considered too 
q@uch -o credit to Catholicity. 
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From Germany, 
“France, etc., . 
Ireland, 


268,000 
51,000 
841,000 


1,160,000 


“ 
Total in ten years, . . 


If to this reinforcement be added 
those who have come among us 
since 1870, we find that the past fif- 
teen years have increased the Cath- 
olic census by about one and a half 
millions from abroad, and material- 
ly helped to bring it up to what, on 
the best authority, it is said to be 
in this year of grace, 1876—seven 
millions, or about one-sixth of the 
entire population 

Fortunately for the interests of 
religion, the increase in the number 
of priests kept pace with the won- 
derful augmentation of the laity. 
In 1785 there was one priest to 
every 1,000, laymen; in 1808, one 
to every 1,500; in 1830, one to 
every 1,900; in 1840, one to 2,000; 
1850, one to 1,200; 1860, one to 
2,000; and in 1875, one to every 
1,300, Or 5,074 priests of all ranks. 

Yet, numerous as had been the 
accessions to the priesthood in 
those years, the duties and respon- 

ibilities of the clerical order in- 
creased in greater proportion. The 
millions of strangers who had 
sought homes among us, while they 
preserved their faith and brought 
with them the grand moral lessons 
learned in the Old World, could not 
bring their churches, schools, and 
asylums. ‘These had to be provid- 
ed here, and the American priest 
thus became from necessity a 
builder and a financier, as well 
as a teacher and instructor of his 
people. When the abnormal Irish 
immigration began in 1847, we had 
but 812 churches, several of which 
were small frame buildings, hastily 
constructed and totally inadequate 
to the wants even of those who 
erected them. Many of those have 
since been pulled down, recon- 
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structed, or rebuilt, and replaced 
by substantial brick or stone edi- 
lices. This in itself was a work 
of considerable merit; but when we 
reflect that since then no less than 
four thousand. three hundred new 
churches have been added to this 
number, we are lost in astonish- 
ment at the magnitude of the work 
performed in so short a space of 
time. Nor are those modern build- 
ings generally of that rude and 
fragile class which were so com- 
mon fifty years ago, but, on the 
contrary, most of them are excel- 
lent specimens of solid masonry 
and architectural skill. The noble 
cathedrals especially which adorn 
Baltimore, Albany, Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Bos- 
ton, and other sees, are models of 
design, durability, and grandeur of 
which any country or age might 
be proud. The same may be said, 
but with greater emphasis, of the 
Cathedral of St. Patrick now near- 
ly completed in New York—that 
grand epic in marble, from the 
tall spire of which the glittering 
emblem of our salvation is destined 
at no far distant day to shine down 
upon a million faithful followers 
of the cross. 

Thus it may be well said that 
the past quarter of a century was 
the era of church-building as well 
as of increase. But the vast ener- 
gy so displayed was not employed 
solely in one direction. While 
thousands of temples have arisen 
to the honor and glory of God, 
his afflicted creatures, the sick, un- 
fortunate, and helpless; the found- 
ling infant and decrepit grandsire ; 
the orphan bereft of its natural 
protectors, and the worse than or- 
phaned—the pariah of her sex—all 
have been cared for, fed, cloth- 
ed, consoled, and housed. Eighty- 
seven hospitals and two hundred 
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and twenty asylums of -arious 
kinds attest the practical charity 
and active benevulence %f the 
Catholics of America, 

It was formerly said that the 
Catholic Church could not prosper 
under a free government; that it 
needed the help of kingcraft and 
despotic laws to enforce its decrees 
and sustain its authority. We 
have proved the fallacy of this 
calumny pretty thoroughly—so con- 
clusively, indeed, as to excite real 
or pretended alarm among bigots 
of all sects and of no sect at all. 
No people are more at home and 
thrive better in all respects in this 
land of liberty than Catholics. 

It has also been asserted that 
we are the enemies of enlighten- 
ment. Our hundreds of convents 
and academies, and thousands of 
parochial schools, might be consid- 
ered a sufficient answer to this 
falsehood. But, in the providence 
of God, the time has come when 
we are called upon to take a fur- 
ther step and demonstrate that in 
the domain of the highest intel- 
lectual studies we are a match for 
the best of our opponents. 

We have no means of ascertain- 
ing the exact number of school- 
houses which have been built dur- 
ing this period; probably one thou- 
sand would not be too high an es- 
timate, and we are inclined to think 
that there are even more. In the 
large cities most of the churches 
have a building for educational pur- 
poses attached; in the rural dis- 
tricts the basement is generally 
used. There are also a number 
of what are called charity schools, 
generally under the charge of some 
of the teaching orders, of which 
New York alone boasts twenty- 
four, erected at a cost of four 
million dollars. ‘There are six hun- 
dred and forty academies and se- 
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lect schools for females, with an ave- 
rage attendance of sixty thousand 
pupils, for whose accommodation, as 
well as for the nuns and sisters who 
watch over them, an equal number 
of buildings, some very extensive 
and costly, have been provided. 
Though our seminaries and col- 
leges do not show a proportionate 
ratio of increase, either in numbers 
or attendance, the result, if taken 
by itself, is highly satisfactory. In 
the last century only two of them 
existed in the United States; up to 
1850 ten more were added; in 1874 
we had eighteen theological semi- 
naries, attended by 1,375 students, 
and sixty-eight colleges with over 
ten thousand pupils and about six 
hundred professors and teachers. 
With all this it must be confess- 
ed that, as far as human knowledge 
is concerned, the Catholics of the 
United States are as a body behind 
their non-Catholic fellow-citizens. 
We acknowledge this inferiority, and 
can satisfactorily account for it. Un- 
der the peculiar difficulties of our 
position it became a matter of pri- 
mary necessity that our co-religion- 
ists should first have churches where- 
in to worship God, asylums and 
hospitals to shelter and succor the 
weak and afflicted, and free schools 
for the training of the children of 
the poor, whose faith and morals 
were endangered by the plan of in- 
struction pursued in the schools of 
the state. But now that all these 
wants have been supplied as far as 
practicable, and that we may safely 
confide to posterity the task of com- 
pleting the work already so far ad- 
vanced, our next duty plainly is to 
provide for the generation growing 
up around us facilities for a higher 
and more thorough system of edu- 
cation than has yet been attempt- 
ed in our colleges and academies, 
equal in all respects, if not superior, 
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to that so liberally afforded by the 
sectarian and secular seats of learn- 
ing which so plentifully besprinkle 
the land. 

Remembering what has been al- 
ready wrought by the zeal and un- 
swerving perseverance of the Cath- 
olic body in other directions in the 
past, we should look forward with 
undiminished courage and confi- 
dence to the future. If with a 
disorganized, unsettled people like 
ours, generally poor in the world’s 
goods, and with never-ending per- 
sonal demands on their limited re- 
sources, we have been able to build 
and maintain so many churches, in- 
stitutions, convents, and schools in 
so short a time, what may not be ex- 
pected from the same class, now 
that they are regularly domiciled, 
and a portion, at least, of the wealth 
that ever rewards industry and ap- 
plication is fast becoming theirs ? 

What is wanted in the first in- 
stance, in order to give tone and 
direction to the young Catholic 
mind, is a Catholic national uni- 
versity, one on a scale comprehen- 
sive enough to include the study of 
all branches of secular knowledge— 
law, physics, medicine, languages, 
art, science, literature, and politi- 
cal economy. Such an institution, 
properly founded and conducted, 
would find no lack of public patro- 
nage. We are satisfied that Ameri- 
can parents, whether the descend- 
ants of the old Catholic settlers or 
those who have embraced the faith 
in later years, instead of sending 
their sons to Yale or Harvard, te 
France or Germany, would much 
prefer to have them educated at 
home in a university where their 
religion would be neither a scoff nor 
an obstacle in the way of their pre- 
ferment, and where they would grow 
up American citizens, in fact as 
well as in name. The German ele- 
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ment, also, which constitutes so large 
a portion of the Catholics of the 
West, would find in it an adequate 
substitute for those celebrated homes 
of learning they left behind in 
Fatherland, and, under its fostering 
care, would continue to develop 
that spirit of profound thought and 
critical investigation so character- 
istic of the Teutonic genius. 

But the Irish and their descend- 
ants, who will long continue to form 
the majority of the Catholic popula- 
tion of this republic, would derive 
most benefit from such an establish- 
ment. That subtle Celtic intellect, 
so acute yet so versatile; fully 
capable of grappling with the most 
difficult problems of human exis- 
tence and social responsibility, yet 
so replete with poetry, romance, and 
enthusiasm; so long repressed, yet 
never dimmed, would, we feel as- 
sured, spring into life and activity 
beyond the conception of most men, 
were such an opportunity presented. 
In the three centuries following the 
conversion of the Irish their schools 
were unsurpassed throughout Chris- 
tendom in extent, numbers, and at- 
tendance. The whole island, in 
fact, seemed to be turned into one 
vast reservoir of learning, from 
which flowed perennial streams of 
Christian knowledge over the then 
sterile wastes of semi - civilized 
Europe. The number of mission- 
aries and teachers which Ireland 
produced in that most brilliant 
epoch of her history is almost in- 
credible, and her zeal and energy 
in the dissemination of Catholic 
doctrine, even in the most remote 
parts of the Continent, became pro- 
verbial. 

Civil wars, long, bloody, and deso- 
lating, destroyed her institutions and 
scattered her libraries, while penal 
laws of preternatural ingenuity and 
cruelty completed the work of deso- 
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lation by denying her even the 
commonest rudiments of instruc- 
tion. But as she kept the faith pure 
and undefiled throughout the long 
night of slavery, so she has pre- 
served the moral tone and vigor of 
thought which ever follow a strict 
observance of the divine code. 
One generation alone, removed from 
the barriers and devices of the op- 
pressor, has been enough to show 
that, in mind as well as in body, 
the Irish race is at least the equal 
of even the most favored nations of 
the globe. In the strength of pure 
religious conviction lies the great- 
ness of a people. 

Perhaps now is the most fitting 
time for the beginning of a work 
such as we have endeavored briefly 
to intimate. From all appearances 
the flood of immigration which, for 
twenty or thirty years, has flowed 
so steadily yet strongly, is fast reced- 
ing into its former narrow channels. 
We shall have still, we trust, many 
foreign Catholics coming among us 
each year to help to develop the 
resources of our immense country, 
and to find peace and freedom 
under ourConstitution; but we need 
not expect, during this century at 
least, such an influx as was precipi- 
tated upon us by the dreadful Irish 
famine. The Catholic population 
henceforth will present a more 
stable and homogeneous character, 
and will have more leisure to devote 
a portion of its wealth and energy 
to purposes other than erecting 
buildings and providing for the ne- 
cessities of homeless and churchless 
millions. Churches and charitable 
institutions will, of course, continue 
to be built to meet the wants of 
our ever-increasing numbers, but 
their augmentation, being the result 
of a normal growth, will be more 
gradual and natural. We will, in 
other words, have more time to de- 
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vote to education and the cultiva- 
tion of the refinements and ac- 
complishments of life, without in 
any wise neglecting the primary 
duties of Christians. 

We have had our epochs of immi- 
gration and church-building, of ex- 
traordinary growth in popular edu- 
cation and incredible effort to 
supply the wants of the poor and 
friendless. We are now entering 
upon an era of mental culture, 
higher, more elaborate, and more 
general in its application than it was 
possible, or even desirable, to initiate 
amid the distractions and occupa- 
tions of the busy past. But, ardent 
as is our desire to see such an im- 
portant step taken in a direction 
which we feel would lead to certain 
success, we only look on it as a 
means to definite and ennobling 
ends, and not as the end itself. 
Mere mental training, dissociated 
trom moral tuition and habits of 
manly thought and action, would 
be worse than useless; it would be 
dangerous alike to the student, to 
society, and to the cause of morality 
and religion. To develop the in- 
tellect merely at the expense of 
those greater attributes of the soul 
in the proper cultivation of which 
consists the real ostensible differ- 
ence between man and the brute 
creation, would be to multiply infi- 
nitely the number of educated im- 
beciles of which the world has 
already too many. 

It cannot be denied that the ob- 
ject of all education ought to be 
truth, a knowledge of God and of 
his works, that in the study of them 
we may learn to love and worship 
his holy name. Though the custo- 
dians of the divine gift of Pentecost 
are few, as children of the church 
we may all become sharers in the 
ineffable benefaction conferred on 
the apostles. Truth is one and in- 
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divisible. It is found not only in 
the doctrines and discipline of the 
church, but in every department of 
hife—in every pursuit, study, and 
calling incidental to the existence 
of accountable beings. ‘The nearer 
we come to the apprehension of this 
truth, the more we are disposed to 
seek and treasure it when found, no 
matter in what sphere of life our 
lot may be cast. 

Unfortunately for religion and 
civilization, the last three centuries 
have been remarkable more for con- 
fusion of ideas on this important 
subject, and utter perversion of the 
natural laws, than any other period 
in the whole Christian era. The 
war engendered by the Protestant 
Reformation, the atheistic philoso- 
phy of the Encyclopedists, the de- 
structive dogmas of the secret 
societies, and, in our own day, the 
gross materialism of the new school 
of scientists, have so clouded and be- 
wildered, so perverted and debased, 
the human understanding that the 
world has come to look upon mere 
brilliancy of diction, novelty of 
opinion, and audacity of assertion 
as the highest evidences of intellec- 
tual superiority. Modern Europe, 
from end to end, is the victim of 
this lamentable delusion, and our 
own otherwise favored country is 
rapidly falling under its malign in- 
fluence. Shall this foul plague be 
allowed to enshroud us all, and 
blight with its deadly breath the 
future of our young republic? 

If such is to be the case, we may 
read our fate in the past decadence 
of the most enlightened nations of 
the Old World. From the outbreak 
of the Protestant Reformation they 
have gone steadily, almost blindly 
downwards, until, as to-day we see, 
they have ended in blank infidelity. 
The favored intellectual lights of 
the last three centuries in Protes- 














tant Europe have been men without 
faith and without conscience, who, 
with the help of Protestant govern- 
ments, have sapped and undermined 
and utterly destroyed even the rem- 
nants of the faith in Christianity 
and a divine Creator of this world 
that still lingered here and there 
about the old homes of Christian 
learning; and literature may be 
said to have been given over to the 
service of the enemies of Christ 
and of his church. 

If we contemplate the condition 
of modern art, we witness degene- 
racy almost as lamentable. Men 
wonder that no great sculptors and 
painters have arisen since the Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and Flemish schools 
of the middle ages ceased to exist. 
Since then we have had artists who 
draw as well as, and who understood 
anatomy better than, the best of the 
old masters; but the inspiration, 
the spirit that made the figure on 
the canvas seem to live, is wanting. 

The best of our modern painters 
are but copyists of nature, of land- 
scape, man, or animals. ‘hey dis- 
play no creative power; they are 
incapable of producing anything 
original, anything like the least of 
those historic pieces, those almost 
superhuman groups, which illustrate 
in a thousand varieties the incidents 
in the earthly career of our Re- 
deemer and his holy Mother. 
Why? Because the mind must first 
be able to conceive in all its in- 
tegrity and beauty what the hand 
is designed to execute. No matter 
how exact the eye or how deft the 
touch, if the imagination be not 
purified by religion and guided by 
truth, it is vain to attempt to repre- 
sent on canvas or in marble pure, 
exalted types of excellence of 
which we are incapable of forming 
within ourselves more than an in- 
definite conception. 
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It is thus that the Reformers in 
England, Germany, and the north 
of Europe, and the Revolutionists 
in France and the southern part of 
the Continent, conspired to paralyze, 
what they could not. wholly anni- 
hilate, that splendid fabric of Chris- 
tian thought and genius reared by 
the church after many centuries of 
toil and anxiety. In this hemi- 
sphere we have suffered from the 
same malign causes, but our affec- 
tion is more accidental and sympa- 
thetic than chronic. ‘There is no- 
thing in the mental condition of 
this new and cosmopolitan people 
to discourage or repel the efforts of 
those who would earnestly strive 
after a higher, purer, and more 
Christian mental development. But 
such efforts, to be successful, must 
be made within the bosom of the 
church. ‘The Protestant sects are 
incapable of any combined move- 
ment in that direction; for they 
have neither unity of action or 
thought, nor a common standard by 
which to measure mental excellence 
and moral soundness, Clearly the 
change must originate in the Catho- 
lic body. 

When we assert this we are well 
aware of the magnitude of the 
work to be accomplished and the 
apparent paucity of the laborers to 
execute it. But our confidence in 
the future is sustained by experi- 
ence. Whoever would have said at 
the beginning of this century that 
this hundredth year of our inde- 
pendence would find the Catholics 
of the United States counted by 
millions, and their priests, churches, 
and schools by thousands, would 
have been looked upon as a 
dreamer or a_ rash _ enthusiast. 
Who shall say what the beginning 
of the next century may not be 
destined to usher in ? 

As the church is the divinely- 
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commissioned teacher of the world, 
we desire to see our young Catholic 
men, the flower of her children, 
whether they be destined for the 
liberal professions or otherwise, sent 
forth into society armed at all 
points, prepared not only to sustain 
and defend the faith that is in 
them, but to demonstrate in their 
own persons and by their individual 
conduct how infinitely superior is 
secular knowledge even when bas- 
ed on eternal truth, to the vague 
theories and absurd speculations of 
those who foolishly seek to fathom 
the designs and comprehend the 
laws of God while denying the 
very existence of the Creator of all 
things. 

Any system of education which 
falls short of this would be worse 
than none at all. To confer a de- 
gree on a student, and allow him to 
enter the world with the 4/at of a 
university course to give his opin- 
ions a certain intellectual charac- 
ter, without qualifying him to up- 
hold the honor of his A/ma Mater 
and the integrity of his creed, would 
of course be an act of egregious 
folly. As well might we uniform 
a soldier and send him into action 
without arms, or entrust our lives 
and liberties to the keeping of a 
statesman of whose loyalty and 
fidelity we were not fully assured. 

Years ago it was confidently as- 
serted by a prominent, dissenting 
minister of this city that the Unit- 
ed States would eventually become 
the battle-field upon which the 
contest for permanent supremacy be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicity 
would be waged. We agreed with 
his views then, and everything 
that has happened in the religious 
world since confirms the sagacity 
of the remark. We desire nothing 
better than that this struggle, if it 
have to come, shall take place here, 
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where both parties are equally free 
and well matched, though each has 
peculiar advantages not enjoyed by 
the other. ‘The sects, on their side, 
have numbers, wealth, social posi- 
tion, political influence, and pos- 
session not only of the public 
schools and institutions of the 
state, but of all the old colleges 
and universities. On the other 
hand, the church in America has 
all the energy, hopefulness, and 
enthusiasm of youth united to 
the mature judgment of advanced 
years; thorough unanimity; and, 
above and beyond all, a creed 
and a doctrine founded on eternal 
truth, fortified by tradition, uphel:| 
by divine assistance, and guarded 
by an infallible authority. The 
impending conflict will not be one 
of arms nor of words, but of works 
and brains; and as the superiority 
of our opponents is material, not 
spiritual, it is not difficult to fore- 
see to which side victory would 
incline. 

Since rebellion against God’s law 
first raised its crest at Worms in 
1521, the church has never had 
so favorable an opportunity of 
exposing the hollowness, rotten- 
ness, and insincerity of the leaders 
of dissent in all its forms as that 
presented in this country and gen- 
eration. In older nations where 
Protestantism still flourishes it is 
as the mere tool of the state, the 
plaything of royalty, without the 
support of which it could not sub- 
sist. Supposing the British Parlia- 
ment, in the plenitude of its power, 
should disestablish the Anglican 
Church, confiscate its property, and 
imprison its prelates, as Bismarck 
has done to the Catholics of Ger- 
many; how long would that luxu- 
rious Establishment remain in ex- 
istence ? The same may be said of 
Lutheranism in Prussia and Calvin- 
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ism in other partsof Europe. They 
are of the earth, earthy, and re- 
quire the aid of the temporal arm to 
protect them against their more 
logical though: more destructive 
offshoots, the free-thinkers and re- 
volutionists. Here, on the contra- 
ry, though the sects have through 
their politico-religious combina- 
tions an undue influence in pub- 
lic affairs, they have no appreci- 
able direct state patronage, and 
must stand or fall by their own 
merits. 

Now, it is well known and pretty 
generally acknowledged that soon- 
er or later the Catholic Church has 
always suffered from its connec- 
tion with the state, even when the 
alliance seemed to be more than fa- 
vorable to her. From the very nature 
of her organization she cannot long 
be made an instrument of despot- 
ism or of selfish ambition. In non- 
Catholic countries she has general- 
ly been persecuted and proscribed : 
in others she has been as often 
the victim of impertinent interfer- 
ence and injudicious patronage on 
the part of temporal rulers. In 
none has she been free to carry 
out her divine mission; and, sad 
to relate but true nevertheless, on 
all the broad and fair earth the 
only spot where the church of 
Christ may be said to be unshack- 
lcd and disenthralled is this young 
republic of the West. 

This fact is in itself. a great gain 
for us in view of the opposition we 
may expect in the time to come; 
but there are others which, though 
less apparent, are well worthy of 
consideration. Few persons who 
have not devoted special attention 
to the matter can form an estimate 
of the radical change which has 
been taking place, gradually but 
surely, in the American mind re- 
garding Catholicity. Fifty years 
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ago there were hundreds of towns 
and villages where the professors 
of our faith, few and obscure, were 
looked upon with downright con- 
tempt, while a Catholic priest, be- 
cause unknown, was regarded as 
little less than a monster of iniqui- 
ty. This gross prejudice, the result 
more of ignorance than badness of 
heart, was stimulated and fostered 
by local ministers and itinerant 
preachers, who, having neither 
fixed principles in religion nor defi- 
nite notions of right and wrong 
upon which to descant, have been 
too much in the habit of entertain- 
ing their hearers with denunciations 
of the church and her priesthood. 
In nearly all those places where 
formerly so little was known about 
our faith are now to be found sub- 
stantial churches, large and respect- 
able congregations, zealous and re- 
spected priests, and perhaps one or 
more educational and charitable in- 
stitutions. . 

The rural American, who, with 
all his deficiencies, is usually a fair- 
minded and reflective man, being 
thus brought face to face with the 
things he had been taught to loath, 
begins to feel the mists of prejudice 
lifted from his judgment, and ends 
by respecting the devotion and un- 
affected piety of those he lately 
contemned. Many other causes 
have likewise contributed to this 
desirable revolution in popular feel- 
ing, such as the annual visit of so 
many of our wealthy and influential 
citizens to Europe, where the an- 
cient splendor of the church may 
be seen in all its perfection; while 
the conduct of the dissenting min- 
isters, their perpetual quarrels 
among themselves, and the open 
disregard shown by them in so 
many instances for public decency, 
have disgusted many of their most 
attached followers, and set them 
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groping after truth and _ spiritual 
rest in the direction of the church. 

It may now be justly said that 
bigotry of the former malignant 
type which affected all classes can 
at present only be found among the 
lowest and most ignorant, and that 
Protestants of a higher grade in 
society, convinced of their errors, 
have gracefully abandoned them. 
So far have they advanced in char- 
ity that they are now willing to ad- 
mit that Catholics may be good 
citizens, agreeable neighbors, and 
honest dealers; but still they cannot 
be persuaded but that mentally, if 
not morally, they are inferior in na- 
tural capacity and acquired infor- 
mation to their own co-religionists. 
There only remains one thing more 
to be done to make persons who 
think thus sincere friends and pos- 
sible allies, and that is to demon- 
strate to their satisfaction that 
there is nothing in the teachings or 
practices of our religion tending to 
dwarf the intellect or weaken the 
understanding; but, on the contrary, 
that the more closely we assimilate 
human knowledge to the revealed 
law of God as expounded by the 
church, and the more we are gov- 
erned by the rules which she has 
laid down for our mental conduct, 
the better qualified we become to 
stand in the front rank of the high- 
est social and intellectual move- 
ments of the age. This accom- 
plished, as we fondly hope it soon 
will be, the future destiny of our 
half-converted brethren lies in the 
hands of a power superior to that of 
man. 

Every indication of the popular 
desire for such an educational es- 
tablishment as we have foresha- 
dowed points out the present as the 
most propitious time for its foun- 
dation. By and by it may be too 
late. The national character of 
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our people, though not yet de- 
finitely formed, is fast crystallizing, 
and whatever impress is made on it 
now will be defined and permanent. 
We do not aim to distort or subdue 
the intellect of our young men, but 
to captivate and to cultivate it by 
holding up for its ambition the 
noblest of careers—the pursuit of 
virtue and the study of the great 
truths of religion and of nature. 
We would make, if we could, the 
Catholic laymen of the next gene- 
ration, each in his own sphere, 
leaders in a new crusade against 
error, not through the use of force 
or legal compulsion, but by the 
greater purity of their lives and the 
superiority of their genius. 

Herein lies the great future of 
the Catholic layman. Never before 
did such a career open before him. 
His sires of past ages met the infi- 
del with sword and spear and the 
weapons of the flesh, and beat him 
back from the then hallowed soil ot 
Christendom. ‘l'o-day he faces : 
subtler, fiercer, and more resolute 
infidel than the Turk. As the 
flower of the Turkish hordes wa: 
composed of the janissaries, the 
perverted children of Christian pa- 
rents, so to-day the standard- 
bearers of infidelity are the lost 
children of the cross. The wea- 
pons with which this new crusade 
is to be fought out are the moral 
and intellectual forces. Every por- 
tion of the civilized world is a 
battle-field. All must not be left 
to the pulpit, the confessional, the 
priest. The layman moves where 
the priest never penetrates, where 
the confessional is unknown, th« 
pulpit mocked. Let him bear his 
faith with him, and its influence will 
tell. Let his wit be keener, his 
temper cooler, his knowledge wider 
and deeper than that of his foe, and 
infidelity, that brawls to-day with 
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braggart tongue, will soon learn, if 
not to repent, at least to dread an 
encounter where there can be. no 
doubt as to the issue. 

We cannot have a healthy Catho- 
lic literature and a correct standard 
of public taste without lay aid any 
more than we can fill our colleges, 
schools of art and science, con- 
servatories and gymnasiums, with- 
out such cordial assistance. Catho- 
lic laymen have to a great extent 
the destiny of their children and of 
the church in America in their 
keeping; and as their responsibility 
is heavy, so will be their reward or 
condemnation signal, according as 
they use or abuse the trust reposed 
in them by an all-wise Providence. 

So far they have shown every in- 
dication of a willingness to make 
all possible sacrifices for the educa- 
tion of their children, and a reason- 
able desire to encourage Catholic 
literature, much more so than those 
can appreciate who do not know 
our country and the peculiar diffi- 
culties we “have had to overcome. 
Some of our foreign contempora- 
ries, in England especially, are in 
the habit once in a while of drawing 
pleasing distinctions between the 
state of Catholic literature abroad 
and in this country. In this com- 
parison we naturally appear to no 
very great advantage. We are fre- 
quently reminded of the lamentable 
condition of things that compels us 
to draw on foreign sources for our 
literary stores, while it is hinted 
that it is almost time we looked to 
ourselves for intellectual support. 
All this, of course, we take placidly 
enough, while thoroughly under- 
standing the spirit that gives rise to 
it. We are proud to concede the 
superiority of the great body of 
English and other Catholic writers 
who have done such service to the 
church and conferred such honor 
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on the Catholic name. Still, we 
do not feel so utterly hopeless of 
future success in this line, nor even 
despondent as to the degree of suc- 
cess to which we have already at- 
tained. And considering the means 
at our disposal, glancing back at 
the century behind us and _ its 
fruits, the 25,000 swelled to 7,000,- 
ooo, the solitary bishop to a 
great hierarchy, the few  scat- 
tered priests to a valiant army, 
the little out-of-the-way chapels to 
a multitude of massive churches 
and towering cathedrals, the com- 
munities of religious of both sexes, 
the asylums for the waifs and strays, 
the deserted and sorrowing, the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind of 
the world—glancing at all this, we 
are in a fair position to say to lit- 
erary critics: Gentlemen, thus far 
our hands have been pretty full. 
We grant you all the culture you 
please; may it increase a hundred- 
fold! We have not had much time 
to sit down and study. From the 
beginning we have been in the 
thick of a fierce fight. Peace is at 
last coming; the smoke of battle is 
clearing away; the heavens are op- 
ening and smiling above us. Our 
dead are buried; our wounded are 
gathered in; the prisoners taken 
from us are being sullenly but sure- 
ly returned; our frontier is guard- 
ed and respected. Now we turn to 
the arts of peace. All that has 
been accomplished thus far has 
been done without any abundance 
of fine writing. ‘This has been 
mainly the work of our faithful 
Catholic laity under the guidance 
of a loyal clergy and episcopacy- 
To that same laity we look for grea.t 
er triumphs to come. 

As a people we have no long line 
of princes and .tatesmen to defend, 
no schism to apologize for, no na- 
tional outrages against God’s church 
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to explain away or palliate. We 
have every confidence in the Catho- 
lics of this country to accomplish, 
under Providence, whatever they 
undertake for the benefit of religion 
and the spread of Christian enlight- 
enment. The future of America is 
for us. While the professors of the 
sectarian creeds, in their efforts to 
force on the public and on each 
other their peculiar views, have 
reached their climax and are de- 
scending into the depths of nihil- 
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ism and refined paganism, the 
church in this republic enjoys the 
pristine vigor of youth and an un- 
exampled unanimity both in spirit 
and in action. In her organization 
there is a vast amount of latent 
force yet undeveloped, a mine of 
intellectual wealth that awaits but 
the master hand of the explorer to 
bring it to the surface. Great indeed 
will be the reward, high the fame, of 
him who will help us to utilize this 
unsuspected and unused treasure. 





THE LIFE AND WORK 


MADELEINE-LOUISE-SOPHIE Ba- 
RAT was born on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1779, in the little village of Joig- 
ny, in Burgundy. Her father was a 
cooper and the owner of a small 
vineyard, a very worthy and sensi- 
ble man and an excellent Christian. 
Her mother was remarkably intelli- 
gent and quite well educated, far 
superior in personal character to 
her humble station, very religious, 
and endowed with an exquisite sen- 
sibility of temperament, controlled 
by a solid virtue which made her 
worthy to be the mother of two 
such children as her son Louis and 
her daughter Sophie. The birth of 
Sophie, who was the youngest of 
her three children, was ‘hastened, 
and her own life endangered, by the 
fright which she suffered from a fire 
very near her house during the 
night of the 12th of December. 
Che little Sophie was so frail and 
feeble at her birth that her baptism 

* Histoirede Madame Barat, Fondatrice de la 
Société du Sacré-Caur de Jésus. ParM. VY Abbé 
Baunard, Aumonier du Lycée d’Orleans, Docteur 
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OF MADAME BARAT.* 

was hurried as much as possible, 
and the tenure of her life was very 
fragile during infancy. As a child 
she was diminutive and delicate, 
but precocious, quick-witted, and 
very playful. The parish priest 
used to put her upon a stool at cat- 
echism, that the little fairy might be 
better seen and heard; and at her 
first communion she was rejected 
by the vicar as too small to know 
what she was about to do, but tri- 
umphantly vindicated in a thorough 
examination by JZ. /e Curé, and 
allowed to receive the most Holy 
Sacrament. She was then ten years 
old, and it was the dreadful year 
1789. Until this time she had been 
her mother’s constant companion in 
the vineyard, occupied with light 
work and play, and ‘learning by in- 
tuition, without much effort of study. 
At this time her brother Louis, an 
ecclesiastical student eleven years 
older than herself, was obliged to 
remain at home for a time, and, 
being very much struck with the no- 
ble and charming qualities which he 
discerned in his little sister, he de- 
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voted himself with singular venera- 
tion, assiduity, and tenderness to the 
work of her education. ‘lhis epi- 
sode in the history of two great 
servants of God, one of whom was 
an apostle, the other the St. Teresa 
of her century,’ is unique in its 
beauty. 

The vocation of the sister dated 
from her infancy, and was an- 
nounced in prophetic dreams, which 
she related with childish naivete 
like the little Joseplt, foretelling 
that she was destined to be a great 
queen, When Sophie was eight 
years old, Suzanne Geoffroy—who 
was then twenty-six, and who enter- 
ed the Society of the Sacred Heart 
twenty-one years afterwards, in 
which she held the offices of superior 
at Niort and Lyons, and of assistant 
general—was seeking her vocation. 
Her director told her to wait for 
the institution of a new order whose 
future foundress was still occupied 
in taking care of her dolls. 

Louis Barat divined obscurely 
the extraordinary designs of Al- 
mighty God in regard to his little 
sister, and, faithful to the divine im- 
pulse, he made the education and 
formation of her mind and charac- 
ter the principal work of the next ten 
years of his life—a work certainly 
the best and most advantageous to 
the church of all the good works of a 
career full of apostolic labors. He 
was a poet, a mathematician, well 
versed in several languages and in 
natural science, very kind and lov- 
ing to his little sister, but inflexibly 
strict in his discipline, and in some 
things too severe, especially in his 
spiritual direction. In a small at- 
tic chamber of his father’s cottage 
he established the novitiate and 
school composed of little Sophie 
Barat as novice and scholar, with 
brother Louis as the master. The 
preparatory studies were soon ab- 
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solved by his apt pupil, and suc- 
ceeded by a course of higher in- 
struction, embracing Latin, Greek, 
Italian, and Spanish. Sophie was 
particularly enchanted with Virgil, 
and even able to translate and 
appreciate Homer. ‘The mother 
grumbled at this seemingly useless 
education, but the uneducated fa- 
ther was delighted, and the will of 
Louis made the law for the house- 
hold. During seventeen months 
he was in the prisons of Paris, saved 
from the guillotine only by the con- 
nivance of his former schoolmaster, 
who was a clerk in the prison de- 
partment, and released by the fall 
of Robespierre. Sophie went on 
bravely by herself during this time, 
and continued her life of study and 
prayer in the attic, consoling her 
father and mother, who idolized her, 
during those dreadful days, and 
persevered in the same course after 
her brother’s release and ordination, 
under his direction, until she was 
sixteen. At this period her brother, 
who had taken up his abode in 
Paris, determined to take his sister 
to live with himself and complete 
her education. Father, mother, and 
daughter alike resisted this deter- 
mination, until the stronger will of 
the young priest overcame, with 
some delay and difficulty, their op- 
position, and the weeping little So- 
phie was carried off in the coach 
to Paris, to live in the humble house 
of Father Louis, and, in conjunction 
with her domestic labors, to study 
the sciences, the Holy Scriptures in 
the Latin Vulgate, and the fathers 
and doctors of the church. She 
had several companions, and the 
little group was thus formed and 
trained, not only in knowledge but 
in the most austere religious vir- 
tues and practices, under the hand 
of their kind but stern master, for 
more than four years. During the 
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vintage Sophie was allowed to take 
a short vacation at home, of which 
she availed herself gladly; for she 
was still a gay and playful girl, 
submitting with cheerful courage 
to her brother’s severe discipline, 
yet not without a conflict or with- 
out some secret tears. She was 
a timid little creature, and the in- 
judicious severity of her brother’s 
direction made her scrupulous. 
Often she was afraid to receive 
communion ; but she was obedient, 
and when her brother would call 
her from the altar of their little 
chapel, saying, “ Come here, Sophie, 
and receive communion,” she would 
go up trembling and do as she was 
bidden. Her great desire was to 
become a lay sister among the 
Carmelites, and her companions 
were also waiting the opportunity to 
enter some religious order. Father 
Barat did not doubt her religious 
vocation, but he wanted to find out 
more precisely how it could be 
fulfilled. Her divine Spouse was 
himself preparing her for the ex- 
alted destination of a foundress 
and spiritual mother in his church ; 
and when she had attained her 
twentieth year, this vocation was 
made known to her and accepted 
with a docility like that of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary to the angel’s 
message. 

The history of the origin of the 
Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
requires us to go back some years 
and relate some events which pre- 
pared the way for it. Four young 
priests, Léonor and Xavier de Tour- 
nély, Pierre Charles Leblanc, and 
‘Charles de Broglie, had formed a so- 
ciety under the name of the Sacred 
Heart, intended as a nucleus for 
the re-establishment of the Society 
of Jesus. The superior was Father 
Léonor de Tournély, a young man of 
angelic sanctity, and a favorite pupil 
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of the saintly Sulpician, M. l’Abbé 
Emery. This young priest received 
an inspiration to form a congrega- 
tion of women specially devoted to 
the propagation of the devotion of 
the Sacred Heart and the higher 
education of girls. The first wo- 
man selected by him as the foun- 
dress of the new society was the 
Princess de Condé,nder whom a 
small community was formed at Vi- 
enna, but soon dispersed by the de- 
parture of the princess to join the 
Trappistines. Soon after Father de 
Tournély died, having scarcely at- 
tained his thirtieth year, leaving in 
his last moments the care of carry- 
ing out his project to Father Varin. 
Joseph Varin d’Ainville was a 
young man of good family, who, 
after passing some time in a semi- 
nary, had left it to join the army of 
the Prince de Condé, with whom 
he made several campaigns. He 
had been won back to his first voca- 
tion through the prayers of his mo- 
ther, offered for this purpose on the 
eve of ascending the scaffold at 
Paris, and the influence of his for- 
mer companions, the four young 
fathers of the Sacred Heart above 
named. On the very day of the 
prayer offered by his heroic mother 
he was determined to return back 
to the ecclesiastical life on receiving 
communion at Vanloo, in Belgium, 
when he had met his four saintly 
friends, whose society he immedi- 
ately joined. Having been elected 
superior of the society after the 
death of Father de Tournély in 
1797, Father Varin was persuaded 
to merge it in another society form- 
ed by a certain Father Passanari 
under the title of the Fathers of the 
Holy Faith, which was also intend- 
ed as a nucleus for the revival of 
the Order of Jesuits. The Arch- 
duchess Maria Anna, sister of the 
Emperor of Germany, was selected 
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to form in Rome, under the direc- 
tion of Father Passanari, a society 
of religious wemen according to 
the plan of De Tournély, and she 
went there for that purpose, accom- 
panied by two of her maids of hon- 
or, Leopoldina and Louisa Naudet. 
Early in the year 1800 Father Varin 
returned to Paris, with some com- 
panions, and Father Barat was re- 
ceived into his society. In this 
way he became acquainted with So- 
phie, and her direction was confided 
to him, to her great spiritual solace 
and advantage; for he guided her 
with suavity and prudence in a way; 
which gave her heart liberty to ex- 
pand, and infused into it that gen- 
erosity and confidence which be- 
came the characteristic traits of 
her piety, and were transmitted as 
a precious legacy by her to her 
daughters in religion. As soon as 
Father Varin had learned the se- 
crets of the interior life of his pre- 
cious disciple, and had determin- 
ed her vocation to the same work 
which had been already begun in 
Rome by the three ladies above 
mentioned, three others were ad- 
mitted to share with her in the for- 
mation of the little Society of the Sa- 
cred Heart. One of these was Mlle. 
Octavie Bailly, another was Mlle. Lo- 
quet, the third was a pious servant- 
girl named Marguérite, who became 
the first lay sister of the society. On 
the 21st of November, the Feast of 
Our Lady’s Presentation, the little 
chapel was decorated in a modest 
and simple way. Father Varin said 
Mass. After the Elevation the four 
aspirants pronounced the act of 
consecration to the Sacred Heart 


of Jesus, and afterwards they re- 
ceived communion. 

This was the true inauguration of 
the Society of the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart, for the attempt made 
at Rome by the archduchess prov- 
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ed a failure; the intriguing, ambi- 
tious character of Father FPassa- 
nari was detected, and Father Varin 
renounced all connection with him 
and his projects. ‘These events oc- 
curred, however, at a later period, 
and for some time yet to come the 
little community in France remain- 
ed affiliated to the mother-house in 
Rome. 

The first house of the Ladies of 
the Sacred Heart, the one which 
has always been called the cradle 
of the society, was- founded at 
Amiens one year after the conse- 
cration of the postulants in the lit- 
tle chapel of the Rue Touraine. A 
college was established in that city 
by the Fathers of the Holy Faith, 
and a visit which Father Varin 
made there early in the year 1801, 
for the purpose of giving a mission 
and preparing for the opening of 
the college, led to an arrangement 
with some zealous priests and pious 
ladies of Amiens for transferring 
a small school of young ladies to 
the care of Sophie Barat and her 
companions. ‘Two of these ladies 
of Amiens, Mlle. Geneviéve De- 
shayes and Mile. Henriette Grosier, 
joined the community, of which 
Mile. Loquet was appointed the su- 
perior. This lady proved to be en- 
tirely unfit for her position, and after 
some months returned to her for- 
mer useful and pious life in Paris. 
Mile. Bailly, after waiting for a con- 
siderable time to test her vocation, 
at length followed her first attrac- 
tion and left her dear friend Sophie 
for the Carmelites. Sophie Barat, 
with the consent of her companions, 
was appointed by Father Varin to 
the office of superior, much to her 
own surprise and terror, for she was 
the youngest and the most humble 
of her sisters; and from this moment 
until her death, in the year 186s, 
she continued to be the Reverend 
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Mother of the Society of the Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart, through all its 
periods of successive development 
and extension. It was on the 21st 
of December, 1802, soon after her 
twenty-third birthday, that she was 
definitively placed in this her true 
position, -for which divine Provi- 
dence had so wonderfully prepared 
her. She had been admitted to 
make the simple vows of religion on 
the 7th of June preceding, in com- 
pany with Madame Deshayes. ‘The 
community and school increased 
and prospered, and on the Feast 
of St. Michael the Archangel, Sept. 
29, 1804, they were installed in 
their permanent residence, one of 
the former houses of the Oratory 
of Cardinal de Berulle. ‘The com- 
munity at this date comprised 
twelve members, including postu- 
lants. ‘Their names were Made- 
leine-Sophie Barat, Geneviéve De- 
shayes, Henriette Grosier, Rosalie- 
Marguérite Debrosse, Marie du Ter- 
ail, Catharine-Emilie de Charbon- 
nel, Adéle Bardot, Felicité Desmar- 
quest, Henriette Ducis, Thérése 
Duchatel, Madame Baudemont, and 
Madame Coppina. The two last- 
mentioned ladies afterwards brought 
the society into a crisis of the gra- 
vest peril, and finally withdrew from 
it, as we shall see later. Of- the 
others, Mesdames Deshayes, Gro- 
sier, de Charbonnel, Desmarquest, 
and Ducis were among the most 
eminent and efficient of the first set 
of co-workers with the holy foun- 
dress herself in the formation and 
government of the society and its 
great schools and novitiates. ‘The 
final rupture with Father Passanari 
had already been effected, and Ma- 
dame Barat was therefore the sole 
head of the society, under the direc- 
tion of Father Varin. Twelve years 
elapsed before the constitutions 
of the society were drawn uv and 
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adopted, and during this period the 
first foundations were made, a most 
dangerous and well-nigh fatal crisis 
was safely passed, the spirit and 
methods of the new institute were 
definitely formed; thus laying the 
basis for the subsequent increase 
and perfection of the vast edifice 
of religion and instruction whose 
corner-stone was laid by the hum- 
ble and gracious little maiden of 
Joigny in the depths of her own 
pure and capacious heart. St. John 
of the Cross says that “God be- 
stows on the founder such gifts 
and graces as shall be proportionate 
to the succession of the order, as 
the first fruits of the Spirit.” The 
whole subsequent history of the So- 
ciety of the Sacred Heart shows 
that this was fulfilled in the person 
of Sophie Barat. After the second 
foundation had been made in an 
old convent of the Visitation at 
Grenoble, Madame Baudemont was 
made superior at Amiens, and the 
first council was held for the elec- 
tion of a superior-general. Mad 
ame Barat was elected by a bare 
majority of one; for a party had 
already been formed under sin- 
ister influences which was working 
against her and in opposition to 
Father Varin, and seeking to change 
altogether the spirit of the new in- 
stitute. From this time until the 
year 1816 Madame Barat was 
merely a superior in name and by 
courtesy at Amiens, and she was 
chiefly employed in founding new 
houses, forming the young commu- 
nities, and acquiring sanctity by the 
exercise of patience and humility. 
The new foundations were at Poi- 
tiers, Cuigniéres, Niort, and Doore- 
sele near Ghent; and of course the 
society received a great number 
of new subjects, some of whom be- 
came its most distinguished mem- 
bers—as, for instance, Madar : Du- 














chesne, the pioneer of the mission 
tc America, Madame de Gramont 
d’Aster and her two daughters, 
Madame Thérése Maillucheau, Mad- 
ame Bigeu, Madame Prévost, Mad- 
ame Giraud, and the angelic coun- 
terpart of St. Aloysius, Madame 
Aloysia Jouve. We must not pass 
over in silence the benediction 
given on two occasions by the 
august pontiff Pius VII. to Mad- 
ame Barat and her daughters. At 
Lyons she had a long conversation 
with him, in which she explained to 
his great satisfaction the nature and 
objects of her holy work, and she 
also received from his hands Holy 
Communion. At Grenoble all the 
community and pupils received his 
benediction, and of these pupils 
eleven, upon whose heads his trem- 
bling hands were observed to rest 
with a certain special insistance, 
received the grace of a religious 
vocation. Another incident which 
deserves mention is the last visit of 
Madame Barat to her father. ‘The 
strict rules of a later period not hav- 
ing been as yet enacted, she never 


failed, when passing near Joigny on 


her visitations, to stay for a short 
time with her parents, often taking 
with her some of the ladies of her 
society who were of noble or 
wealthy families, that she might 
testify before them how much she 
honored and loved the father and 
mother to whom she owed so great 
a debt of gratitude. On her an- 
nual /féfe she used to send them 
the bouquets which were present- 
ed to her. During her father’s 
last illness she came expressly to 
see and assist him in preparing 
for death, and, though obliged to 
bid him adieu before he had de- 
parted this life, she left him con- 
soled and fortified by her last acts 
of filial affection, and he peacefully 
expired soon after her departure 
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from Joigny, on the 25th of June 
1809. 

At the first council the spirit of 
disunion already alluded to prevent- 
ed Father Varin and Madame Barat 
from undertaking the work of pre- 
paring constitutions’ for the society. 
A brief and simple programme of a 
rule was drawn up and approved by 
the bishops under whose jurisdic- 
tion the houses were placed, and 
Madame Barat became herself the 
living rule and model, on which her 
subjects and novices were formed. 
Father Varin had resigned his office 
of superior when Madame Barat wa: 
formally elected by the council of 
professed members their superwr- 
general. Another ecclesiastic of 
very different spirit, who was the 
confessor of the community and 
the school at Amiens, M. l’Apbé 
de St. Estéve, was ambitious of the 
honor and influence which justly be- 
longed to Father Varin. He obtain- 
ed a complete dominion at Amiens 
by means of Madame de Baude- 
mont, a former Clarissine, who was 
gained over by his adroit flattery 
and artful encouragement of the 
love of sway and pre-eminence 
which her commanding talents, her 
former conventual experience, and 
her mature age, together with ‘the 
advantage of her position as local 
superior, entrusted to her against 
Father Varin’s advice, gave a too 
favorable opportunity of develop- 
ment. M. de St. Estéve arrogated 
to himself the title of founder of 
the society, and planned an entire 
reconstitution of the same under 
the bizarre title of Apostolines, and 
with a set of rules which would 
have made an essential alteration 
of the institute established by Father 
Varin. All the other houses be- 
sides Amiens were in dismay and 
alarm. Madame Penaranda, a lady 
of Spanish extraction, descended 
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from the family of St. Francis Bor- 
gia, who was superior at Ghent, 
separated her house from the so- 
ciety by the authority of the bi- 
shop of the diocese. She returned, 
aowever, some years later, with sev- 
enteen of her companions, to the So- 
ciety of the Sacred Heart. 

In the meantime the Society of 
Jesus had been re-established and 
the Society of the Fathers of the 
Holy Faith was dissolved, most of 
its members entering the Jesuit Or- 
der as novices. Father de Cloriviére 
was provincial in France, and Ma- 
dame Barat, encouraged by the ad- 
vice and sympathy of wise and 
holy men, waited patiently and 
meekly for the time of her libera- 
tion from the schemes of a plausi- 
ble and designing enemy who had 
crept under a false guise into her 
fold. This was accomplished 
through a most singular act of 
criminal and audacious folly on the 
part of M. de St. Estéve. Having 
gone to Rome as secretary to the 
French Legation, in order to fur- 
ther his intrigue by false represen- 


tations at the Papal Court, he was - 


led by his insane ambition, in de- 
fault of any other means of success, 
to forge a letter from the provin- 
cial of the Jesuits of Italy to Ma- 
dame Barat, instructing her to sub- 
mit herself to the new arrange- 
ments of M. de St. Estéve, which he 
declared had been approved by the 
Holy See. In this crisis Madame 
Barat submitted with perfect obedi- 
ence to what she supposed was an 
order from the supreme authority 
in the church, and counselled her 
daughters to imitate her example. 
Very soon the imposture was discov- 
ered. Mesdames de Baudemont, 
de Sambucy, and Coppina left the 
society and went to join another 
in Rome, and the rest of the dis- 
affected members of the commu- 
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nity at Amiens, although not im- 
mediately pacified, made no serious 
opposition to Madame Barat, and 
not long after were so completely 
reconciled to her that all trace of 
disunion vanished. There being 
now no obstacle in the way of form- 
ing the constitutions, a council was 
summoned to meet in Paris, at a 
suitable place provided by Madame 
de Gramont d’Aster, and its issue 
was most successful. It assembled 
on the Feast of All Saints, 1815, 
and in the chapel which was used 
for the occasion was placed the 
statue of Our Lady before which 
St. Francis de Sales, when a young 
student, had been delivered from 
the terrible temptation to despair 
which is related in his biography. 
It was composed of the Reverend 
Mothers Barat, Desmarquest, De- 
shayes, Bigeu, Duchesne, Geoffroy, 
Giraud, Girard, and Eugénie de 
Gramont. Father de Cloriviére 
presided over it, and Fathers Varin 
and Druilhet, previously appointed 
by him to draw up the constitutions, 
were present to read, explain, and 
propose them to the discussion and 
vote of the council. ‘The whole 
work was completed in six weeks. 
The Reverend Mothers Bigeu, de 
Charbonnel, Grosier, Desmarquest, 
Geoffroy, and Eugénie de Gramont 
were elected as the six members of 
the permanent council of the su- 
perior-general, arrangements were 
made for establishing a general 
novitiate in Paris, the society was 
placed under the government of 
the Archbishop of Rheims as eccle- 
siastical superior, who delegated his 
functions to the Abbé Pereau, 2 
solemn ceremony closed the sese 
sions on the 16th of December, and 
early in January the reverend 
mothers returned to their respec- 
tive residences. The constitutions 
were received with unanimous con- 














tentment in all the houses, includ- 
ing Amiens, approved by the bi- 
shops in whose dioceses these 
houses existed, and, finally, a letter 
of congratulation, expressed in the 
most kind and paternal terms, was 
received from his Holiness Pope 
Pius VII. From this period the 
authority of Madame Barat was 
fully established and _ recognized, 
harmony and peace reigned within 
the society, and a new era of ex- 
tension began which has continued 
to the present time. The society 
with its constitutions was solemnly 
approved by Leo XII. in a brief 
dated December 22, 1826, which 
was received at Paris in February, 
1827, during a session of the coun- 
cil. By the authority of the Holy 
See an additional vow of stability 
was prescribed for the professed, 
and the dispensation. from this 
vow reserved to the pope. The 
rules were made more strict in 
several respects, and a cardinal 
protector was substituted for the 
ecclesiastical superior. ‘The royal 
approbation for France was at this 
time also solicited, and granted by 
Charles X., then reigning. In 1839 
another effort was made to give 
a still greater perfection to the 
statutes and to provide for the more 
efficacious government of the insti- 
tute, now become too great for the 
immediate government of the supe- 
rior-general, by a division into pro- 
vinces under provincial superiors. 

At this time the society passed 
through another dangerous crisis, 
and for four years was in a disturb- 
ed state which gave great anxiety 
to the Rev. Mother Barat, dimin- 
ished seriously her influence over 
her subjects, and even occasioned a 
menace of suppression in France 
to be intimated by the government. 
The cause of this trouble was an 
effort made by a number of persons 
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both within and without the soci- 
ety to transfer the residence of the 
superior-general to Rome, and to 
modify the rules in a way to make 
the society as far as possible a com- 
plete counterpart of the Society of 
Jesus. In 1843 this difficulty was 
finally settled by the authority of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, who annulled 
all the acts and decrees which had 
been passed in the councils of the 
society looking towards innova- 
tion, and determined that the resi- 
dence of the superior-general should 
not be removed from France. Hap= 
pily, not a house, or even a single 
member, was separated from the soci- 
ety by this disturbance, and when it 
passed by the venerable and holy 
foundress was more revered and 
loved than ever before, and her 
gentle but strong sway over the vast 
family which she governed was con- 
firmed for ever, never again to suffer 
diminution. Some of the proposed 
changes were, however, absolutely 
necessary for the order and well- 
being of the society, and were pro- 
vided for in the year 1850 by Pius 
1X., who decreed the establishment 
of provinces under the name of 
vicariates, each one to be governed 
by the superior of its mother-house 
with the rank and title of superior- 
vicar, subject to the supreme au- 
thority of the superior-general. At 
the close of Madame Barat’s admin- 
istration, which ended only with her 
life, on Ascension Thursday, 1865, 
there were fifteen vicariates. Since 
then the number has been increas- 
ed. There are three in the United 
States, one in British America, one 
in Spanish America; and in these 
five vicariates there are about eleven 
hundred religious of the first and 
second profession, including lay 
sisters. The number of houses in 


various parts of the world is about 
one hundred, and the total number 
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of members four thousand. Ma- 
dame Barat herself founded one 
hundred and fifteen houses, and 
many others have been established 
since her death. But of these some 
have been suppressed in Italy and 
Germany, and others were given up 
or transferred by the superiors of 
theorder. Madame Goétz, who was 
vicar-general to Madame Barat dur- 
ing the last year of her life, suc- 
ceeded her as superior-general, and 
was succeeded after her own death, 
in 1874, by Madame Lehon, the pre- 
sent superior-general. 

Our limits will not permit even 
a succinct narrative of the events 
which filled up the half-century 
during which Madame Barat govern- 
ed the Society of the Sacred Heart, 
from the memorable council of 
1815 until 1865. We cannot omit, 
however, some brief notice of the 
foundation of the American mission 
and the ladies who were sent over 
to establish it. ‘The first American 
colony was composed of three ladies 
and two lay sisters: Madame Du- 
chesne, Madame Audé, Madame 
Berthold, Sister Catharine Lamarre, 
and Sister Marguérite Manteau. 
Madame Philippine Duchesne was 
a native of Grenoble, where she re- 
ceived an accomplished education, 
first at the Visitation convent of 
Sainte-Marie-d’en-Haut, and after- 
wards under private tutors in the 
same class with her cousins, Augus- 
tin and Casimir Périer. At the age 
of eighteen she entered the Visita- 
tion convent as a novice, but was 
prevented by the suppression of 
the religious orders in France from 
making her vows. During the dark 
days of the Revolution her conduct 
was that of a heroine. After the 
end of the Reign of Terror she rent- 
ed the ancient convent above men- 
tioned, and for several years main- 
tained there an asylum for religious 
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women with a small boarding-school 
for girls, waiting for an opportu- 
nity to establish a regular religious 
house. Her desire was accomplish- 
ed when Madame Barat accepted 
the offer which was made to her to 
receive Madame Duchesne and her 
companions into the Society of the 
Sacred Heart, and to found the 
second house of her society in the 
old monastery of Ste.-Marie-d’en- 
Haut. Madame Duchesne had felt 
“an impulse for the arduous voca- 
tion of a missionary since the time 
when she was eight years old, and 
this desjre had continually increas- 
ed, notwithstanding the apparent 
improbability of its ever finding 
scope within the limits of her vo- 
cation. -She was about forty-eight 
years of age when she was entrust- 
ed with the American mission, and 
lived for thirty-four years in this 
country, leaving after her the repu- 
tation of exalted and really apos- 
tolic sanctity. Madame Eugénie 
Audé had been much fascinated by 
the gay world in her early youth, 
and her conversion was remarkable. 
Returning one evening from a sor- 
rée, as she went before a mirror in 
her boudoir, she saw there, instead 
of her own graceful and richly-at- 
tired figure, the face of Jesus Christ 
as represented in the Zece Homo. 
From that moment she renounced 
her worldly life, and soon entered 
the novitiate at Grenoble as a pos- 
tulant. Even there, her historian 
relates, “on souriait de ses manié- 
res mondaines, de ses belles saluta- 
tions, de ses trois toilettes par jour! 
Méme sous le voile de novice qu’elle 
portait maintenant, elle laissait voir 
encore, pas sans complaisance, l’élé- 
gance de sa taille et les avantages de 
sa personne. On ne tardera pas a 
voir ce que cette ame de jeune fille 
changée en Ame d’apdotre était capa- 
ble d’entreprendre pour Dieu et le 

















prochain.” This great change was 
wrought in her soul during a retreat 
given by Pére Roger on the open- 
ing of the general novitiate at Paris 
during November, 1816. When call- 
ed to join Madame Duchesne two 
years later, she was twenty-four years 
of age, and, after a long period of 
service in the United States, was 
finally elected an assistant general 
and recalled to France. Madame 
Octavie Berthold was the daughter 
of an infidel philosopher who had 
been Voltaire’s secretary. She was 
herself educated as a Protestant, 
was converted to the faith when 
about twenty years of age, and soon 
after entered the novitiate at Gre- 
noble. She volunteered for the 
American mission, animated by a 
desire to prove her gratitude to 
our Lord for the grace of conver- 
sion, and was at this time about thirty 
years of age. “ Caractére sympathi- 
que, coeur profondément devouée, 
intelligence ornée, spécialement ver- 
sée dans ]a connaissance des langues 
étrangéres, Mme Octavie était fort 
aimée au pensionnat de Paris.” 
Mgr. Dubourg, Bishop of New 
Orleans, was the prelate who intro- 
duced the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart into the United States. It 
was during the year 1817 that the 
arrangements were completed at 
Paris. On the 21st of March, 1818, 
the five religious above mentioned 
embarked at Bordeaux on the &e- 
becca, and on the 29th of May, 
which was that year the Feast of 
the Sacred Heart, theyslanded at 
New Orleans, where they were re- 
ceived as the guests of the Ursu- 
lines in their magnificent convent. 
Their own first residence at St. 
Charles, in the present diocese of 
St. Louis, was as different as possi- 
ble from this noble religious house, 
and from those which have since 
that time been founded by the 
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successors of these first colonists. 
Madame Duchesne, in her visions 
of missionary and apostolic life, 
never dreamed of those religious 
houses, novitiates, and pensionates, 
rivalling the splendid establishments 
of Europe, which we now see at 
St. Louis, Manhattanville, Kenwobd, 
and Eden Hall. Her aspirations 
were entirely for labor among the 
Indians and negroes, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, they were satisfied. 
She began with the most arduous 
and self-sacrificing labors upon the 
roughest and most untilled soil of 
Bishop Dubourg’s diocese, and one 
of her last acts was to go on a 
mission among the Pottawattomies, 
from which she was only taken by 
the force of Archbishop Kenrick’s 
authority a little before her death. 
The present flourishing condition 
of the two vicariates of New Or- 
leans and St. Louis is well known 
to all our readers. ‘The foundation 
at New York was due to the en- 
lightened zeal of the late illustri- 
ous Archbishop Hughes, although 
the first idea originated in the mind 
of Madame Barat many years be- 
fore. In the year 1840 the cele- 
brated Russian convert, Madame 
Elizabeth Gallitzin, a cousin of 
Prince Gallitzin the priest of Lo- 


retto, and assistant genera! for 
America to Madame Barat. was 
sent over to establish tnis founda- 


tion and to make a genera! visita- 
tion, in the course of which she 
died suddenly of yetlow fever at 
St. Michel, on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1842 

The first residence in New 
York was tre present convent of 
the Sisters of Mercy in Houston 
Street, from which it was removed, 
first to Astoria, and afterwards to 
the Lorillard estate in Manhattan- 
ville, where is now the centre of an 
extensive vicariate comprising cight 
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houses in the States of New York, 
Rhode Island, Ohio, and Michigan, 
about five hundred religious, a no- 
vitiate containing at this moment 
forty-eight novices exclusive of 
postulants, and flourishing schools 
both for the education of young 
ladies and the instruction of the 
children of those parishes which 
are adjacent to the several con- 
vents. It is not necessary to de- 
scribe for the benefit of our Amer- 
ican readers with more detail the 
history and present condition of 
the Society of the Sacred Heart in 
this country. Our European read- 
ers would no doubt be interested 
by such a history; but, besides the 
imperative reason of a want of 
space in the present article, there 
is another which imposes on us the 
obligation of reserve in ‘respect to 
works accomplished by the living, 
to whom has been transmitted the 
humility as well as the other virtues 
of their holy foundress. There is 
one venerable lady especially, now 
withdrawn from the sphere of her 
long and active administration to a 
higher position in the society, who 
is remembered with too much grati- 
tude by her children, and honor by 
all classes of Catholics in her na- 
tive land, to require from our pen 
more than the expression of a wish 
and prayer, on the part of thou- 
sands whose hearts will echo our 
words as they read them, that she 
may resemble the holy mother who 
loved her and all her American 
children so tenderly, as “sa plus 
chére famille,” m length of days, 
and in the peace which closed her 
last evening. 

We have already alluded briefly 
to the blessed departure of Madame 
Barat from the scene of labor to the 
glory which awaits the saints, in the 
eighty-sixth year of her age and the 
sixty-sixth of her religious life, on 
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the Feast of the Ascension, 1865. 
The narrative of a few salient events 
in her life, and of the principal 
facts in the history of the founda- 
tion of the Sacred Heart, which we 
have thought best to present, mea- 
gre as it is, in lieu of more general 
observations on her character and 
that of her great works, for the 
benefit of those who cannot, at least 
for the present, peruse the history 
of M. Baunard, leaves us but little 
room for any such remarks. The 
character of this saintly woman 
must be studied in the details of 
her private and public life, and in 
the expression she has given to her 
interior spirit in the extracts from 
her vast correspondence published 
by her biographer. No one could 
ever take her portrait; and we are 
assured by one who knew her long 
and intimately that the one placed 
in front of the second volume of 
her life is not at all satisfactory. 
How can we describe, then, such 
a delicate, hidden, retiring, subtile 
essence as the soul of Sophie Barat 
in a few words, or give name to 
that which fascinated every one, 
from the little nephew Louis Du- 
saussoy to Frayssinous, Montalem- 
bert, and Gregory XVI.? Extreme 
gentleness and modesty, which, with 
the continual increase of grace, be- 
come the most perfect and admira- 
ble humility, were the basis of her 
natural character and of her ac- 
quired sanctity. In the beginning 
her modesty was attended by an ex- 
cessive timidity, so that Father Varin 
gave her the name of “ ¢rembleuse 
perpetuelle.” This was supplanted 
by that generous, affectionate con- 
fidence in God which shone out so 
luminously in the great trials of her 
career. Inallthings, and always, Ma- 
dame Barat was exquisitely feminine. 
She conquered and ruled by love, 
and this sway extended over all, from 
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the smallest children to the most 
energetic, commanding, impetuous, 
and able of the highly-born, accom- 
plished, and in every sense remark- 
able women who were under her 
government in the society, to wo- 
men of the world, to old men and 
young men, to servants, the poor, 
fierce soldiers and _ revolutionists, 
and even to irrational creatures. 
With this feminine delicacy and 
gentleness there was a virile force 
and administrative ability, a firm- 
ness and intrepidity, which made 
her capable of everything and afraid 
of nothing. Her writings display a 
fire of eloquence which may be 
truly called apostolic, and would 
be admired in the mouth of an 
apostolic preacher. Besides the 
great labors that she accomplished 
in the foundation and visitation of 
her numerous houses, and in the 
government of her vast society, 
Madame Barat went through seve- 
ral most severe and dangerous ill- 
nesses, beginning with one which 
threatened her life in the first years 
at Amiens; and was frequently 
brought, to all appearance, to the 
very gates of death. Besides these 
sufferings, and the great privations 
which were often endured: during 
the first period of new foundations, 
she practised austerities and pen- 
ances of great severity, to the ut- 
most limit permitted by obedience 
to her directors. With her won- 
derful activity she united the spirit 
of a contemplative; and there are 
not wanting many evidences of su- 
pernatural gifts of an extraordinary 
kind, or proofs of her power with 
God after her death. Mgr. Parisis 
has publicly declared that her life 
was one of the great events of this 
century, and comparable to those of 
St. Dominic, St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Catharine of Siena, and St. Te- 
resa. There is but one, universal 
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sentiment in respect of her sanctity, 
and one, unanimous desire that the 
seal of canonization may be placed 
upon it by the successor of St. Pe- 
ter. A prayer under her invoca- 
tion has been already sanctioned 
by Pius IX., and the cause of her 
beatification has been introduced, 
the issue of which we await, in the 
hope that we may one day be per- 
mitted and commanded to honor 
the modest little Sophie Barat of 
Joigny—who went away weeping in 
the coach to Paris at sixteen to 
found one of the greatest orders of 
the world—under the most beauti- 
ful and appropriate title of Sancta 
Sophia. 

When we consider the work of 
Madame Barat as distinct from her 
personal history, we observe some 
peculiar and remarkable features 
marking its rise and growth. It 
came forth from the fiery, bloody 
baptism of the French Revolution 
as a work of regeneration and re- 
storation. Many of its first mem- 
bers had been through an expe- 
rience of danger, suffering, and he- 
roic adventure which had given 
them an intrepidity of character 
proof against every kind of trial. 
The stamp thus given to the society 
at the outset was that of generous 
loyalty to the Holy See, and un- 
compromising hostility to the spirit 
and maxims of the Revolution. 

Another fact worthy of notice is 
that so many small communities, 
private institutes for education, and 
persons living a very devout and 
zealous life in the world, were scat- 
tered about the territory over which 
the destructive tornado of revolu- 
tion had passed, ready to be incor- 
porated into the Society of the 
Sacred Heart, and furnishing the 
means of a rapid growth and exten- 
sion. 

New orders are not absolutely 
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new creations. They spring from 
those previeusly existing, and are 
affiliated with each other more or 
less closely, notwithstanding their 
differences. Many of the first mem- 
bers of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart had been previously inclined 
to the orders of Mt. Carmel and the 
Visitation, ‘The spirit of the Car- 
melite Order was largely inherited 
by the new society, and from the 
Order of the Visitation the special 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus was received by the same 
transmission of mystic life. The 
organization was produced by the 
engrafting of the principles of the 
constitutions of St. Ignatius on the 
new and vigorous stock. From 
this blending and composition 
sprang forth the new essence with 
its own special notes, its original 
force, and its distinct sphere of 
operation. Cardinal Racanati thus 
expresses his judgment of its excel- 
lence: “My duty has obliged me 
to read the constitutions of almost 
all ancient and modern orders. All 
are beautiful, admirable, marked 
with the signet of God. But this 
one appears to me to excel among 
all the others, because it contains 
the essence of religious perfection, 
and is at the same time a master- 
piece of unity. The Sacred Heart 
of Jesus is at once the pivot around 
which everything moves, and the 
end in which everything results.” 
Pope Gregory XVI. said that the 
Rule of the Sacred Heart was in 
every part the work of God. Al- 
though not an exact counterpart of 
the Society of Jesus, the Society of 
the Sacred Heart is nevertheless, 
in its government and method of 
discipline, modelled after a similar 
type, with equally efficacious means 
for producing in its subjects, in a 
manner proportionate to their femi- 
nine character, all the highest reli- 
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gious virtues of the mixed state ot 
action and contemplation. ‘The 
only important differences between 
the Society of the Sacred Heart 
and the older orders of women are 
the absence of the interior cloister 
and of the solemn vows. ‘The first, 
which is obviously an advantage 
considering the nature of the occu- 
pations in which the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart are engaged, is com- 
pensated for by the extreme strict- 
ness of the rules governing their 
conduct in regard to intercourse 
with the world, and the obligation 
of going at a moment’s warning to 
any house, in any part of the world, 
where they may be ordered by the 
superiors. In respect to the se- 
cond, as the final vows can only be 
dispensed by the pope, the com- 
pleteness and sacredness of the ob- 
lation for life are not diminished, 
but only a prudent provision for 
extraordinary cases secured by the 
“wisdom of the Holy See, which is 
beneficial both to the order and its 
individual members. In respect to 
poverty, self-denial, regularity, and 
all that belongs to the beautiful 
order of conventual life, the written 
rule of the Sacred Heart, which is 
actually observed in practice, is not 
behind those of the more ancient 
orders. In respect to the extent 
and strictness of the law of obedi- 
ence, it is pre-eminent amongall, and 
itsadmirable organization may justly 
be compared to that acknowledge: 
masterpiece of religious polity, th: 
Institute of St. Ignatius. ‘The more 
humble occupations to which so 
many admirable religious women in 
various orders and congregations 
devote themselves form an integral 
part of the active duties of the 
society. A large portion of its 
members are lay sisters, and a great 
number of the religious of the choi! 
are engaged in the instruction of 
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poor children or domestic duties 
which have no exterior é&/at, The 
specific work of the society is of 
course the education of young la- 
dies, with the ulterior end of diffus- 
ing and sustaining Catholic princi- 
ples and Catholic piety, through the 
instrumentality of the ¢eéves of the 
Sacred Heart, among the higher 
classes of society. ‘There cannot 
be a nobler work than this, or a 
more truly apostolic vocation, within 
the sphere to which woman is limit- 
ed by the law of God, human na- 
ture, and the constitution of Chris- 
tian society. What an immense 
power has been exerted by the 
daughters of Madame Barat in this 
way as the auxiliaries of the hierar- 
chy and the sacerdotal order in the 
church, is best proved by the_per- 
secutions they have sustained from 
the anti-Catholic party in Europe, 
and the fear they have inspired in 
the bosoms of tyrannical statesmen 
like Prince Bismarck, who tremble 
with apprehension before the ban- 
ner of the Sacred Heart, though 
followed only by a troop of modest 
virgins. It is after all not strange. 
The women of the revolution are 
more terrible than furies led on 
by Alecto and ‘Tisiphone.. Why 
should not the virgins of the Cath- 
army resemble their Queen, 
who is “terrible as an army set in 
array ” ? 

It is with great regret that we 
abstain from setting forth the en- 
lightened, sound, and thoroughly 
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Christian ideas of Madame Barat, 
and the various councils over which 
she presided, in respect to the edu- 
cation of Catholic girls in our age. 
We are ubliged also to omit notic- 
ing the charming sketches given in 
the book before us of the first pu- 
pils of the Sacred Heart, and the 
noble part which so many of them 
played afterwards in the world. 
We must close with a few words on 
the merit of the Abbé Baunard’s 
work, and an expression of grati- 
tude to the distinguished ecclesias- 
tic who has furnished us so much 
pleasure and edification at a cost 
of such very great labor to himself. 
He has been fortunate in his sub- 
ject and the wealth of authentic 
maaterials furnished him for fulfil- 
ling his honorable and arduous task. 
His illustrious subject has been 
fortunate in her biographer. The 
History of Madame Barat deserves 
to be ranked with Mother Chau-: 
guy's Life of St. Frances de Chantal 
and M. Hamon’s Life of St. Francis 
de Sales. We trust that an abridg- 
ed life by a competent hand may 
furnish those who cannot afford so 
costly a book, or read one so large, 
with the means of knowing the 
character and history of the Teresa 
of our century. ‘There are also 
materials for other histories and bi- 
ographies of great interest and util- 
ity in the rich, varied contents of 
this most admirable and charming 
work, which we hope may not be 
neglected. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE HOUSE OF YORKE,”’ “‘ GRAPES AND THORNS,” ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 


“ CITTA VECCHIA !” 


A COMFORTABLE family party 
came Romeward one May morning 
from Turin. ‘lhey had the railway 
carriage quite to themselves, and 
occupied it fully. Mr. Vane lay 
stretched at léngth on the front seat, 
with a travelling-bag and two shawls 
under his head. It was his first 
visit to Italy, consequently his first 
approach to Rome, but he declin- 
ed his daughters’ invitation to look 
out. He would prefer, he said, to 
admire the country when he should 
feel more inthe mood. “ Besides,” 


he said, “to look at scenery when 


one is going through it behind a 
locomotive irritates both the eyes 
and the temper. If you wish to see 
a near object, no sooner have you 
fixed your eyes upon it than it is 
whisked out of sight, and your 
pupils contract with a snap; if a 
distant one, the moment you per- 
ceive that it is worth seeing, some 
sharp bit of foreground starts up 
and enters like a bramble between 
your eyelids. It’s a Sancho Panza 
feast, and I'll none of it. You 
children can look out and tantalize 
your tempers, if it please you.” 

“Oh! thank you,” his daughter 
Isabel said dryly, availing herself 
of the permission. 

Presently she addressed him 
again: “Papa, if I could find a 
fault in you, it would be that you 
are such a very unreasonably rea- 
sonable man. You have always so 
many arguments in favor of every 
proposition you lay down, there 


isn’t a handle left to take it up 
by.” 

“Thank you!” the gentleman 
echoed. And then there was si- 
lence for a little while—a silence 
of tongues; but, with a ceaseless 
whirr and buzz, the flying train was 
casting the north behind, and plung- 
ing into the south like a bee into a 
flower. 

Mr. Vane’s two daughters, twen- 
ty and twenty-two years of age, sat 
opposite him, each at a window, 
Isabel moving frequently, glancing 
here and there, and speaking when- 
ever the spirit was stirred; Bianca, 
the younger, seeming to be in a 
trance. ‘These two girls were as 
unlike in appearance as it is possi- 
ble for two persons to be who have 
many points of resemblance. Both 
had fine dark eyes, dark hair, com- 
plexions of a clear, pale olive, and 
features sufficiently regular. Bian- 
ca was a trifle taller and finer in 
shape, and her manner had a gen- 
tle dignity, while her sister’s was 
lively and positive. Bianca’s mouth 
was fuller, sweeter, and more silent, 
and her voice softer. She had a 
more penetrating mind than most 
persons were aware of, and thought 
and observed more than she said. 
Isabel caught quickly at the sur- 
faces of things, and had a clever 
way of weaving other people’s ideas 
into her talk that sometimes made 
her appear brilliant. It might be 
said that the impressions of the 
elder were cameo, those of the 














younger intaglio. For the rest, let 
their story speak for them. 

The father was a large, leisurely, 
middle-aged gentleman, whom criti- 
cal people like to call indolent. 
He certainly had, as his elder 
daughter intimated, the faculty of 
finding a great many excellent rea- 
sons why he should not exert him- 
self unnecessarily, and it is proba- 
ble that he might never have been 
brought to the pitch of a trans- 
atlantic voyage but for Miss Isabel's 
politic arguments in urging the mat- 
ter. 

“In. Europe one can be so 
quiet,” she said. “One can live 
there without being tormented by 
the idea that one should be doing 
something for somebody. It isn’t 
considered necessary to have a mis- 
sion. Everything happens half an 
hour or so after time, and every- 
body goes to sleepin the middle of 
the day—in the middle of the street, 
too, if they like. I’ve heard people 
say that it’s just delicious the way 
the clergy take their promenade 
there. ‘Iwo of them will walk 
slowly along a few minutes, then 
stop and carry on their conversa- 
tion a little while, as if they were 
in the Elysian Fields, then resume 
their walk, and so on, walking and 
pausing, in the most delightfully 
leisurely way. Fancy that in New 
York! Why, our idea of walking 
is to get one foot before the other 
as quickly as we can. Going out, 
we see only the spot we start from 
and the spot we arrive at, and We 
shoot from the one to the other as 
if we wore percussion-caps on our 
heads. Marion says that Italy is 
the fabled lotos, and that all the 
dust and dirt people talk so about 
is nothing but pollen.” 

Mr. Vane, who in America felt 
himself like a drone in the midst of 
bees, could not resist this charming 
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picture, and we accordingly find 
him in the land of the lotos. 

“ Bianca,” her sister said present- 
ly, “do you remember the Gold- 
smith’s history of Rome we studied 
at school? I’ve forgotten every bit 
of it but the title, and an impres- 
sion of great uncomfortable doings, 
and haranguing and attitudinizing, 
and killing. I recollect it was al- 
ways a wonder to me when I found 
there were people enough left to 
begin a new chapter with. Now 
we are going to see the places. 
How glad I am we shall not see 
any of the tremendous people !” 

She put her head out of the win- 
dow and added: “I don’t find that 
the country looks any better than 
Massachusetts. But, for all that, { 
am enchanted to be here. How I 
have longed to come !” 

“Indeed!” her father said, star- 
ing a little. “Why, then, did you 
not let us come six months ago, in- 
stead of clinging to London and 
Paris ?” 

She smiled indulgently on him. 
“Perhaps you've forgotten how, 
when I was a child, and when I had 
mince-pie for dinner, I used to slyly 
pick out the large raisins and put 
them under the edge of my plate to 
eat afterward. I recollect your find- 
ing me out once, and asking me if | 
didn’t like raisins, and I was in ter- 
ror lest you were going to take 
them away from me. I’ve been do- 
ing the same thing now—saving the 
best for the last. I wished to dis- 
pose of everything elise first, so that, 
when I return to America, I can 
shut my eyes in Rome, and not 
open them again till they see the 
shores of the New World. And, 
between ourselves, papa, isn’t it a 
dreadfully new world? I wouldn't 
own it to a foreigner, of course; 
but you’re such a dear, stanch old 
Yankee!” And she leaned forward 
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and gave him an affectionate pinch 
in the cheek. 

The younger sister turned quick- 
ly at that. “O Bell! don’t turn 
traitor,” she exclaimed. ‘“ Newness 
is not a disadvantage always. When 
the world was new the Creator 
praised it, but there is no record 
of his ever having praised it after.” 

Mr. Vane looked at his younger 
daughter with a wistful, lingering 
smile. He always looked attentive- 
ly at Bianca when she spoke. 

Isabel lifted her hands in won- 
der. “Well, really, she is playing 
patriot! Who have I heard say 
that her body was born in America, 
but her soul in Italy? Who have I 
heard say that the children of Israel 
were not Egyptians, though they 
were born by the Nile?” 

Bianca smiled to herself softly, 
and looked out of the window as 
she answered: “I am not Playing 
patriot. ‘lhe feeling was always in 
my mind, hanging there silent like 
a bell in its tower; and now and 
then it rang. It always rang when 
struck.” 

“ That’s my darling!” her father 
exclaimed. ‘“ Keep your sweet-ton- 
ed patriotism in its-bell-tower. I 
don’t like the sort that is always fir- 
ing india-crackers under everybody's 
nose. By the way,” he added after 
a while, rousing again, rather unac- 
countably, “ what an absurdity it is 
in us, this coming to Rome in May! 
To-day is the second of the month. 
We should have come in December. 
I wonder I allowed myself to be so 
persuaded. I have a mind to go 
back at once.” 

His elder daughter regarded him 
tranquilly. “ Don’t excite yourself 
unnecessarily, papa,” she said; “ we 
are behind a coachman who never 
turns back. By the time we reach 
Rome you will be as contented as a 
lamb. Do not you perceive some- 
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thing beautiful in our coming at 
this season, with the orange-flowers 
and the jasmines? We do not ar- 
rive, we simply bloom. Even dear 
old papa will put on a film of ten- 
der green over his sombreness, like 
a patriarchal spruce-tree; and as 
to Bianca and me—” 

She sang: 
* Two half-open roses on one twig grew, 

Sweet is the summer. 


A nightingale sang there the whole night through 
Sweet is the summer.” 


“ Here we are! What a comfort 
that we have not to go to a hotel 
nor search:for lodgings! It is very 
nice to have a friend to prepare 
everything.” 

In fact, a friend of the family, 
resident in Rome, who had written 
and received a score or so of let- 
ters on the subject of this journey, 
was waiting outside the barrier at 
that moment. ‘They saw her a lit- 
tle apart from the crowd, looking 
for them as they gave up their tick- 
ets; then a servant took their pack- 
ages, and they were cordially wel- 
comed to Rome. ‘This lady has so 
long been accustomed to hearing 
herself announced by the maid- 
servants of the friends she visits 
as the “Signora Ottant’-otto,” from 
the number of her house, that she 
will not be displeased if we con- 
tinue the title. 

A carriage was called, and in a 
few minutes they had reached the 
home prepared for their reception. 
It was an old-fashioned Roman 
house, situated on a high slope of 
the Viminal where it meets the Es- 
quiline in a scarcely perceptible 
dent. The foréone, entrance, and 
stairs were palatial in size, the lat- 
ter having broad landings lighted 
by double windows in the middle 
of each story; and instead of a 
mere passage or small waiting- 
room, the door of the apartment 
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opened at once into a noble sa/a. 
Large chambers surrounded this 
sala, and a_backward-extending 
wing held smaller rooms and a 
kitchen. All this part of the 
house looked into a garden, where 
orange-trees stood with their sprin- 
kle of fragrant snow, and jasmines 
reared their solid cones of flowery 
gold, perfuming every breeze that 
entered. Beyond the garden, ex- 
tended an orchard and vineyard, 
hiding all that part of the city 
except the long roof and facade of 
the church of St. Catherine of 
Siena, and the grand old tower 
that Vittoria Colonna built her 
convent walls about. ‘These look- 
ed over the rich verdure, standing 
out dark and massive against the 
clear western sky. 

“The front rooms are town, the 
back rooms country,” the Signora 
said. “In the front rooms we 
have the ‘dim, religious light’ that 
Italians love; here are silence, ex- 
cept for the birds, sunshine, and 
flowers.” 

The front drawing-rooms were 
conventional, but the sa/a and din- 
ing-room had a character quite new 
to the travellers. The uncovered 
brick floors, freshly sprinkled and 
swept; the faded old screens of 
yreen silk or embroidered satin, 
set in carved frames; the tarnished 
gilt chairs with scarlet velvet cush- 
ions ; the large sofas, and tables, and 
cases of drawers, all finely carved ; 
the walls almost entirely covered with 
old oil-paintings of every size, some 
without frames, some so dim that 
amid the haze of faded color a 
face would look forth, or an arm 
be thrust out as from a cloud—all 
these made up a picture very dif- 
ferent from the rich, toned-down 
freshness of ‘their New England 
home, where they trod on velvet, 
and would no more have admitted 
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a chair of scarlet and gold than 
they would have allowed a curtain 
to hang after the sun had made a 
streak in it. 

The girls were enchanted. “ How 
delightfully dingy everything is!” 
Isabel cried. “It’s like grandmo- 
ther’s beautiful cashmere shawl that 
is a hundred years old.” 

And then the travellers were good 
enough to say that they were hun- 
gry, and would not be displeased 
if Juncheon should be very prompt 
at the hour of noon. 

“After this, you’ see, we shall 
sail right into your track without 
a break,” Mr. Vane said. “ Your 
hours suit me perfectly ; and whether 
it should be luncheon or dinner at 
noon does not make the least dif- 
ference to me at this season. In 
cold weather I like a late dinner.” 

“T think you will find the early 
dinner pleasanter in summer,” the 
Signora said; “that is, if you rise 
early. You will soon learn, if you 
have not learned already, to give up 
the heavy American breakfast, and 
so will be hungry by noon. ‘That 
gives you the fresh of the morning 
free, with little digestive work to 
dull your activity, and the lovely 
evenings from five to eight or nine. 
If you wish to go out romancing 
by moonlight, the supper is just 
enough to content, without clog- 
ging. The next best plan is, coffee 
on waking, breakfast at ten, and 
dinner at four or five after your 
nap. I have tried all ways, and 
settled on the first for this country. 
Of course it wouldn’t answer for 
our indoor, chilly life at the other 
side of the world.” 

“T do not like a four or five 
o'clock dinner,” Mr. Vane said 
with decision. “It is neither one 

thing nor the other; and I hate to 
go from the bed to the dinner- 
table.” 
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It was the Signora’s first house- 
keeping for any one but herself, and 
she was full of a pleasant anxiety. 
What solemn conferences she had 
with the donna, what explanations, 
what charges she gave! And how 
learned she became in matters to 
which before she had not given a 
thought! In such a dark and nar- 
row street, in a dingy little shop, 
was to be found the best chocolate 
‘in Rome. In such another place, 
where you would least expect, they 
sold coffee of unimpeachable excel- 
lence, which, of course, one had 
roasted and ground in one’s own 
house. Another journey was made 
for tea. She became an object of 
terror to sellers of meat and vege- 
tables, and fruit-venders trembled 
before her. ‘To witness the scorn 
with which she rejected apricots 
that had not the precise cloudless 
sunset tint, peaches that were of a 
vulgar red and green complexion 
or too pale in hue, mandarins not 
sufficiently loose of skin and flat- 
tened at the poles, and grapes and 
figs that could not answer in the af- 
firmative at least six stern ques- 
tions, one would have supposed 
that she must have been accustom- 
ed to such fruits as grew in the Gar- 
den of Eden. As to wine, the story 
of its getting was an admirable 
allustration of moral pulley-power. 
A friend’s friend’s, etc., friend had 
two friends who owned vineyards 
and made wine, and one was fa- 
mous for his white and another for 
his red. The first power in this 
machinery was a semi-weekly cup 
of tea which a certain respectable, 
antique bachelor had taken regular- 
ly with the Signora time out of 
mind, and, losing which, his life 
would have been quite disjointed. 
The flavor of the tea did not, of 
course, extend beyond him, but it 
influenced certain favors in his pow- 
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er to grant, which, in turn, moved 
the next wheel; and so on, quite 
in order, till a way was made from 
certain cool grottos, where the 
hoarded wines sparkled to them- 
selves in the dark, to the small din- 
ner-table where our friends in the 
old Roman house sat and sipped 
liquid rubies or sunshine for an ab- 
surdly small price considering the 
result. 

“But you are giving us too much 
of your time,” the Vanes expostu- 
lated. “We cannot permit you to 
turn housekeeper for us. How 
will you be able to write ?” 

For the Signora Ottant’-otto was 
an authoress. “In the first flush of 
seeing you | could not content my- 
self to write a line,” she said; “and 
by the time I shall have become 
calm my machinery will be in work- 
ing order. After that nothing will 
be necessary but an _ occasional 
warning word or glance.” 

This conversation did not, how- 
ever, take place till the end of the 
first week. ‘The first day the house- 
keeping seemed to have arranged 
itself without human intervention. 

As they seated themselves at the 
luncheon-table the soft boom of 
the gun from St. Angelo proclaimed 
the hour of noon, and immediately 
another booming, as soft, but more 
musical, came from the near campan- 
ile of the Liberian basilica, where the 
great bell struck the Angelus, fol- 
lowed by all the bells in the tower 
in a festa ringing. 

“That is Maria Assunta and her 
four ladies of honor,” the Signora 
said, with all the pride of a pro- 
prietor. “I may as well tell you 
that they and the church they be- 
long to are my one weakness in 
Rome. I have been up the cam- 
panile to visit those bells, have 
read their inscriptions and touch- 
ed their embossed sides, even while 
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they were being rung. An Italian 
boy who was with me exclaimed 
when I put my hand to the ring- 
ing rim of the great bell: ‘Z un 
peccato! Ha fatto tacere Maria San- 
tissima!’” 

They smiled and listened. It 
pleased them to know what the 
Signora liked and how she liked. 

“T remember the first time I saw 
that church,” she said, pleased to 
goon. “It was my first Christmas 
in Rome, and, after having heard a 
Mass at Aurora, I went out alone 
later, to lose myself and see what 
I would come to. I wandered into 
the long street that is now so famil- 
iar, and saw the tip of a campanile 
peeping at me over the hill in front 
like a beckoning finger. I follow- 
ed, and presently knew where I 
must be, though I had carefully 
refrained from reading descrip- 
tions of anything. ‘The morn- 
ing was fresh and clear, but in- 
side the church was quite dim, ex- 
cept that the round window high 
up the eastern end of the nave 
was thrust through by a long bar 
of sunshine that looked as though 
it might make a hole for itself out 
the other end, it was so live and 
solid. I recollected pictures I 
had seen of the Jewish tabernacle, 
with the two bars by which it was 
carried, or lifted, and I said to 
myself, Suppose another gold bar 
should be put in, and the whole 
church, and all who are in it, 
carried off over hill and dale, and 
through the air to some Promised 
Land fairer than Italy. There was 
a man up outside who seemed to 
be afraid of such a catastrophe; for 
he was struggling to draw together 
the two halves of a réd curtain 
over the window. It was not easy 
to do—I presume he was resisted— 
but finally everything was shut out 
but a blush. All that upper end 
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of the nave was rosy, and pink re- 
flections ran along the inner sides 
of the two rows of white columns, 
like ripples in water, and faded at 
the grand altar they had strained to 
reach. You could fancy they sigh- 
ed with contentment when they did 
reach it. The sacristy-bell rang for 
a Mass beginning just as I entered, 
and I took that as an indication 
that I was to go no further till I 
had heard it. So I knelt close to 
the door in a little nook by the tri- 
bune. ‘The priest stopped at the 
altar in the very farthest corner. | 
could see him between the columns, 
and so far away that I could hardly 
know when he knelt orrose. When 
the Mass was over, I seated myself 
where the bases of two columns 
before the Borghese Chapel form a 
grand marble throne, and there I 
stayed the whole forenoon.” 

“ Nothing strikes me more in Ca- 
tholic churches,’ Mr. Vane said, 
“than to see a worshipper attend- 
ing to the service from some far 
nook or corner, with a crowd of 
people walking about between him 
and the altar. You do not seem té 
think it necessary to be near the 
priest or hear what he is saying. 
That is one great difference between 
you and Protestants. What their 
minister says is all. Though, to be 
sure,” he added, “one wouldn’t al- 
ways know what the priest were 
saying, if one were close to him.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary as long as we 
know what he is doing,” the Signora 
replied rather quickly. “ Besides, 
Catholics, even uneducated ones, do 
know very nearly the words he is 
speaking, without hearingthem. It 
is a mistake constantly made by 
Protestants to think that Catholics 
do not understand, because they 
themselves do not. They forget 
that there is little variety in the 
service, and that in all essential 
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parts one Mass is like all other 
Masses. An intelligent Catholic, 
whether he can read or not, can 
tell you just what the priest is 
doing as far off as he can see him, 
and knows just what prayers he 
should offer at the moment. As 
for the priest or his assistant not 
speaking distinctly, they often do, 
oftener than not; and when they 
do not, it is not strange. The 
same words, repeated over and 
over again, even when repeated 
with the whole heart, have a ten- 
dency to become indistinct, and to 
drop the consonants and keep only 
the vowels. ‘The torso of sound is 
all right.” 

“Like the foot of your bronze 
St. Peter, worn smooth with oft-re- 
peated, fervent kisses,” the gentle- 
man said, with a gravity that hid a 


‘Hose who knew little or nothing 
of Mr. Vane usually fancied that 
they knew him perfectly, and were 
in the habit of describing him with 
epigrammatic brevity: A kind, hon- 
orable man, indolent of mind and 
body, very tolerant, has no strong 
convictions, and seems, not so much 
to live, as to be waiting to live, and 
waiting quite comfortably—as if a 
fish out of water should find itself 
for a few days in wine and water. 

Those who knew him best hesitat- 
ed to describe him; but all agreed 
that he was kind and honorable. 
We will not attempt any dissection 
of his character. 

Twenty-three years before we 
find him in Rome he married a 
beautiful girl born in New Orleans 
of Spanish parents. He had long 


admired her, but had been kept 
at a distance by her coldness; and 
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smile. ‘“ You may say that it has 
only the vowel shape of a foot, the 
consonant angles quite kissed away.” 

The Signora lifted her head a lit- 
tle, and immediately changed the 
subject. Decidedly, she thought, 
it would be necessary to correct 
Mr. Vane’s conversation. But it 
would not be pleasant to do so the 
first day. 

They lingered at the table nearly 
an hour, talking over old times and 
friends, and who were dead and 
who were married ; till presently, it 
having got buzzed about among 
the select number of flies in the 
room that there was fruit at hand, 
they reminded the company to re- 
tire. 

“ Tea at five and supper at nine,” 
was the Signora’s parting reminder. 
“And now, a pleasant rest to you!” 





ll. 
ALHAMA |” 


when, quite suddenly, she consented 
to be his wife, he could scarcely 
have told if his delight were greater 
than his surprise. 

“I do not love you,” she said 
with gentle calmness, “ but I esteem 
you, and am prepared to do my 
duty as a wife. I should have pre- 
ferred not to marry; but my parents 
desire that I should, and, as I am 
their only child, I do not think it 
right to oppose their wishes.” 

It was scarcely an explanation to 
satisfy even an accepted lover, and 
Mr. Vane could not help asking if 
there were any one whom she pre- 
ferred to him. 

The answer was not prompt in 
coming, and was given with great 
reserve, though the lady showed 
neither confusion nor unwillingness 
to give it. She thought gravely for 
a minute before speaking, her fair, 
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quiet face all the time open to his 
study. “Ihave never had a lover,” 
she ‘said then, “and I have never 
wished to marry any one. I have 
nothing to confess nor to repent of 
in this regard.” 

With this he had been obliged to 
content himself. What unacknow- 
ledged maiden preference, untouch- 
ed by passion, her words might have 
concealed, if any such had been, he 
could not ask and he never knew; 
but gentle, faithful, prompt in every 
duty, and sincerely desirous to ren- 
der him happy as she was, he al- 
ways felt that there was an inner 
chamber in her heart where he had 
never penetrated, and which she 
had even closed to her own eyes, 
‘There was no appearance of con- 
cealment or conscious reserve, no 
hidden pain, but only a something 
wanting, as if some delicate spring 
in her soul had been broken. He 
had hoped to make her forget what- 
ever shadow of regret her life might 
have known, and to restore her to 
an elastic joyousness more suited to 
her age; and, in the earlier months 
of their married life, finding his ef- 
forts vain, he had broken out in 
some slight reproaches now and 
then. But the blush of pain and 
alarm, the anxious inquiries, “In 
what have I failed?” “ What have 
I done to displease you?” and the 
gayety she strove to assume for his 
pleasure, made him regret his im- 
patience. Tacitly he allowed her 
to renounce an affectation which 
was the first she had ever stooped 
to, and, as time passed on, they 
settled into a friendly and unde- 
monstrative intercourse. Isabel 
seemed to have drawn her disposi- 
tion from this lively surface of. her 
mother’s briefly-troubled life; but 
the younger showed something of 
that quiet melancholy which had 
succeeded. Mrs. Vane died when 
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Bianca was but six years old, and 
her husband had never manifested 
any disposition to marry again, 
seeming to be satisfied with the 
society of his children. 

In religion the daughters followed 


. their mother, who had been a Cath- 


olic. 
tant. 

“Poor papak’ Isabel said when 
speaking to a friend on the sub- 
ject, “he never will be persuad- 
ed to study theology. The only 
way to attract him to a religion 
would be by the excellence of its 
professors; and he protests that he 
sees no difference in people in gen- 
eral, that he has no doubt the Chi- 
nese have amiable qualities, and 
that, if he lived among the Turks, 
he should probably become very 
fond of them. What can one du 
with such a man? Bring out all 
your hard little arguments and lay 
them down before him, showing 
how perfectly they fit into the most 
beautiful mosaic for your side, and 
he listens with the greatest atten- 
tion, then mixes them ail up, and 
rearranges them into an entirely 
different pattern for the opposite 
side, and ends by declaring that 
both are true as far as they go. 
You see, he has spent his life with 
two excellent women, one Protes- 
tant and the other Catinolic—his 
mother and our manima—and that 
has spoiled him tor conversion. 
I’ve often wished that dear grand- 
mamma had been the least bit of a 
vixen, or had even taken snuff in 
her old age; but she never did a 
thing to spoil the beautiful white 
halo about her, and died at last as 
she had lived. Mamma went as 
the moon goes, waning, growing 
dimmer every day, till you see it 
like a little silver cloud in the sky, 
and then it is gone. But grand- 
mamma seemed to look up sudden- 


The father was still Protes- 
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ly, and smile, and disappear, as if 
some one she thought the world of, 
andtchadn’t seen fora long time, 
had come and called her out of the 
room for a minute.” 

“You ask what you are to do 
with such a man as your father,” 
her friend-said. “I answer, you can 
let him alone, and I strongly advise 
you todo so. He's quite capable 
of thinking and observing without 
being teased. He leaves you free ; 
do the same by him.” 

“IT suppose I must,” the girl 
sighed unwillingly. 

Bianca, who remembered her 
mother only as the little silver 
cloud fading in the sky, had also 
her pretty tribute to pay to the 
grandmother, who had not been 
many years dead. 

“Of course we wished her to 
be a Catholic,” she said; “but no 
one could know her and doubt 
that she was good. She did: not 
believe our dogmas because she 
did not understand them, but she 
never spoke an uncharitable word 
of us. Indeed, I used to think 
that unconsciously she believed 
everything. Her religion was like 
a rose-bush on which only one rose 
bloomed out, and that rose was 
Christ. All the rest were just 
buds with the smallest pink tips 
showing. She was so dazzled and 
wondering over her wonderful one 
rose that she could not think of 
the others. What a blossoming out 
there will be when she reaches 
heaven, if she is not there already !” 

While we have been giving this 
little history, casa Ottant’-otto has 
been as tranquil as if it were mid- 
night instead of mid-day. The 
rooms were perfectly dark, except 
where a chink in the shutter or a 
loose hasp let in here and there 
a light too small to be called a ray, 
which made a pale glow in one 
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spot, showing like a blotch on the 
darkness. Not a sound was heard 
within, and scarcely a sound from 
without; for, early as it was in the 
season, the street had its quiet 
hour, and the birds, the only noisy 
people on the garden side, would 
no more have thought of singing 
at noon than of remaining silent in 
the morning. 

But, as-the afternoon wore on, 
something stirred on a red cushion 
in a corner of the dining-room. 
It was a black cat, called, from its 
color, the abate. This member of 
the family rose, stretched himself 
slowly, first one side, then the 
other, opened his mouth in a por- 
tentous yawn, and seemed to utter 
an inquiring “Mew!” but, what 
with sleepiness, warmth, and lan- 
guor, the sound was very nearly 
inaudible. Looking about, he saw 
Adriano, the man-servant, asleep 
in an arm-chair, his head, in a little 
scarlet cap with a tassel, dropped 
on one shoulder, his arms hanging 
down over the arms of the chair. 
Wakened, perhaps, by the glance, 
the man opened his eyes, gathered 
up his head and arms, and began, 
in turn, to stretch himself out of 
sleep, giving an audible yawn in- 
stead of a “Mew.” ‘The adat 
then exerted himself so far as to 
saunter to the threshold of the 
door looking into the kitchen. 
Annunciata, who had placed her 
chair in a corner of the room in 
such a manner that the walls sup- 
ported her while she slept, was just 
stretching out one foot to pick up 
the sandal that had dropped off 
during her nap. All this the cat 
saw, doubtless. It was too dark 
for any one else to see. 

Presently Adriano opened a half 
shutter in the dining-room, admit- 
ting a faint light; then, passing, 
with slip-shod feet, into the sada, 
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threw the windows wide open. In- 
stantly all the bright out-doors, 
which had been waiting to enter— 
sunshine, perfume, and west wind— 
rushed in together, lit the gilding in 
a new glitter, reddened the velvet 
again, whitened the curtains and 
set them blowing about, roused a 
hundred little winking mischiefs in 
the carvings, and almost brought a 
smile into the many pictured faces 
on the walls that had been waiting 
so long in the dark with their eyes 
wide open. 

After a little interval, the Signora 
came out of her room; then Isabel’s 
bright face appeared. 

“T didn’t believe I should sleep 
a wink on this first day,” she said; 
“but I have slept the whole time. 
One becomes accustomed to every- 
thing. But where can Bianca be? 
I’m not at all sure she did right to 
go out alone, and at this hour. 
That girl does the most extraordi- 
nary things sometimes, quiet as she 
seems. I sometimes think, Signora, 
that Bianca has great force of will.” 

Uttering this last remark, the 
young woman looked at her friend 
as if she expected an astonished de- 
nial. The Signora, on the contrary, 
replied with a rather significant 
smile: “Only ‘sometimes,’ my 
dear? If your sister had a motive 
worthy, her will would be strong 
enough to oppose the whole world.” 

“Bianca!” cried Isabel in aston- 
ishment. “Why, she is the softest 
creature alive.” 

The Signora was arranging tea- 
cups on a table drawn up before 
one of the large sofas, and waited 
until her hands were free of them 
before replying, as she wished to 
speak with emphasis. “Do you 
think,” she said then, “that it is 
only the positive, opinionated 
women who have firmness of char- 
acter? My experience is that your 
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women who are constantly driving 
and directing people in small things 
can almost always be themselves 
driven in great things, while those 
who do not like to make a fuss 
about trifles will stand their ground 
when it comes to a matter of im- 
portance. If the truth could be 
known, I believe it would be found 
that the world’s heroines of action 
and of suffering have been those 
same soft creatures in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. And here’s the chiid 
now.” 

In fact, the entrance-door opened 
at that moment from without, and 
Bianca Vane came in with cheeks 
as red as roses. She had begged 
the Signora’s permission to go out 
instead of going to bed, promising 
to go no farther than Santa Maria 
Maggiore, which was but five min- 
utes’ walk from the house. 

Isabel looked at her sister very 
gravely while she stood pulling the 
great key out of the lock, smiling to 
herself, and tugging away with the 
softest, prettiest hands in the world. 
The elder sister had been accus- 
tomed to be called, and to consid- 
er herself, the stronger of the two, 
and she was not altogether certain 
now that the Signora had not been 
jesting. 

The great Italian key, large 
enough for a prison, was got out of 
the lock, the door shut, half by 
the wind and half by the lady, with 
a force that made its three little 
bells and its two immense iron bolts 
rattle and ring, and Bianca went 
straight to the Signora and kissed 
her—a somewhat unusual demon- 
stration. “I’ve been so happy!” 
she whispered close to the cheek 
her lips had touched. “ How beau- 
tiful it is! You must let me have 
a ‘weakness’ for your church and 
its bells, and all that belongs to it.” 

A nod and glance of intelligence 
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were exchanged between the two, 
and the girl went to take off ,her 
bonnet. 

Mr. Vane appeared at the same 
moment, looking as if he had enjoy- 
ed a most satisfying nap, and tea 
was prepared. The Signora and 
the two. girls occupied the long red 
sofa, over which, on the wall, a 
stately Penelope, seated among her 
maidens, laid aside her often-ravel- 
led wel, and earnestly regarded the 
Ulysses whom she had not yet re- 
cognized, but could not remove her 
eyes from. At the other side of 
the table, opposite them, a high- 
backed, ample chair had been plac- 
ed for the gentleman of the family, 
who seemed to feel himself very 
much at home. 

“ Has my little girl been asleep ?” 
he asked, looking at his younger 
daughter. 

“Well, no, papa,” was the reply, 
“but she has been dreaming.” 

No more questions were asked 
then. Mr. Vane was looking at 
the picture opposite him, which 
had a very pleasant suggestion of 
perils and journeys over, and happy 
reunion after long separation. Sud- 
denly his glance dropped to the 
lady beneath, went back to the pic- 
ture, and a second time sought the 
Signora’s face. 

“Why,” he said, “ that Penelope 
looks as though you had sat for her 
to a not very good artist.” 

The Signora gave him his tea. 
“I assure you,” she said, “that I 
never posed for that nor any other 
Penelope during the whole course 
of my life. The character doesn’t 
suit me.” 

Mr. Vane took his cup, and stud- 
ied over this little speech while he 
slowly stirred in his tea two cubes of 
sugar. He had been quite correct 
in his remark. The two faces were 
strikingly alike—fine in their oval 
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shape, with dark-blue eyes, and a 
hint of yellow in the thick flaxen 
hair, 

Presently he looked up. “I can’t 
guess,” he said. 

The lady laughed. “ When it is 
so plain? Well, in the first place, | 
am not so industrious; in the next 
place, I shouldn’t have let Ulysses. 
go away without me; in the third 
place, I haven’t the suitors; and, in 
the fourth place, if I had had them, 
I should have kept them in better 
order. I think the places are all 
taken. And now, Bianca has for 
a long time had something on her 
mind to say. You have the floor, 
my dear.” 

“Oh! it’s nothing,” Bianca said ; 
“ only if you are done talking about 
Penelope, I should like to give you 
all a piece of advice.” 

The company were unanimously 
anxious to hear. Gentle sugges- 
tions they often heard from this 
young lady; but it was perhaps the 
first time they had ever heard her 
propose deliberately to give advice 
to any one, and still less to a com- 
pany of elders. 

“My advice is this,” she said: 
“whenever any of you take your 
first walk in a strange city, look at 
the house you live in before you go 
away from it, and see how it is 
made, and what number it is, and 
make sure of the name of the street; 
otherwise, though you may find every 
place you do not want, you may 
never find your own house again. 
That’s all I have to say.” 

“Excellent advice!” Mr. Vane 
said. “But may I ask what made 
you think of it just now?” 

“First let me tell you a little 
story,” said Bianca. “Once upon a 
time a young woman I know went 
to live in a strange city where they 
spoke a language she did not un- 
derstand. The very first day, al- 

















most the first hour, she went out for 
a walk, and went alone; but her 
mind was so full of the place she 
was going to that she took no note 
of the place she was leaving. No 
matter what a nice time she had 
before she started to return; that 
doesn’t belong to the story, which 
is entirely tragical. Her troubles 
began when she thought that in two 
minutes she would be at her own 
door. Come to think ahout it, she 
had no idea where her own door 
was, in which of three or four radiat- 
ing streets it was to be found, or 
what the number of it was, nor how 
it looked. So she wandered up 
and down, and to and fro, in the hot 
sun, and passed her home without 
recognizing it any more than the 
Signora’s portrait up there recog- 
nizes her husband; and at last. 
when she was just ready to cry, and 
to believe that the house and every- 
body in it had been bewitched and 
whisked off to some other conti- 
nent, and that she had to go blow- 
ing about for ever in that lost way, 
what do you think happened ?” 

The story-teller had reason to be 
gratified by the expression of in- 
tense interest with which her audi- 
ence waited for the catastrophe. 

“Well,” she continued, “this 
poor wanderer happened to glance 
up a house-front as she was passing, 
and she saw out of a window a hand 
laid on the frame—just the hand of 
some one who stood inside. It was 
very handsome and white, and on 
one finger of it was a ring that she 
recognized. And then the tears of 
sorrow that she wads about to shed 
changed to tears of joy, and she 
said: ‘O darling hand of my 
papa, with my own good-for-nothing 
cameo face on it—'” 

And Bianca finished her story by 
flying up out of her chair, and 
rushing to hang, on her father’s 
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shoulder, and kiss the hand that 
had found her. 

“You don’t mean to say that you 
have been out wandering about 
Rome all alone!” Mr. Vane ex- 
claimed, reddening. 

“T only went up to the Liberian 
basilica,” she said; “ and it was an 
absurd thing in me, getting lost. 
You didn’t imagine I was going 
properly to sleep my first day in 
Rome, did you? You might as 
well have put a flame to bed, and 
told it to shut its eyes.” 

As she spoke, a dash of clear 
crimson stained her cheeks, as if 
the juice of a ripe pomegranate had 
been flung over them, and her head 
was raised quickly and with an air 
that was almost defiant, though un- 
consciously so. 

The Signora had seen this ges- 
ture and blush once or twice be- 
fore, and thought she understood 
the meaning of them; how the im- 
passioned and enthusiastic nature 
hidden under that pensive softness 
and silence resented now and then 
the languid indifference of the fa- 
ther and the superficial positive- 
ness of the sister, and proudly as- 
serted its own claim to an individ- 
ual and untrammelled existence. 

Mr. Vane dropped his eyes, and 
an expression of pain passed mo- 
mentarily over his face. He also 
had seen the look before—seen it in 
his wife’s face as well as in his 
daughter’s. “I do not mean to 
shut you up, my dear,” he said 
gravely. “I only wish that you 
should come to no harm. If you 
like to go about freely, the Signora 
can, perhaps, recommend a good, 
trusty servant, who will protect you 
without being intrusive.” 

She did not say a word, only 
leaned close to him, and laid her 
cheek, still glowing red, on his 
hair. 
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He smiled, and spoke more light- 
ly. “But I should like to have 
you go with me sometimes, and 
kindle my fuel with your fires.” 

She embraced him silently and 
went back to her seat. 

The Signora smiled into her tea- 
cup over this little scene, in which 
nothing had pleased her more than 
the sweet readiness of the father to 
be reconciled, and his quick com- 
prehension of the meaning of his 
daughter’s mute caress. “He has 
certainly great delicacy and sensi- 
tiveness,” she thought. “I wonder 

. if Bianca and he may not be very 
much alike !” 

“The chief danger in walking 
out in Rome,” she said, “is from 
the public carriages. The tradi- 


tions are evidently all in favor of 
those who drive, not of those who 
walk, and pedestrians have no rights 
which quadrupeds and the bipeds 


who drive them are bound to re- 
spect. For the rest, I have gone 
about a good deal alone, and have 
had no more annoyance than I 
should have had in any other large 
city in the world. Of course young 
Italian women have not so much 
liberty as we take; but all sensible 
and honest people here understand 
that foreigners do not cross land 
and sea, and come to the most fa- 
mous city in the world, in order to 
shut themselves up in houses ; and, 
moreover, that it may well be in- 
convenient sometimes to find an 
escort. I told Bianca that she 
could go up to the church as well 
as not, but must go no further. 
[t was stupid of me not to warn her 
of losing her way back. And,” she 
added, with a sudden change, “it 
was still more stupid of me not 
to recollect the difference between 
American and Italian bread. You 
poor child!” For she had caught 
sight of Isabel getting quite red in 
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the face over a roll she was trying 
to break. 

“They do bake their bread so 
hard here and in France,” the girl 
sighed, giving up the attempt in 
despair. “In Paris I could throw 
our rolls all about the room with- 
out injuring anything but the furni- 
ture. I didn’t make the smallest 
dent in the bread.” 

The Signora promised them the 
most American of bread for the fu- 
ture, but added: “I have become 
so accustomed to this hard baking 
that I had furgotten all about the 
difference. In time you will come 
to préfer it, and to find that the 
lighter baking will taste raw to you. 
Indeed, you will adopt a good many 
Italian customs in regard to eating, 
which, so far as concerns health, I 
think they understand better than 
any other nation. Their prohibi- 
tions you must certainly attend to, 
however unreasonable they may 
seem to you; but you are not oblig- 
ed to eat what they like. he first 
year I came here I broke a tooth 
trying to eat a piece of cake they 
brought me on Christmas Eve. 
They said it was their custom to 
eat it at that season, and I obeyed 
dutifully. It is dark, a caricature 
of our fruit-cake, and seems to be 
made of nuts and raisins, held to- 
gether by a tough, dry paste. It 
was like a piece out of a badly- 
macadamized street. Fortunately, 
I broke only one tooth, and that 
saved my stomach; for I do not 
know what would have become of 
me if I had swallowed the stuff.” 

Mr. Vane gave a_ significant 
“Ahem!” “I should have suppos- 
ed,” he remarked, “that any one 
who had. swallowed the Infalli—” 

“Papa!” cried Isabel, making 2 
peremptory gesture to silence him. 

“ —bility—” he pursued calmly. 

“O papa!” said Bianca, with soft 

















entreaty. He winced, but finished 
—“ ought to be able to digest any- 
thing that Rome can offer.” 

The two girls looked at the Sig- 
nora. ‘They knew her rather better 
than their fatherdid. She was fold- 
ing her napkin up very carefully, and 
considering. After a minute, still 
smoothing the damask folds, she 
spoke. “I have always thought it 
wrong to ridicule éven a false reli- 
gion. When I think that on the 
poor crumbling mythologies of the 
world the souls of men have tried 
to climb to such a heaven as they 
had glimpses of, or were capable of 
imagining, their mistakes become to 
me sad, or terrible—anything but 
laughable. One doesn’t laugh at 
sight of a rotten plank that broke in 
the hands of adrowning man. And 
if falsehood, when human prayers 
have been breathed on it, and hu- 
man tears shed on it, and human 
hearts have clung to it, believing it 
to be truth, is something no longer 
to be ridiculed, how much more 
should we treat the truth seriously ! 
The dogma of Infallibility was the 
anchor the church dropped when 
she saw the storm coming, and it is 
probable that before we shall have 
peace again we may hang for a time 
on that one rope. Nothing in reve- 
lation is more serious to me.” 

She rose, without giving any op- 
portunity for reply, and without 
looking at any one. “If you like, 
we will prepare for a drive,” she 
added, and left the room quietly. 

But in spite of the calmness with 
which she spoke the Signora was 
much agitated, and scarcely refrain- 
ed from tears when she was alone. 
To give such a reproof was only 
less difficult than-to suffer an affront 
tothe church to pass unreproved ; 
and it was with a little nervousness 
that she went out to meet her guest 
again. 
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He was in the drawing-room 
alone, evidently waiting for her, and 
the first glance in his face entirely 
reassured her, so sweet and untrou- 
bled was his expression. 

“T am like a great rough elephant 
who has stepped on the kind lady 
who was feeding him with sugar- 
plums,” he said, and offered his 
hand to her with a confidence in 
her good-will which was almost 
more pleasing than her confidence 
in his. 

And so ended their first and last 
quarrel. 

The girls, who came presently, 
with a little timidity, beamed when 
they saw the two standing by a win- 
dow and watching the work going 
on across the street. All the space 
there had once been a palace-gar- 
den, but now nearly every flowery 
thing had disappeared, and in their 
place the foundations cf a large 
building were being laid in a su- 
perbly solid way. Wide walls of 
stone, on which three men could 
walk abreast, had in some places 
risen a few feet above the outer 
level, their bases sunk ten feet, per- 
haps, below the deep cellar bottom, 
and the trenches for founding the 
partition-walls were being dug in 
the same manner. They could see, 
too, the beginning of the grand 
stone arches which were to support 
the floors. An Italian would have 
passed all this without notice; but 
to one accustomed to the flimsy 
style of American architecture the 
sight was refreshing. In the centre 
of the space the building was to oc- 
cupy still remained a fountain-basin 
from which the water had been 
drawn away, exposing a circle of 
beautiful round arches of gray 
stone. Under these arches the 
workmen were accustomed to take 
refuge when a shower came up, 
crouching there contentedly, and 
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looking out at the bright drops as 
they fell, like swallows out of a row 
of nests under the barn-eaves. 

“T have wondered whether there 
ever before was a house on this 
spot,” the Signora said. “If there 
were, a garden has bloomed over it 
for centutjes, as, perhaps, at some 
future time, another garden will 
cover the ruins of this work of to- 
day. <A few months ago some 
flowers still lingered here, but they 
were trampled or dug away, tiil at 
last only one red poppy was left 
at the edge of the cellar-wall.. I[ 
watched it day after day, blazing 
there like a heart on fire. Every 
morning I looked out I feared to 
miss it; but there it clung among 
trampling feet of men and beasts, 
with stone-work being built almost 
over it, and every sort of destruc- 
tion threatening, but never fall- 
ing. When nearly a week had 


passed, I could bear it no longer. 
If at that time I had seen a foot set 
upon, or a rock crushing, the flower, 
I should have cried out as though I 


were myself being crushed. I sent 
Adriano out to get it for me, and 
pressed it carefully in the prettiest 
book I have—the brave little blos- 
som! Here it is, see! The thin 
petals are like faded blood-stains, 
but the seed-vessel in the centre is 
firm, and precisely like a little mar- 
ble urn with a mossy vine wreathing 
its base and running up one side. 
In that urn repose the dust and the 
hope of a long line of scarlet pop- 
pies.” 

The gentleman listened indul- 
gently to the Signora’s story, and 
watched her with interest as she 
put the relic carefully away. 

And then they went down to the 
carriage that was waiting for them, 
and drove through the long street 
that stretches over hill and valley 
from the Esquiline to the Pincio, so 
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that one looks, as through a tele- 

scope, from the sunny brow of the 

former to the campanile where Maria 

Assunta and her maidens 

“Sprinkle with holy sounds the air, as the priest 
with the hyssop 


Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings 
upon them.” 


Some one has said of this street 
that it is like a boa-constrictor 
after it has swallowed an ox and 
stretched itself out to digest him, 
and the Quirinal Hill is the ox. 

All the world was out that even- 
ing, and even the most insensible 
promenader spared a glance for 
the sky. It was Roman form with 
Gothic colors, the round arch of the 
heavens a pale, pure gold, bright, 
yet tender as a flower, and against 
that background, less like a city than 
like an embossed picture, Rome, 
with its great cupola, its crowded 
beauties of architecture, its pines 
and its cypresses. Of the person- 
ages, more or less distinguished, in 
the circle of carriages behind them, 
the new-comers took but little note. 
The old papal picture, with its car- 
dinals’ coaches and its prelates’ 
costumes, was effaced, and there 
was nothing in the human part of 
the scene more striking than the 
last Paris fashions—as if some tyro 
with his coarse brush should paint 
over a Titian. If one should seek 
for royalty in that crowd, he would 
not find the angelic old king, cloth- 
ed in white, as if already among the 
blest, beaming on all the faces 
turned toward him, and giving 
benediction right and left as he 
went. In place of that might be 
seen to pass a brutal face, with the 
color of one half-strangled, with up- 
turned nose and curled-up mous- 
tache, and with eyes whose glances 
no respectable woman would en- 
counter. The Roman people use: 
to say, “ When the pope comes out. 
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the sun comes out”; but no such 
shining proverb was suggested by 
this dark and forbidding face. 

The Signora, looking with her 
friends, seemed herself to behold 
Rome for the first time, and to see 
in swift contrast both present and 
past. Was it past, indeed, and for 
ever, ‘that dominion of centuries, 
around which had gathered a glory 
so. unique? She stretched her 
hands out involuntarily, and sighed 
in the song of the vanquished 
Moors : 


* Ay de mi, Alhama!” 


Mr. Vane turned to her rather 
suddenly. “I have great confi- 
dence in your sincerity,” he said, 
“and I believe that you who know 
the truth need not fear. Now, 
setting aside the questions of the 
right of the church to possess Rome, 
and the need she has of it as a base 
of operations, and the fact that the 
great functions are no longer per- 
formed, tell me, do you really regret 
the old time ?” 

“You are setting aside a great 
deal,” she said smilingly; “but I 
answer you yes with all my heart. 
Kome has lost inevery way. There 
seems no longer in the world a 
place for tired people to come to. 
All is hurry, and fret, and fuss; 
and comfort is gone. Has it ever 
occurred to you to think that many 
people, especially in progressive 
countries, inflict an immense deal 
of discomfort on themselves and 
others in striving for what they call 
the comforts of life, losing with one 
hand what they gain with the 
other? The contented spirit is 
gone, the quiet, the patience, the 
simplicity, the charity. Poverty 
was never before unpitied in Rome, 
and now the poor not only beg, 
they starve. ‘They never starved 
in the old time. I would not un- 
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dervalue the improvements of mo- 
dern science—I am proud of them; 
but they are not all, nor the great- 
est, glories of life. Such of them 
as suited the place would have 
come in gently and gradually, with- 
out disturbing anything. They 
have been brought in at the point 
of the bayonet, and the bayonet- 
point has been left in them. We 
still feel it. I sometimes pity these 
progressionists, who are often, no 
doubt, sincere in their hopes and 
aspirations, as well as immensely 
conceited at the same time. ‘They 
feel the pains of life for themselves 
and for others, and they fancy that 
they have found a new solution for 
the problem that the church solved 
centuries ago, and that they can 
have heaven let down to them, in- 
stead of having the trouble of 
climbing to it. It’s a pitiful thing 
to dedicate one’s iife to a great 
mistake. Yes, Rome is spoilt, look- 
ing at it from a philanthropic as 
well as from an artistic and a reli- 
gious point of view.” 

“It was here Lucullus gave his 
famous supper,” Isabel said, glanc- 
ing back at the gardens. “ Was 
that what is called the most costly 
supper ever given? I forget.” 

Bianca clasped the Signora’s arm 
and whispered against her shoul- 
der: “We know a costlier one, 
don’t we?” 

“Speak, darling!” was the an- 
swering whisper. 

“Where the Host gave himself, 
and made the feast eternal.” 

After a few minutes they looked 
round to find the drive almost de- 
serted, and, entering their carriage, 
drove slowly homeward, making a 
few little turns in the neighborhood 
to familiarize the new-comers with 
the location of the house. ‘The 
Ave Maria was ringing from all 
the belfries, great and small, from . 
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storied campanile, and little arches 
set against the sky; workmen and 
workwomen were going homeward, 
and windows were everywhere being 
shut on the beautiful twilight, whose 
air the Italians so fear. 

They went up to the sada, and, 
albeit with a sigh, shut out the west 
with its crescent now triumphant, 
and all the sweetness of orange and 
jasmine flowers, and all the. twitter 
of subsiding birds. ; 

“T think,” the Signora said, “ that 
the Roman past wishes to monopo- 
lize the Roman nights, and that the 
unhealthy air we fear is nothing but 
the breath of ghosts who do not de- 
sire our company out of doors. But 
it’s a pity, besides being very dis- 
agreeable of them.” 

Annunciata brought in a lamp, 
and said “ Buona sera!” in setting 
it down. 

“They always wish you édwona 
sera when they bring the lamp, 
and felice or felicissima notte when 
they leave you for the night,” the 
Signora said. “Impatient as I am 
with them sometimes, they constant- 
ly conciliate me by some pretty cus- 
tom. I followed one of these cus- 
toms this morning—a beautiful one, 
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too. It is this: When a priest says 
his first Mass, any one who will 
may follow him to the sacristy, and 
kiss his hand in the palm and at 
the back. Isn’t it beautiful? A 
young priest from one of the col- 
leges said his first Mass in the Bor- 
ghese chapel this morning. An el- 
der priest, whom they call in: such 
cases the padrino or god-father, 
stood by-him, and two young fel- 
low-students served the Mass, one 
of them receiving Holy Commu- 
nion. When it was over, I begged 
and received permission to kiss the 
sacred hand that had just conse- 
crated and touched the Holy Eu- 
charist for the first time.” 

They were a little tired that eve- 
ning, and separated very soon after 
supper. The father went to his 
room, Isabel to hers, and, after their 
doors had closed, the Signora stole 
to Bianca’s to give her one good- 
night kiss, and found her just kneel- 
ing by her bedside. 

The girl gave a tearful smile 
over her shoulder, but did not 
rise. 

“ Felicissima notte!” 
friend, and, embracing, 
the care of the angels, 


said her 
left her to 
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‘THE IRISH HOME-RULE MOVEMENT. 


WHATEVER the ultimate fate and 
fortunes of the Irish Home-Rule 
movement may be, it must be con- 
ceded that the projectors of no 
other political endeavor witnessed 
in Ireland for a century past took 
greater pains than did its founders 
to constitute the undertaking as 
the work, not of a party or a sec- 
tion or a class, but of the whole 
nation. 

For three years, from 1870 to 1873, 
the organization had existed in the 
precursory or preliminary character 
described in the last number of THE 
CatHotic Wor.p. Signs which 
could not be misread had, with in- 
creasing frequency and force, pro- 
claimed that even already it might 
well, without presumption, adopt 
a more authoritative tone; but to 
the men who guided its counsels, 
these things spoke only of the mo- 
ment come at last for submitting 
their work to formal ratification or 
rejection by the country. 

In what manner, or by what means, 
could the opinions of the Irish peo- 
ple best be collected or ascertained 
for such a purpose? By the formal 
and regular, open, public, and free 
election of parochial, baronial, or 
county delegates to a national con- 
vention, of course. But there 
a law which forbids such a pro- 
ceeding in Ireland. Delegates 
may be elected, and may sit, delib- 
erate, vote, and act, in convention 
assembled, in England, Scotland, or 
Wales; but if such a proceeding 
were attempted in Ireland the 
parties would be liable to imprison- 


is 
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ment.* <A formal election of dele- 
gates to a national convention be- 
ing therefore impracticable, what 
course would be deemed next best ? 
Only by indirect means could the 
results which such a convention 
would directly supply be replaced. 
The votes of the parliamentary re- 
presentatives would have been an 
excellent test of the public feeling, 
had those representatives been 
elected by such free choice as the 
present system of vote by ballot 
secures in Ireland. But in 1873 
it was only at desperate cost the 
Irish constituencies could venture 
to exercise the franchise as con- 
science dictated. The votes of mu- 
nicipal representatives, and other 
popularly elected public bodies, 
would come next in importance, 
yet these were amenable to a simi- 
lar objection ; although, as a matter 
of fact, a vast proportion (probably 
a large majority) of those repre- 
sentatives, even in 1873, would 
vote a protest against the rule of 
the English Parliament. Summon- 
ing classes, as classes, to sit in 
Dublin as a national council was 
not to be listened to. Fora long 
period these were the questions, 
the perplexing problems, which, ad- 
journed from meeting to meeting, 
occupied the Home Government 
Council. At length they decided 
* This odious law, known as the “ Irish Conven- 
tion Act,”’ was passed by the Irish Parliament in 
order to forbid, the Volunteers and other friends 
of Parliamentary Reform from ‘‘overawing the 
legislature.”” Its repeal has been steadily resisted 
by the British Parliament, which finds the restric- 


tion now as invaluable as the Irish people find 
it oppressive. 
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that there was nothing for it but 
to convene by a great National 
Requisition, which should be a 
sort of plébiscite or declaration in 
itself, an aggregate conference 
of delegates or “ deputations ” 
from every county in Ireland. It 
was urged by some that the requi- 
sition should be an “open” one 
—merely calling upon the confer- 
ence to discuss the Irish situation; 
but this view gave way before the 
advantage of making the requisi- 
tion itself a more or less decisive 
pronouncement from the thousands 
of influential and patriotic Irish- 
men who could not, from one 
reason or another, be actually pre- 
sent in Dublin. The form of the 
document was, in fact, decided 
only after consultation with at least 
a few of the most prominent men 
in each of the various sections 
of national politicians: Repealers, 


Conservative Nationalists, “ Forty- 


eight-men,” O’Connellites, Mitchel- 
ites, Fenians, Liberals,etc. The well- 
known veteran Repealer, O'Neill 
(aunt, proceeded to Tuam special- 
ly charged ‘to seek the counsel and 
co-operation of the great man whose 
name alone it was felt would be 
equivalent to national approval— 
the illustrious Dr. McHale, “Arch- 
bishop of the West.” If any one 
living could be fairly assumed to 
speak as O’Connell himself would 
speak if now alive, “ John McHale” 
was the man. He was the old 
Repeal cause personified.* 

Mr. Daunt returned to Dublin 
bearing the news that not only did 
the archbishop approve, but that 
he would himself head the requi- 


* Some time previously he had publicly sa‘d that 
Repeal he understood, but the new programme he 
did not. Since that time, however he gave ample 
proof that he had come to understand it clearly. 

The clergy of his diccese, the archbishop himself 
in one instance presiding at their meeting, had 
sent in their formal adhesion. accompanied by large 
contributions of money, to the association, 
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sition. The announcement was 
hailed with cheers, like the tidings 
of some great victory. A few days 
later, accordingly, the following form 
of requisition was circulated for 
signature : 


“We, the undersigned, feel bound to de- 
clare our conviction that it is necessary 
to the peace and prosperity of Ireland, 
and would be conducive to the strength 
and stability of the United Kingdom, 
that the right of domestic legislation on 
all Irish affairs should be restored to our 
country; and that it is desirable that 
Irishmen should unite to obtain that re- 
storation upon the following principles : 

‘*To obtain for our country the right 
and privilege of managing our own af- 
fairs, by a Parliament assembled in Ire- 
land, composed of Her Majesty the Sov- 
ereign, and the lords and commons of 
Ireland. 

“To secure for that Parliament, under 
a federal arrangement, the right of legis- 
lating for and regulating all matters re- 
lating to the internal affairs of Ireland, 
and control over Irish resources and re- 
venues, subject to the obligation of con- 
tributing our just proportion of the im- 
perial expenditure. 

‘*To leave to an Imperial Parliament 
the power of dealing with all questions 
affecting the imperial crown and govern- 
ment, legislation regarding the colonies 
and other dependencies of the crown, 
the relation of the united empire with 
foreign states, and all matters apper- 
taining to the defence and the stability 
of the empire at large. 

‘*To obtain such an adjustment of the 
relations between the two countries with- 
out any interference with the preroga- 
tives of the crown, or any disturbance of 
the principles of the constitution. 

“And we hereby invite a conference, 
to be held at such time and place as may 
be found generally most convenient, of 
all those favorable to the above princi- 
ples, to consider the best and most expe- 
dient means of carrying them into practi- 
cal effect.” 


It was expected that probably 
between five and ten thousand sig- 
natures might be obtained to this 
document among the influential po- 
litical classes in freland, rendering 
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it the largest and most notable ar-+ 
ray of the kind ever seen in the 
country. Ina few weeks, however, 
nearly twenty-five thousand names of 
what may truly be called “ repre- 
sentative men” were appended to 
it! Only those who were in Ire- 
land at the time can know what a 
sensation was created by the ap- 
pearance of the leading Dublin 
newspapers one day with four or five 
pages of each devoted to what 
could be after all only a portion of 
this monster requisition. Not only 
was every county represented, near- 
ly every barony had sent its best 
and worthiest men. Although most 
amazement was at the time created 
by the array of what was termed 
“men of position,” the promoters 
of the movement valued even more 
the names of certain men in middle 
and humble life, town traders, ten- 
ant-farmers, artisans, and others, 
who were well known to be the men 
in each locality most trusted by 
their own class. Of magistrates, 
members of Parliament, peers (a 
few), bishops, clergymen (Protestant 
as well as Catholic), mayors, sheriffs, 
municipal representatives, town- 
commissioners, poor-law guardians, 
there were altogether literally thou- 
sands. So general a mingling of 
classes and creeds and _ political 
sections had never before been 
known (on a scale of such magni- 
tude) in Ireland. Yet no effort had 
been made to collect signatures 
after the fashion of petition-signing. 
The object was to seek a half-dozen 
names of really representative men 
from each district, and these were 
applied for through the post-office. 
In nearly every case the document, 
when returned signed by a score or 
two, was accompanied by a letter 
stating that as many thousands of 
signatures from that district would 
have been forwarded if necessary. 
VOL, XXIII.—NO. 40 
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Tuesday, the 18th of November, 
1873, was the date publicly fixed 
for the conference, which was cop- 
vened “to meet from day to day 
until its proceedings are concluded.” 
As the day approached, the most 
intense interest and curiosity were 
excited by the event, not mereby in 
Dublin and throughout Ireland, but 
all over Great Britain. The great 
circular hall of the Rotunda was 
transformed into the semblance of 
a legislative chamber, the attendant 
suite of apartments being converted 
into division lobbies,* dining-rooms, 
writing-rooms, etc., while the hand- 
some gallery which sweeps around 
the hall was set apart for spectators. 

The English newspapers seemed 
much troubled by all this. They 
did not like that Ireland should in 
any shape or form take to “ playing 
at parliament,” as they sneeringly 
expressed it; and this conference 
affair was vividly, dangerously sug- 
gestive to the “too imaginative ” 
Irish. There was, however, they 
declared, one consolation for them: 
out of evil would come good; this 
same conference would effectually 
cure the Irish of any desire for a 
native parliament, and show the 
world how unfit were Hibernians 
for a separate legislature. Because 
(so declared and prophesied the 
English papers from day to day) 
before the conference would be 
three hours in session, there would 
be a “Donnybrook row”; fists 
would be flourished and heads bro- 
ken; Old Irelanders and Young Ire- 
landers, Repealers and Federalists, 
Fenians and Home-Rulers, would, 
it was declared, “fly at one an- 
other’s throats.” At least a dozen 
English editors simultaneously hit 

* Almost incredible as it may seem to some read- 
ers, ‘his was the only portion of the arrangements 
never once required. Throughout the four days of 


protracted and earnest debatc, as will be detailed 
further on, no occasion arose for taking a division, 
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upon the witty joke about “the 
Kilkenny cats.” 

This sort of “ prophesying ” went 
on with such suspicious energy, as 
the day neared for the meeting of 
the conference, that it began to be 
surmised the government party was 
medftating an attempt to verify 
it. Signs were not wanting that 
wily and dexterous, as well as pe- 
cuniary, efforts were being made to 
incite dissent and disturbance. Ad- 
mittance to the conference was ob- 
tainable by any one who had sign- 
ed _ the requisition, on recording his 
name and address; and it was quite 
practicable for a few government 
emissaries, by pretending to be very 
“advanced” Nationalists, uncom- 
promising Repealers or anti-tory 
Catholics, to get up flourishing dis- 
putations and “rows.” Indeed, anx- 
iety, if not apprehension, on .this 
score seemed to prevail to some 
18th. 


degree on the eve of the 
Would there be “splits,” would 
there be discord and turbulence 
and impossibility of reconcilement, 
or would there be order and de- 
corum, earnest debate, but harmo- 


nious spirit and action? All felt 
that the event at hand was one of 
critical importance to Ireland. 

For four days—the 18th, rgth, 
zoth, and 21st of November, 1873 
—the conference continued in ses- 
ston, sitting each day at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, and ad- 
journing at six o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. The number of “ dele- 
gates” was 947 ;* and the daily at- 
tendance at each sitting averaged 
about six hundred. Fortunately, an 
authentic record was taken of the 
composition of the assembly; and 
it is only on glancing over the 
names and addresses of those nine 


* List of Conference Ticket-holders—names 
and addresses— National Conference, Novemier, 
1873.” Dublin: Home-Rule League Publications. 
a87q. 
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hundred gentlemen that a full con- 
ception of its character can be 
formed. One of the most notable 
features in the scene, one that call- 
ed forth much public comment as 
an indication of the deep public 
interest felt in the proceedings, was 
the crowded gallery of ladies and 
gentlemen who, having succeeded 
in obtaining admission-cards, day 
by day sat out the debates, listen- 
ing with eager attention to all that 
went forward. The pressure for 
these admission-cards increased 
each day, and at the final sitting, 
on the 21st, it was found impossi- 
ble to seat the hundreds of visitors 
who filled the avenues to the gal- 
lery. 

There was much speculation as 
to who would be selected as chair- 
man of the convention. The choice 
when made known called forth uni- 
versal approbation. It was Mr. 
William Shaw, Member of Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Bandon,* 
a Protestant gentleman of the high- 
est position and reputation, a bank- 
er (president of the Munster Bank), 
a man of large wealth, of grave and 
undemonstrative manner, but of 
great depth and quiet force of 
character. He was one of the last 
men in Ireland who would answer 
the description of an.“Irish agi- 
tator” as English artists draw the 
sketch. He was one who had every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by 
“ revolution,” yet he had early join- 
ed the movement for Irish se!f-gov- 
ernment, declaring that he did so 
as a business man having a large 
stake in the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and because he saw that the 
present system was only the “ pre- 
tence of a government” for Ireland. 

Naturally the chief event of the 


+ Since elected (1874) for the county of Cork, 
along with Mr. McCarthy Downing. He had been 
at one time a Protestant dissenting minister. 
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first day’s sitting was Mr. Butt’s 
great speech or opening statement 
on the whole case. It was a mas- 
terly review of the question of 
Irish legislative independence, and 
a powerful vindication of the fed- 
eral adjustment now undér consid- 
eration. He went minutely and 
historically into every fact and cir- 
cumstance and every element of 
consideration, making his address 
rather a great argument than an 
oratorical display. At the close, 
however, when he came to tell how 
he himself had been led into this 
movement—how it began, how it 
had grown, till now he surrendered 
it into their keeping—his voice 
trembled with emotion. “ State 
trials were not new to me,” he ex- 
claimed ; 


“Twenty years before I stood near 
Smith O’Brien when he braved the sen- 
tence of death which the law pronounced 
upon him. I saw Meagher meet the 
same, and I then asked myself this: 
‘Surely the state is out of joint, surely 
all our social system is unhinged, when 
men like O’Brien and Meagher are 
condemned to a traitor’s doom? Years 
passed away, and once more I stood by 
men who had dared the desperate enter- 
prise of freeing their country by revolt. 
. . . [heard their words of devotion to 
their country as with firm step and un- 
yielding heart they left the dock, and 
went down the dark passage that led 
them to the place where all hope closed 
upon them, and I asked myself again: 
‘Is there no way to arrestthis? Are our 
best and bravest spirits ever to be carried 
away under this system of constantly-re- 
sisted oppression and constantly-defeat- 
ed revolt ? Can we find no means by 
which the national quarrel that has led 
to all these terrible results may be set 
right? I believe, in my conscience, we 
have found it. I believe that England 
has now the opportunity of adjusting 
the quarrel of centuries. Let me say it 
—I do so proudly—that I was one of 
those who did something in this cause. 
Over a torn and distracted country—a 
country agitated by dissension, weak- 
ened by distrust—we raised the banner 
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on which we emblazoned the magic 
words, ‘Home Rule.’ We raised it 
with feeble hand. Tremblingly, with 
hesitation, almost stealthily, we unfurled 
that banner to the breeze. But wherevet 
the legend we had emblazoned on its 
folds was seen the heart of the people 
moved to its words, and the soul of the 
nation felt their power and their spell. 
Those words were passed from man to 
man along the valley and the hillside 
Everywhere men, even those who had 
been despairing, turned to that banner 
with confidence and hope. Thus far we 
have borne it. ' It is for you now to bear 
it on with more energy, with more 
strength, and with renewed vigor. We 
hand it over to you in this gathering of 
the nation. But, oh! let no unholy 
hands approach it. Let no one come 
to the help of our country, 


“** Or dare to lay his hand upon the ark 
Of her magnificent and awful cause 


who is not prepared never, never to de- 
sert that banner till it flies proudly over 
the portals of that ‘old house at home’ 
—that old hoyse which is associated with 
memories of great Irishmen, and has been 
the scene of many glorious triumphs. 
Even while the blaze of those glories is 
at this moment throwing its splendor 
over the memory of us all, I believe in 
my soul that the parliament of regene- 
rated Ireland will achieve triumphs more 
glorious, more lasting, more sarjctified 
and holy, than any by which her old par- 
liament illumined the annals of our coun- 
try and our race 


As his last words died away the 
assemblage, rising as one man, burst 
into cheers long protracted, and it 
was only after several minutes that 
order was restored. 

Mr. Butt had spoken to a com- 
plete series of resolutions, which he 
now submitted to the conference; 
he concluded by formally moving 
the first of them: 


“TI. That, as the basis of the proceed- 
ings of this conference, we declare our 
conviction that it i8 essentially necessary 
to the peace and prosperity of Ireland 
that the right of domestic legislation o1 
all Irish affairs should be restored to our 
couniry. 
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It was seconded By Mr. Joseph 
P, Ronayne, M.P. for Cork City, 
aman as honest and as just as Aris- 
tides; an “advanced Nationalist,” 
one in whose honor, sincerity, and 
earnestness Fenians and non-Fe- 
nians alike implicitly confided. “I 
did not take part,” hesaid, “in public 
life for the last twenty years, and I 
hesitated a long time before joining 
the Home-Rule movement. I was 
a simple Repealer, when simple Re- 
peal was the form in which Ireland 
demanded the restitution of her na- 
tionality. IL was a rebel in 48.” 
After this manly avowal of his po- 
sition Mr, Ronayne closed a brief 
but forcible speech as follows : 


“T have no quarrel with the English 
people; their sins against Ireland are 
sins of ignorance, not of intention. Our 
quarrel is with the government, and 
against the system which has prevailed 
ever since England claimed possession 
of this country. The measure of Mr. 
Butt will solve the difficulties of the sit- 
uation. I think we will maintain what 
is the sentiment of the Irish people— 
what they contended for with England 
when England and Ireland were Catho- 
lic, as well as when England and Ire- 
tand wére Protestant and Catholic—that 
is, the nationality of Ireland. And I see 
no way but that proposed by Mr. Butt 
by which this great end can be obtained, 
consistently with the maintenance of 
friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries.” 


A still more important announce- 
ment, from what is called the “ Na- 
tionalist” as well as the Repeal 
point of view, was made by the next 
speaker, Mr. John Martin, M.P., 
who moved the second resolution. 
He, too, avowed himself by prefer- 
ence a Repealer, and every one knew 
he had been a martyr, prisoner, and 
exile for his share in the events of 
‘48. But in language strong, clear, 
and decisive he gave his approval 
to the Home-Rule scheme : 


“ Recause I believe that this measure of 
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home goveffiment; this new arrange- 
ment of the relations between the two 
countries, will operate sufficiently for the 
interests—for all the interests—of the Irish 
people ; because I think, if carried into 
effect according to the principles enun- 
ciated in these resolutions, it will be 
honorable te the Irish nation, it will be 
consistent with the dignity of the Irish 
nation, and it will be safe for all its in- 
terests; and also because, as to so much 
of the rights and prerogatives of the Irish 
nation as are by this scheme of Home 
Rule to be left under the jurisdiction 
of an imperial parliament, in which we 
shall be represented, I consider that 
those are only the same rights and attri- 
butes that, under the old system, were 
practically left together to the control of 
the English Parliament and the English 
Privy Council and ministry.” 

The full report of the proceedings 
at this conference, compiled from the 
daily newspapers and published by 
the Home-Rule League, is one of 
the most interesting publications of 
a political character issued in Ire- 
land for many years. The speakers 
exhibited marked ability, and they 
represented every phase of Irish 
national opinion. ‘There was very 
earnest debate; amendments were 
moved and discussed; points were 
raised, contested, decided. But the 
great fact that astounded the out- 
side public, and utterly confounded 
the prophetic English journalists, 
was that, warm, protracted, and se- 
vere as were some of the discus- 
sions, free and full interchange of 
opinion in every instance sufficed to 
bring about conviction, and settled 
every issue without resort to a poll 
of votes. Every resolution was 
carried unanimously,* and on no 
question, from first to last, was there 
need to take a division. “It is not 
like Ireland at all,” said an aston- 
ished critic. “What on earth has 
become of our .traditional conten- 
tiousness and discord ?” 


_* There was one dissentient to one of the resolu- 
tions—a gentleman named Thomas Mooney, late «f 
California and other places. 












The following were the principal 
resolutions of the conference, be- 
sides the first, already quoted 
above : 

Moved by Mr. John Martin, 
M.P. (Meath), and seconded by Mr. 
Roland Ponsonby Blennerhassett, 
M.P. (Kerry): 


“That, solemnly reasserting the in- 
alienable right of the Irish people to self- 
government, we declare that the time, in 
our opinion, has come when a combined 
and energetic effort should be made to 
obtain the restoration of that right.” 


Moved by the Mayor of Cork 
(Mr. John Daly), seconded by the 
Hon. Charles French, M.P. (Ros- 
common, brother of Lord de 
Freyne) : 


‘That, in accordance with the ancient 
and constitutional rights of the Irish na- 
tion, we claim the privilege of managing 
our own affairs by a parliament assem- 
bled in Ireland, and composed of the 
sovereign, the lords, and the commons 
of Ireland.” 


Moved by the Rev. Joseph A. 
Galbraith, F.T.C.D., Trinity Col- 
lege,* and seconded by the Rev. 
Thomas O’Shea, P.P. (the cele- 
brated “Father Tom O’Shea,” of 
the Tenant League): 


“That, in claiming these rights and 
privileges for our country, we adopt the 
principle of a federal arrangement, which 
would secure to the Irish parliament the 
right of tegislating for, and regulating all 
matters relating to, the internal affairs of 
Ireland, while leaving to the imperial 
Parliament the power of dealing with all 
questions affecting the imperial crown 
and government, legislation regarding 
the colonies and other dependencies of 


* It is impossible to treat of the Irish Home-Rule 
movement without a special reference to this rev- 
erend gentleman, who is one of the most prominent 
figures in the group of Home-Rule leaders. He is 
a man of European reputation in science, and of 
te most upright and noble character. Heis great- 
ly loved and universally respected. Scarcely has 
Mr. Butt himseif been more instrumental in the 
success of the movement ; ang there are now few 


names in Ireland more wopular than that of * Pro- 
fessor Galbraith.” 
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the crown, the relations of the empire 
with foreign states, and all matters ap 
pertaining to the defence and stability 
of the empire at large, as well as the 
power of granting and providing the sup- 
plies necessary for imperial purposes.” 


Moved by Sir Joseph Neale Mc- 
Kenna, and seconded by Mr. Mc- 
Carthy Downing, M.P. (Cork Coun- 
ty): 


“That such an arrangement does not 
involve any change in the existing con- 
stitution of the imperial Parliament or 
any interference with the prerogatives of 
the crown or disturbance of the princi- 
ples of the constitution.” 


Moved by Sir John Gray, M.P. 
(Kilkenny), and seconded by Mr. 
D. M. O’Conor, M.P. (Roscomy 
mon, brother of the O’Conor Don): 


“That, to secure to the Irish people 
the advantages of constitutional govern- 
ment, it is essential that there should be 
in Ireland an administration of Irish af- 
fairs, controlled, according to constitu- 
tional principles, by the Irish parliament, 
and conducted by ministers constitu- 
tionally responsible to that Parliament.” 


Moved by Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
M.P. (Galway), and seconded by 
Mr. W. J. O'Neill Daunt, Kilcaskan 
Castle, County Cork : 


“That, in the opinion of this confer- 
ence, a federal arrangement, based upon 
these principles, would consolidate the 
strength and maintain the integrity of 
the empire, and add to the dignity and 
power of the imperial crown.” 


Moved by Mr. W. A. Redmond, 
M.P. (Wexford), and seconded by 
Mr. Edmond Dease, M.P. (Queen's 
County) : 


“That, while we believe that in an 
Irish parliament the rights and liberties 
of all classes of our countrymen would 
find their best and surest protection, we 
are willing that there should be incorpo- 
rated in the federal constitution articles 
supplying the amplest guarantees that 
no change shall be made by that parlia- 
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ment in the present settlement of pro- 
perty in Ireland, and that no legislation 
shall be adopted to establish any reli- 
gious ascendency in Ireland, or to sub- 
ject any person to disabilities on account 
of his religious opinions.” 


Moved by Mr. C, G. Doran, T.C. 
(Queenstown), and seconded by 
Mr. John O’Connor Power (Tuam) : 


“ That this conference cannot separate 
without calling on the Irish constituen- 
cies at the next general election to re- 
turn men earnestly and truly devoted to 
the great cause which this conference has 
been called to prcmote, and who, in any 
“emergency that may arise, will be ready 
to take counsel with a great national 
conference, to be called in such a man- 
ner as to represent the opinions and feel- 
ings of the Irish nation; and that, with 
a view of rendering members of Parlia- 
ment and their constituencies more in 
accord on all questions affecting the wel- 
fare of the country, it is recommended 
by this conference that at the close of 
each session of Parliament the represen- 
tatives should render to their constitu- 
ents an account of their stewardship.” 


Moved by Mr. George L. Bryan, 
M.P. (Kilkenny), and seconded by 
Mr. P. Callan, M.P. (Dundalk) : 

“That, in order to carry these objects 
into practical effect, an association, be 
now formed, to be called ‘The Irish 
Home-Rule League,’ of which the essen- 
tial and fundamental principles shall be 
these declared in the resolutions adopt- 
ed at this conference, and of which the 
object, and only object, shall be to ob- 
tain for Ireland, by peaceable and con- 
stitutional means, the self-government 
claimed in these resolutions.” 


The remaining resolutions dealt 
with the constitution of the new 
organization thus founded, and de- 
creed an appeal “to the Irish race 
all over the world” for funds to as- 
sist them in the great struggle now 
entered upon. 

Thus was established the “ Irish 
Home-Rule League ” which to-day 
holds so prominent a position in 
Ireland. 

American readers, familiar enough 
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with O’Connell’s demand for Re- 
peal, will naturally be anxious to 
learn in what precisely does the 
above programme differ from that 
of the great Liberator. O’Connell, 
who had himself seen the Irish Par- 
liament, and, young as he was, 
sought to resist its overthrow, grew 
into life with the simple idea of un- 
doing the evil which yesterday had 
wrought; in other words, restoring 
the state of things which existed be- 
fore the “Union.” This was known 
as “simple Repeal ’"—Repeal and 
nothing more. Such a demand, 
arising almost on the instant, or out 
of the evil act complained of, was 
quite natural; but when time had 
elapsed, and when serious changes 
and alterations in the circumstances 
aud relations of the countries had 
come about, men had to perceive 
that simple Repeal would land them, 
in some respects, in an antiquat- 
ed and impossible state of things. 
Thus in the Irish Parliament no 
Catholic could sit, while the act 
of 1829 admitted Catholics to the 
imperial Parliament. Again, the 
franchise and the “ pocket ” consti- 
tuencies that had returned the Irish 
House of Commons could not be 
restored without throwing the coun- 
try into the hands of a Protestant 
minority. Numerous other absur- 
dities and anomalies—things which 
existed in 1799, but that would be 
quite out of all sense in 1844—might 
be pointed out. O'Connell saw 
this, but relied upon the hope of 
obtaining not only simple Repeal, 
but also such improvements as the 
lapse of time had rendered necessa- 
ry; and he relied further on the 
necessity which there would be for 
Ireland and England, after Repeal, 
agreeing upon some scheme for the 
joint government of the countries ; 
in other words, some shave or de- 
gree of federalism. 
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But the great blot upon the old 
system was that, although under it 
{reland had a totally separate legis- 
lature and exchequer, she never 
had (or under it had the right to 
have) a separate responsible admin- 
istration or cabinet. The cabinet 
or administration that ruled Ireland 
was formed by, and solely respon- 
sible to, the Zaglish Parliament. 
The Irish Parliament had not the 
right or power to remove a minis- 
ter; was not able, no matter by 
what majority, to displace even an 
administration actually conspiring 
against Irish liberties. Without a 
separate Irish administration, re- 
sponsible to the Irish Parliament, 
removable by its vote, and liable 
to its impeachment, it may be said 
that the legislative independence 
of Ireland was a frail possession. 
Events showed this to be so. 

The Home-Rule scheme has 
been concisely described by some 
of its advocates as offering defore- 
hand the arrangements between the 
two countries which under the Re- 
peal plan would have to be laid 
down afterwards. Instead of first 
simply severing the Union, and then 
going to work to reconstruct every- 
thing, the Home-Rulers project 
their reconstruction beforehand, 
and claim that one advantage of 
this is in a large degree to allay 
alarms and avert hostility. Their 
plan proposes to secure for Ireland 
the great advantage of a separate 
responsible Irish ministry; offering, 
in exchange for this, to- give up to 
the imperial executive such powers 
as the States in America give tu the 
Washington Congress and execu- 
tive, as distinguished from the pow- 
ers and functions reserved to the 
State legislatures and governments. 
In fine, the Home-Rule scheme has 
been borrowed largely, though not 
altogether, fruia the United States 
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of America: Ireland to rule and 
legislate, finally and supremely, on 
all domestic affairs; all affairs com- 
mon to England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land to be ruled and legislated for 
by an administration and parlia- 
ment in which all three will be rep- 
resented. ‘There are, no doubt, in 
America many patriotic Irishmen 
who think this far too little for Lre- 
land to demand; who contend she 
should seek nothing less than total 
separation and independence; the 
price, undisguisedly, being civil war 
with its lottery of risks and chances. 
However this may be, the Irish 
people, if ever their voice has been 
heard for a century, on the 18th of 
November, 1873, solemnly and pub- 
licly spoke for themselves, and their 
demand so formulated is now be- 
fore the world. 

There can be no doubt—it is 
now very well known—that the pro- 
ceedings at the Irish National Con- 
ference, especially the unanimity, 
power, and influence there display- 
ed, had been keenly watched by 
the London’ government. Mr. 
Gladstone had been losing ground 
in the English by-elections for a 
year past; but as long as there was 
a hope of the Irish Liberal vote re- 
maining he had no need to fear yet 
awhile. The conference, however, 
was read by him as a declaration 
of war. The Home-Rule leaders 
themselves realized the critical state 
of affairs; they were confident Mr. 
Gladstone would dissolve Parlia- 
ment and strike at them in the ap- 
proaching summer ; and according- 
ly they set themselves to prepare 
for the conflict. The “ Christmas 
holidays” intervening, it was the 
first or second week in January be- 
fore the newly-formed Home-Rule 
League had fully constituted itself 
and elected itscouncil. Its leaders, 
however, scenting danger, went 
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quickly to work, and arranged for 
beginning in February a thorough 
organization of the constituencies. 
In February! They were dealing 
with a man who had no idea of giv- 
ing his adversaries six months, or 
even six weeks, to prepare. They 
were doomed to be taken unawares 
and nearly swept off their feet by a 
surprise as sudden and complete as 
the springing of a mine. 

On the morning of Saturday, Jan- 
uary 24, 1874, the people of the 
British Islands woke to find Parlia- 
ment dissolved. No surprise could 
be more complete; for Parliament 
had stood summoned for the first 
week in February. At midnight on 
the 23d Mr. Gladstone sprang this 
grand surprise on his foes, English 
Conservative and Irish Home-Ruler, 
hoping to overwhelm both by the 
secrecy and suddenness of the at- 
tack. And for a while it quite 
seemed as if he had correctly cal- 
culated and would succeed. The 
wildest confusion and dismay pre- 
vailed. There was no time to do 
anything but simply rush out and 
fight helter-skelter. In Ireland the 
first momentary feeling seemed to 
be one almost of despair. “Oh! 
had we but even another month.” 
Yet no cowardly despair; only the 
first gasp of a brave people taken at 
utter disadvantage. 

For the Home-Rule leaders it 
was a moment of almost sad and 
certainly oppressive responsibility 
and anxiety. They knew how little 
allowance would be made for the 
mere dexterity whereby they had 
been thus outwitted, if they should 
lose the campaign, as it seemed to 
many they must. But not a mo- 
ment did they waste in sighing for 
what might have been. There was 
an instantaneous rush to the coun- 
cil-rooms, and before the tidings 
from London were twenty-four 
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hours old there had begun what 
may be called a three weeks’ sitting 
en permanence of the Home-Rule ex- 
ecutive. It is almost literally true 
that it sat night and day through- 
out that time, receiving and for- 
warding despatches from and to all 
parts of the country, by telegraph, 
by mail, and by special messenger. 
The Home-Rulers had always held 
forth as an object which they could 
achieve, or were determined to 
achieve, in fair time, ‘and after nec- 
essary preparations, the conquest 
of some seventy seats out of the Ir- 
ish one hundred and three. ‘To se- 
cure even ¢hirty just now in this 
rush was deemed a daring hope. 
But it seemed as if enthusiasm and 
popular indignation at the Gladston- 
ian coup compensated for lack of 
preparation or organization. It was 
a great national uprising. North, 
south, east, and west the constitu- 
encies themselves set the Home- 
Rule flag flying. Ireland was aflame. 

This was the first general election 
under the free and fearless voting 
of the ballot.* No more complaints 
by voters of “coercion” or “ in- 
timidation” by “landlord” or 
“clergy” or “mob.” Neither bul- 
lying nor bribing would any more 
be of use. At last, for the first 
time, the mind of the elector him- 
self would prevail, and the consti- 
tuencies of Ireland were free to pass 
a verdict on the Act of Union. 

One drawback, however, threat- 
ened to baffle their purpose. Can- 


* The ballot-voting in Ireland under the act of 
1873, unlike that in America, is strictly secret ; there 
being no ** ticket” to be seen by outsiders. Only 
on entering the booth, where the few persons neces- 
sarily present are sworn to secrecy, the voter re- 
ceives a paper on which the names of the candidates 
are printed. In a secret compartment of the booth 
the voter marks a cross alongside the name of the 
man for whom he wishes to vote. folds up the paper 
soas to conceal the mark which he has made. brings 
it forward, and drops it through a slit into a sealed 
box. He then quits the booth, and no one, inside 
or outside (but himself), knows for whom he has 
voted. 
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didates! Where were trustworthy 
candidates to be found? The 
Home -Rule council had gone up- 
on the plan of refusing to provide 
or recommend candidates, think- 
ing to force upon the constituencies 
themselves the responsibility of 
such selection. ‘ We will set upno 
candidate-factory here in Dublin,” 
they said; “it might lead to in- 
trigue. We'll keep clear of it; let 
each county and borough choose 
for itself.” But this had to be given 
up. The cry from the constituen- 
cies showed its folly: “ Candidates, 
candidates! For the love of God 
send us a candidate, and we'll 
sweep this county for Home-Rule.” 
As a matter of fact, owing to the 
dearth of suitable candidates, no 
less than a dozen seats had to be 
let go by default without any con- 
test at all; while inas many more 
cases converts from mere liberalism 
to Home Rule, whose sincerity was 
hardly acceptable, had, from the 
same cause, to be let pass in “on 
good behavior.” 

There was, there could be, but 
little of general plan over the whole 
field; it was fight all round, the 
whole island being simultaneously 
engaged. This was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s able generalship: to pre- 
vent the Home-Rule leaders from 
being able to concentrate their re- 
sources on one place at a time. 
Nevertheless, they were his inferi- 
ors neither in ability nor in stra- 
tegy, as the event proved. Upon 
the vantage points which he deem- 
ed most precious they delivered 
their heaviest fire, and in no case 
unsuccessfully. * The contests that, 


* The defeat of his Irish cabinet minister and 
former chief secretary, the Right Hon Chichester 
Fortescue, in Louth County, was generally regarded 
as the crushing blow ef the whole campaign, as Mr. 
Fortescue was Mr. Gladstone’s official representative 
in Ireland. He was deemed invulnerable in Louth, 
faving sat for it twenty-seven years, and being 

of Lord Claremont, one of the largest and 
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each in some peculiar way, most for- 
cibly demonstrated the determina- 
tion of the people, their intense 
devotion to the Home-Rule cause, 
were: Cavan, an Ulster county, 
where for the first time since the 
reign of James II. a Catholic (one 
of two Home-Rulers) was return- 
ed; Louth, where the utmost power 
of the government was concentrat- 
ed, all in vain, to secure Mr. For- 
tescue’s seat; Drogheda, where Mr. 
Whitworth, a princely benefactor to 
the town, and an estimable Protest- 
ant gentleman, was rejected be- 
cause he was not a Home-Ruler; 
Wexford, where the son of Sir 
James Power, a munificent patron 
of Catholic charities, was rejected 
by priests and people for the same 
reason; Limerick County, where a 
young Whig Catholic squire, whose 
hoisting of Home-Rule was disbe- 
lieved in by the electors, received 
only about one vote to eight cast 
for a more trustworthy man chosen 
from the ranks of the people, al- 
though the former gentleman was 
believed in and strenuously sup- 
ported by the Catholic clergy; and 
Kildare, where the son of the Duke 
of Leinster, who owned nearly every 
acre in the county, was utterly 
routed ! 

At length the last gun was fired, 
the last seat had been lost and won, 
and as the smoke of battle lifted 
from the scene men gazed eagerly 
to see how the campaign had gone. 
The Home-Rulers had triumphed 
all along the line! Strictly speak- 
ing, they failed as to one, and only 
one, of the seats which they con- 
tested—namely, Tralee, where the 
O'Donoghue (a former National 
best landlords in the county. The government 
laughed to scorn the idea of disturbing him. The 
Home-Rulers selected for this critical fight Mr. A. 
M. Sullivan, editor of the Nation. It was a des- 
perate struggle ; but not only was the tiome-Ruler 


returned at the head of the poll, but he polled two 
to one against the cabinet minister. 
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leader, now an anti-Home-Ruler) 
succeeded against them by three 
votes. They had returned sixty * 
men pledged to their programme. 
In the late Parliament the Irish 
representation stood 55 Liberals, 38 
Conservatives, and 10 Home-Rulers. 
It now stood 12 Liberals, 31 Con- 
servatives, and 60 Home-Rulers. 
The national party thus outnum- 
bered all others, Whig and Tory, 
combined; and, for the first time 
since the Union, that measure 
stood condemned by a majority 
of the parliamentary representa- 
tives of the Irish nation. 

Not in Ireland alone was Mr. 
Gladstone overwhelmed by defeat, 
his clever stroke of the midnight dis- 
solution notwithstanding. ‘The Eng- 
lish elections also went bodily against 
him. In the middle of the fight he 
resigned, and the minister who met 
the new Parliament with the seals 
of office in his hand and the smile 
of victory on his countenance was 
Benjamin Disraeli, the Conservative 
leader. 

There was considerable uneasi- 
ness in England when the Irish 
elections were found to be going 
for the Home-Rulers, until it turn- 
ed out that the Disraeli party 
had a hundred majority on the 
British vote. “The empire is 
saved,” gasped the alarmed En- 
glishmen ; “ we were lost if such a 
Home-Rule phalanx found parties 
nearly equal in the House of Com- 
mons. They would hold the bal- 
ance of power and dictate terms. 
Let us give thanks for so providen- 
tial a Tory majority.” There was 
much writing in the English news- 
papers in this strain. They took 
it for granted that the Home-Rulers 
were “balked” or checkmated, for 


* One of them, in Leitrim, subsequently lost his 
return, though in a majority, by a stupid mistake 
ef one of his agents. 
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a time at least, by this unexpect- 
ed Tory preponderance. It cost 
them over a year to find out that 
no one rejoiced more than did the 
Home-Rule leaders in secret over 
this same state of things; that it 
was a crowning advantage to the 
Home-Rulers as a party to have 
the Liberals in opposition for four 
or five years. 

Returning a number of men as 
Home-Rulers did not necessarily 
constitute them a political party 
Neither would a resolution on their 
part so to act altogether carry out 
such a purpose. ‘The discipline, 
the unity, the homogeneity, which 
constitute the real power of a party 
come not by mere resolving; they 
may begin by resolution, but they 
grow by custom and _ practice. 
Men behind the scenes in the 
Home-Rule councils knew that seri- 
ous uneasiness prevailed amongst 
the leaders lest their ranks might 
be broken up or shaken by the 
prospect or reality of a return of 
the Liberals to power f00 soon—i.c., 
before they, the Home-Rulers, had 
had time to settle down or solidify 
into a thoroughly compact body, 
and before discipline and habit 
had accustomed them to move and 
act together. Four or five years 
training in opposition was the op- 
portunity they most wanted and 
desired. From a dozen to a score 
of their rank and file were men 
who had been Gladstonian Liberals, 
and whose fealty would be doubt- 
ful if in 1875 the disestablisher of 
the Irish Church called upon them 
to follow him rather than Mr. Butt. 
These men would at that time have 
felt themselves “ Liberals first, and 
Home-Rulers after.” Even in any 
case, and as it is, there are six 
or seven of these former Liberals 
among the Home-Rule fifty-nine 
who are looked upon as certain to 
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“ cross the house ” with their former 
chief whenever he returns to office. 
In 1875 these men would have 
carried a dozen lukewarm waverers 
along with them; in 1877 they will 
not carry one, and their own action, 
discounted beforehand, will dis- 
econcert or surprise no one, and will 
merely cause them to lose their 
seats on the first opportunity after- 
wards. 

Quickly following upon the gen- 
eral election, the members returned 
on Home-Rule principles assembled 
in Dublin, 3d of March, 1874 
(the Council Chamber of the city 
hall being lent to them for that 
purpose by the municipal authori- 
ties), and, without a dissentient 
voice, passed a series of resolutions 
constituting themselves a separate 
and distinct political party for par- 
liamentary purposes. Whigs and 


Tories, Trojans and Tyrians, wese 


henceforth to be alike to them. 
The next step was to elect a sort 
of “cabinet” of nine members, 
called the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee, to act as an executive; while 
the appointment of two of their 
body most trusted for vigilance, tact, 
and fidelity, to act as “whips,”* 
completed the formal organization 


*It may be doubted whether there is any man 
amongst the Home-Rule members better entitled 
than their senior ** whip,’ Captain J. P. Nolan, to 
be ranked as next to Mr. Butt himself in impor- 
tance and in service. On him it rests to keep the 
party on the alert; to note and advise with his 
chief upon every move of the enemy; to have his 
own men always “on hand,”’so that they may 
never be caught napping; to keep his colleagues 
informed by circular ‘or “* whip”’) of all forthcom- 
ing bills or motions of importance ; and finally, to 
act as ‘‘teller’’ or counter on a division. In fact, 
if Mr, Butt is the head or brain of the Home-Rule 
party, Captain Nolan is its mght hand. He be- 
longs toan old Catholic family, the O’Nolans of 
Leix, who in 1645 were put upon allotments be- 
yond the Shannon in return for their estates in 
fertile | eix, which were handed over to Cromwell’s 
troopers. Captain Nolan is a man of considerable 
literary ability. He is a captain in the Royal Ar- 
tillery. and as a scientific and practical artillerist 
stands in the highest repute. He is the inventor of 
‘Nolan’s Range-finder,” adopted in the Russian, 
French, and Austrian armies 
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of the Home-Rule members as a 
party. 

Not an heur too soon had they 
perfected their arrangements. The 
new Parliament, after a technical 
opening a fortnight previously, as- 
sembled for the real despatch of 
business on ‘Thursday, the 19th of 
March, 1874, and next day (on the 
debate on the Queen’s speech), in 
the very first hour of their parlia- 
mentary life, the Home-Rulers 
found themselves in the thick of 
battle. Mr. Butt had taken the 
field at once with an amendment 
raising the Irish question. The 
house was full of curiosity to hear 
“the Irish Home-Rulers ” and see 
what they were like. It was struck 
with their combative audacity. It 
frankly confessed they stood fire 
“like men,” and that they acquitted 
themselves on the whole with as- 
tonishing ability. From that night 
forward the British House of Com- 
mons realized that it had for the 
first time a “third party” within 
its walls. How utterly opposed 
this is to Englishmen’s ideas of 
things proper or possible will be 
gathered from the fact that they 
construct or seat the chamber for 
two, and only two, parties; and that 
they even still make a great strug- 
gle to have it regarded as a “ con- 
stitutional theory ” that there must 
be two, and can be no more than 
two, parties in the house—namely, 
“Her Majesty’s Government” and 
“ Her Majesty’s Opposition.” Ame- 
rican legislative chambers, as well 
as French, German, Italian, Aus- 
trian, are constructed and seated 
in a semicircle or amphitheatre. 
The British, on the contrary, is an 
oblong hall or short parallelogram, 
divided right and left by a wide 
central avenue running its full 
length from the entrance door to 
the “table of the House” front- 
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ing the speaker’s chair. There are, 
therefore, no middle seats; every 
one must sit on one sideor another— 
with the ministerialists or Tories on 
the right of the chair, or with the 
opposition or Liberals on the left. 
Half-way up the floor there runs 
(right and left to each side of the 
chamber), at right angles to the 
wide central avenue above referred 
to, a narrow passage often men- 
tioned in newspaper reports as 
“the gangway.” “Above the gang- 
way” (or nearest the chair) on 
each side sit respectively the thick 
and thin followers of the present 
or late ministry. “Below the 
gangway” (or farthest from the 
chair) sit on each side men who 
would occupy some section of the 
middle seats, if the house possessed 
any—the right and left centres, so 
to speak. The Home-Rulers sit in 
a compact body “ below the gang- 
way ” on the opposition side. 


In their third session public opin- 
ion has now pretty well gauged and 
measured the ability and resources 


of the Home-Rule party. In their 
first campaign, 1874, though much 
praised because they were infinitely 
better in every respect than most 
people expected, they exhibited 
plentifully the faults and shortcom- 
ings of “raw levies.” Their for- 
mal debate on Home Rule, on the 
30th of June and 2d of July, was ut- 
terly wanting in system and man- 
agement, and would have been a 
failure had not the anti-Home-Rule 
side of the discussion been incon- 
testably much worse handled. But 
never, probably, in parliamentary 
history has another body of men 
learned so quickly, and so rapidly 
attained a high position, as they 
have done. By the concurrent tes- 
timony of their adversaries them- 
selves the Ilome-Rule members are 
the best disciplined and best guid- 
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ed and, in proportion to their num- 
bers, the most able and powerful 
party in the British House of ‘Com- 
mons. In order to have a complete 
and accurate conception of all that 
relates to the Irish Home-Rule 
movement, there remains only to 
be considered the policy or line of, 
action on which its leaders propose 
to operate. How do they expect 
to carry Home Rule? 

At no time have the criticisms of 
the English press on the subject of 
Home Rule exhibited anything but 
the shallowest intelligence; and 
many of the Home-Rule victories 
have been won because of the stolid 
ignorance prevailing in the English 
camp. The English journalists 
disliking the Irish government, be- 
lieve and proclaim to their readers 
only what accords with their preju- 
dices; and accordingly upon them 
has fallen the fate of the general 
who refuses to reconnoitre the ene- 
my and accurately estimate his 
strength. On this subject the Brit- 
ish journalist will have it that he 
“knows all about it,” and has no 
need to investigate things seriously 
From the first hour of the Home- 
Rule movement he has declared it 
to be “ breaking up,” “ failing,” “ go- 
ing Gown the hill.” It has been so 
constantly going dowz that hill in his 
story that one never can find out 
when or how it got uw there, or 
whether there is any bottom to the 
declivity which it can ever reach in 
such a rapid and persistent down- 
ward motion. On no feature of the 
Home-Rule question has there been 
more affectation of knowing all 
about it, and more complacent dog- 
matism as to its inevitable fate, 
than this of the Home-Rule plan of 
action. The way these people look 
at the matter explains their con- 
solatory conclusions. They view the 
Home-Rulers simply as sixty mem- 
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bers in a house of six hundred and 
fifty-eight. “Six hundred to sixty— 
surely itis absurd! Are the Irish 
demented, to think their sixty will 
convert our six hundred? ” 

This mistake of viewing Mr. Butt 
and Home Rule just as they view 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and _prohibi- 
tion is just where the English show 
their unpardonable and _ fatuous 
want of intelligence. Indeed, others 
besides English commentators fall 
into this error. They imagine the 
Home-Rulers contemplate working 
Home Rule through the House of 
Commons by bringing in a “ Bill” 
and having an annual “ vote ” upon 
it, as if it were the Permissive bill, 
or the Woman’s Suffrage, or the 
Game Law Bill. The Home-Ru- 


lers laugh heartily over all this sort 
ot criticism. They dream of nothing 
of the kind. There is another way of 
iooking at the Home-Rule party and 
the Home-Rule question in the 


House of Commons. 

Six hundred men can indeed 
very easily vote down sixty, and 
make short work of their opposi- 
tion; always supposing these latter 
to be units from places wide apart, 
representing scattered interests or 
speculative opinions. The House 
of Commons deals every year, ses- 
sion after session, with several such 
sixties and seventies and eighties 
and nineties. But it would be a 
woful apology for “statesmanship ” 
to regard the Home-Rule sixty in 
this light. In their case the govern- 
ment have to do, wof with sixty of 
their own general body of British 
members, but with the Irish repre- 
sentation. The question is not 
with sixty members of the House, 
but with /reland. In any crisis of 
the empire, as the English Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said re- 
cently about the British repre- 
sentatives on the Suez Canal Board, 
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“their votes would be weighed, not 
counted.” 

The purpose of the Home-Rulers, 
for the present at all events, is 
much less with the House of Com- 
mons than with the country; they 
operate on the country through 
that house. They want to get Ire- 
land into their hands; and even al- 
ready they have very substantially 
done so. They want to convince 
and conciliate and enlist the English 
democracy; and they have very 
largely succeeded. With this key 
to their movements, the supreme 
ability and wisdom which they have 
displayed will be better recognized. 
They have taken the whole of the 
public affairs of Ireland into their 
charge. They have taken every 
public interest in the country under 
their protection. Whoever wants 
anything done or attended to, 
whether he be Catholic, Protestant, 
or dissenter, now looks to the Home- 
Rulers, andtothem alone. Notthe 
humblest peasant in the land but 
feels that, if a petty village tyrant 
has wronged him, the Irish party 
in the House of Commons will 
“know the reason why.” They 
have seized upon every subject deep- 
ly affecting the people as a whole, 
or important classes among them, 
and showered bills dealing with 
these subjects on the table of the 
House of Commons. The distract- 
ed premier knows what is beneath 
all this; he detects the master-hand 
of Isaac Butt in this deep strategy. 
These are not sham bills, merely to 
take up time. They are genuine 
bills, ably and carefully drawn, and 
every one of them dealing with a 
really important and pressing mat- 
ter for Ireland. Every one of them 
hits a blot; they are nearly all such 
bills as our Irish Parliament would 
pass. Some of the subjects (such 
as the “ Fisheries Bill”) are popular 
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with very nearly all classes in Ire- 
land ; then there are the University 
Education Bill, the Land-Tenure 
Bill, the Grand Jury Bill, the Mu- 
nicipal Privileges Bill, the Franchise 
Bill, the Registration Bill, besides 
a host of others. Suppose the gov- 
ernment give way, and accept one; 
there is a shout of triumph in Ire- 
land : “ The Home- Rulers have forc- 
ed their hand!” and a cry of dis- 
may and rage from the irreconcil- 
able Orangemen: “ The government 
have succumbed to the Jesuits!” 
Suppose they resist and vote down 
the bill; matters are worse. The 
Irish people are inflamed, and 
even ministerialists sulk and say: 
“This is bad pelicy; ’tis playing the 
Home-Rule game.” Suppose, again, 
Mr. Disraeli adopts a middle course 
and says: “This is an excellent 
bill in many respects, but really we 
have not time to consider it this 
year.” A louder shout than ever 
greets such a statement: “ There 
is no room for Irish business. Then 
let us transact it here at home.” 

It is a matter of notoriety that 
there is growing up among English- 
men, within and without the House 
of Commons, a feeling that, even 
apart from all political considera- 
tions, something must be done to 
lighten the work, and remit to 
other, assemblies a large portion 
of the legislative business now at- 
tempted there. The house is 
breaking down under the load 
laid upon or undertaken by it. So 
would Congress, if, in addition to 
its own functions, it attempted to 
do the work of the State legislatures 
besides. There are hundreds, it 
may be said thousands, of influen- 
tial English politicians who, seeing 
this, regard as simply inevitable 
something in the direction of the 
Home-Rule scheme, only, of, course 
“not so extreme,” as they call it. 


Nothing but the bugbear of “ dis- 
membering the empire” prevents 
an English cry for lightening the 
ship. The Home-Rulers watch ail 
this, and take very good care that 
the load which the house prefers 
to retain shall press heavily on it 
Not that they pursue or contem- 
plate a policy of mere obstruction, 
which many persons, friends and 
foes, thought they would. Mr. 
Butt has again and again repu- 
diated this. He knows that such 
a course would only put the house 
on its mettle, and would defeat 
his scheme of silently sapping the 
convictions of the more fairly dis- 
posed Englishmen. He _ knows 
that the present system cannot last 
many years. He knows that the 
English people, once their convic- 
tions are affected, soon give way 
before public exigency. To affect 
those convictions and to create 
that exigency is the Home-Rule 
policy. It is all very well, while 
the skies are clear and tranquil, 
for English ministers, past and pre- 
sent, to bluster greatly about the 
impossibility of entertaining the 
Irish demand. It is all very well, 
while the present Tory majority is 
so strong, for both parties to pro- 
test their hostility to Home-Rule. 
Opinions change wondrously in 
these cases. When the Disraelian 
majority has in the course of na- 
ture dropped down to forty, thirty, 
twenty, and ten; when the Liberal 
leaders find they can attain to 
office with the Home-Rule vote, 
and cannot retain office without it, 
they will—offer Home-Rule? No. 
Offer palliatives—good places for 
Home-Rulers, and “good measures 
for Ireland? Probably. But when 
these offers are found to be vair ; 
are found to strengthen the power 
and intensify the resolution of the 
Home-Rule party, the transforma- 











tion which England went through 
on so many great questions—Cath- 
olic Emancipation, Church Dises- 
tablishment, etc. (each in its day 
just as solemnly sworn to be “ im- 
possible ”)—will begin to set in; 
and—all the more loudly if such a 
moment should happen to synchro- 
nize with deadlock in the legisla- 
ture, peril abroad, and popular re- 
sentment at home—from England 
itself will arise the cry that “ Ire- 
land must be fairly dealt with.” 
At such amoment a British minis- 
ter will easily be found to “ dis- 
cover,” as it were most fortunately, 
that “the question has hitherto been 
misunderstood,” and that it is Eng- 
land’s interest not less than Ireland’s 
to have it satisfactorily adjusted. 
For it is not with Ireland alone 
British ministers will have to settle. 
Although no reference has previous- 
ly been made here to the fact, the 
strongest arm of the Home-Rule 
party is in England itself. Within 
the past thirty years there has 
grown up there, silently and unno- 
ticed, a new political power—hun- 
dreds of thousands of Irishmen who, 
having settled in the large labor 
marts, have grown to citizenship, 
power, and influence. From Bris- 
tol to Dundee there is not a 
large city that has not now on its 
electoral roll Irish voters whose 
action can decide the fate of candi- 
dates. Coincidently with the estab- 
lishment of the “ Home Government 
Association ” in Ireland there arose 
in England, as a co-operative but in- 
dependent organization, the “Home- 
Rule Confederation of Great Bri- 
tain.” This body has organized 
the Irish vote all over England and 
Scotland, and holds virtually in its 
hands all the vast centres of politi- 
cal thought and action. Reflecting 
their sentiments and their influence, 
Dundee, Newcastle, Durham, Tyne- 
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mouth, Cardiff, and more than a 
dozen other important English and 
Scotch constituencies returned Eng- 
lish friends of Home Rule to Parlia- 
ment. It was not the mere matter 
of so many votes that lent such val- 
ue to this fact; it was the incentive 
which it gave to the growing feel- 
ing (amongst the English working- 
classes especially) that the Irish 
question was one to be sympathized 
with. An event which occurred in 
England barely a few weeks ago 
was, however, beyond all precedent 
in the sensation which it created. 
This was the recent Manchester 
election. A week previously in 
Burnley it was found impossible to 
return any buta Home-Rule Liberal, 
and such a man accordingly headed 
the poll. In Manchester Mr. Jacob 
Bright (son of Mr. John Bright) 
was the Liberal, and a Mr. Powell 
the Conservative, candidate. It be- 
came clear that the Irish vote would 
decide the issue. One morning the 
news was flashed through England 
that doth candidates, Liberal and 
Conservative, had undertaken to 
vote for Mr. Butt’s motion on Home 
Rule! What! Manchester, the poli- 
tical capital of England, gone for 
Home Rule? It was even so, and 
Mr. Bright, being preferred of the 
two, was triumphantly returned by 
the Irish Home-Rule vote. 

All this means that on English 
ground Ireland now has hostages— 
hostages of security that no daring 
act of armed violence shall be at- 
tempted against her; hostages of 
friendship, too, as well as of safety ; 
centres of a propagandism, of con- 
ciliation ; citadels of political power. 
The growth of feeling in England 
in favor of the concession of Ire- 
land’s national autonomy is simply 
incontestable. It may well be that, 
as many Irish politicians declare, 
“the battle of Home Rule for Ire- 
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land will be fought and won on 
British soil.” 

And this is how Ireland stands 
in 1876—erect, powerful, resolute, 
united. What the future may have 
in store for her, victory or defeat, 
is beyond human ken. This effort 
too may fail, as many a gallant 
endeavor in her behalf has failed 
before. All that can be said is 
that so far it has progressed with 
a success unparalleled in Irish poli- 
tical annals; that it is wisely guid- 
ed, boldly animated, faithfully up- 
held. Much depends on her own 
children, at home and in foreign 
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lands; on their devotion, their pru- 
dence, their courage, their perse- 
verance. May this new dawn of 


unity, of concord of conciliation 
herald the day they have so long 
hoped to see! 


And thou, O mighty Lord! whose ways 
Are far above our feeble minds 
To understand, 
Sustain us in these doubtful days, 
And render light the chain that binds 
Our fallen land! 
Look down upon our dreary state 
And, through the ages that may still 
Roll sadly on, 
Watch thou o’er hapless Erin's fate, 
And shield at least from darker ill 
The blood of Conn. 


THE VALLEY OF THE AUDE 


Tue Aude is a rambling, capri- 
cious river of ancient Languedoc 
that rises on the confines of 
Spain, among the oriental Pyre- 
nees, five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, At first, imprison- 
ed and half-stifled among the narrow 
gorges of the mountains, its waters, 
clear and sparkling, rush noisily 
and impetuously along, struggling 
for room; but as soon as they find 
space in the sunny valleys they 
slacken their speed as if to enjoy 
the very verdure they create; they 
grow turbid, sometimes the current 
dwindles away to a mere thread 
among poor barren hills, and again 
at the first storm spreads wide its 
course through the rich vine-bor- 
dered plain. At Carcassonne it be- 
comes languid, and, turned eastward 
by the Montagne Noire, passes along 
beneath the sombre line of the oaks, 
beeches, and chestnuts that cover 
the mountains, and when, after be- 


ing fed by thirty-six tributaries, it 
falls wearily into the sea a little 
above Narbonne, it is no longer the 
limpid, dashing stream we met in 
the mountains, but troubled in its 
waters and indolent in flow. 

We came first upon the Aude at 
Carcassonne, where it takes a bend 
towards the sea—the Ville-basse, a 
thriving town in the plain that dates 
from the time of St. Louis; the old 
fortified city on the height above, 
historic, legendary, and picturesque. 
And ancient too, for it was, ac- 
cording to some ambitious writers, 
founded by the fugitive Trojans, 
or, what is better still, by one of 
the grandsons of Noe, and pros- 
perous in the time of the Pharaos. 
Be that as it may, it was in the pos- 
session of the Romans before the 
coming of Cesar. Inthe fifth cen- 
tury after Christ it fell into the hands 
of the Visigoths, who are said to 
have brought hither from the sack 


















of Rome jewelled utensils that came 
from the palace of King Solomon 
and the vessels of gold that belong- 
ed to the Temple of Jerusalem, car- 
ried away by Titus and Vespasian. 
These treasures were long believed 
hidden in a deep well still to be 
seen in the upper city, but during 
a dry season a few years ago it was 
explored without any discovery to 
confirm the tradition. They were 
probably taken to Spain, or carried 
to Ravenna by Theodoric the Great, 
to whom several of the towers of 
Carcassonne are attributed. There 
are two walls around the old city: 
the inner ones, with their circular 
towers of the time of the Visigoths ; 
the outer, with fortified gateways that 
date at least from the time of Louis 
IX. And then there is a venerable 
quadrangular castle, with five towers 
and a moat that bears the marks of 
many a hard assault, but now serves 
chiefly to give a picturesque look 
and a pleasing air of antiquity to 
the landscape. ‘The square tower 
next the Aude, if not all five, is 
said to have bowed down before 
the great Emperor of the West. 
But we are anticipating. 

After the Ostrogoths came the 
Saracens, flushed with victory, from 
Spain, and they had possession 
of Carcassonne when Charlemagne 
came into Gaule Narbonnaise and 
Jaid siege to the city, determined 
to drive them beyond the Pyrenees. 
The delightful old traditions of that 
day, which are so much better than 
history, say it then bore the name of 
Atax. According to them, the em- 
peror remaitted beneath the walls 
five long years without the slight- 
est success, notwithstanding the 
valor of his peerless knights. So 
astonishing a resistance was solely 
owing to Dame Carcas, a mere 
woman, and a Moor at that, who 
not only possessed remarkable cour- 
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age, but was shrewd to the last de- 
gree, as we are prepared to show. 
Of course, after a five years’ siege 
the provisions had dwindled away 
to a very low ebb, and the inhabi- 
tants had naturally diminished in 
proportion. In fact, everybody was 
at length dead in the city except 
stout Dame Carcas, who seemed to 
have lived on her wits. This won- 
derful woman was not discouraged. 
She acted on the principle of the 
inscription over the gates of Busy- 
rane—“ Be bold, be bold, and ever- 
more be bold.” She garnished the 
walls with effigies in armor—mere 
scarecrows—and, making the round 
of the rampart, she kept up such a 
hail of arrows on the enemy, as if 
she had the arms of Briareus, that 
they marvelled, as well they might, 
at the resources of so well-supplied 
and vigilant a garrison. Wishing 
to convince Charlemagne that there 
was no possibility of his reducing 
the city by famine, she gorged her 
very last pig with her last bushel of 
wheat, and threw it over the ram- 
parts. It was naturally dashed to 
pieces, and its internal economy 
fully displayed, as shrewd Dame 
Carcas intended. The besiegers, 
astonished to see the very lowest of 
animals fed on the purest of wheat, 
now supposed the supplies quite in- 
exhaustible, and Charlemagne, as 
sensible as he was great, at once 
raised the siege. Not without re- 
gret, however, and, as he turned 
back to take a last look at the 
walls before which he had spent in 
vain so much time and labor, won- 
drous to relate, one of the mighty 
towers of the Goths bowed down 
before him in reverence, and never 
regained its perpendicular, as may 
be seen to this day by any one who 
goes to Carcassonne. 

Dame Carcas, you may be sure, 
was on the lookout. Satisfied with 
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having got the better of the mighty 
emperor, she called him back, open- 
ed the ponderous gates, and ac- 
knowledged his sovereignty. Char- 
lemagne, full of admiration at her 
courage and wit, determined the 
city should be called after her. 
Hence the name of Carcassonne. 
It is a pity any doubt should be 
cast over so pleasing a tradition, 
but some do say, let us hope with- 
out proof, that it bore this name in 
the time of the Romans. We do 
not feel obliged to believe it. Peo- 
ple who are historically as well as 
religiously “convinced against their 
will, are of the same opinion still.” 
We stick to the Middle Ages, when 
the tradition was so fully cred- 
ited that a bas-relief, a kind of 
emblazonry, of the bust of an 
Amazon was placed over the prin- 
cipal gate of the city, with the 
words below: Carcas sum—I am 
Carcas. 

According to a popular legend, 
Charlemagne besieged Carcassonne 
twice. ‘Ihe second time it was 
defended by Anchises, King of the 
Saracens, who was aided by Satan 
himself and an efficient corps of 
African sorcerers. However, the 
demons were routed, and the pious 
emperor set up a fortress of the 
faith, known to us as the cathedral 
of St. Nazaire, which is in the south- 
east corner of the city, built into 
the very walls forming a part of the 
old fortifications. ‘This church is 
still the jewel of the place. The 
crypt alone is of the Carlovingian 
age. The nave and aisles of the 
upper church are of the eleventh 
century, in the Roman style, grave 
and sombre, with small windows, 
massive pillars, and thick walls 
capable of resisting the enemy. 
These were blessed by Pope Ur- 
pan II.in 1096. The present choir 
was built in St. Louis’ time, and 
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forms a striking contrast to the 
heavy gloomy nave, for it is of the 
pointed style, light and elegant, 
with seven stained glass windows 
of wonderful beauty, and so close 
together as to leave no wall. The 
arches seem to rest on the eight 
colonnettes that frame the win- 
dows. In one of them may be 
read the whole legend of SS. Na- 
zarius and Celsus, celebrated in 
Italian art. Titian has painted 
them in armor in a beautiful altar- 
piece of the church that bears their 
name at Brescia. St. Saturnin, how- 
ever, the apostle of Toulouse, first 
announced the faith in this regibn. 
St. Nazaire is reputed to have ar- 
rived soon after. His mother was 
a Roman matron converted by St. 
Peter, and he himself was baptized 
by the apostle, who commissioned 
him to preach the Gospel. At 
Milan he exhorted and comforted 
SS. Gervasius and Protasius in pri- 
son, and was beaten with staves by 
order of the governor. Celsus was 
his spiritual child and co-laborer. 
At Genoa they were cast into the 
sea, which refused to drown them, 
and they walked back over the an- 
gry billows to land. After their 
apostolic journey to Southern Gaul, 
they were beheaded at Milan just 
without the. Porta Romana, where 
a beautiful church still stands to 
perpetuate their memory. But it 
is inferior to St. Nazaire of Carcas- 
sonne, which is at once antique 
and poetic. What deep shadows 
in its venerable aisles! What rain- 
bow lights in its jewelled windows ! 
The rose of the north transept is 
composed of twelve lobes, in six 
of which blue predominates; in 
the other six, green—very beauti- 
ful in the sunset light. In the 
window of the south transept the 
lobes are in two rows, so disposed 
that green is under cramoisie, and 











cramoisie under green, producing 
quite a magical effect. 

North of the cathedral, just be- 
yond its ruined cloister, is a don- 
jon of the thirteenth century, call- 
ed the Tour de l’Evéque, which 
contains a well, an oven, and 
everything necessary to sustain 
a regular siege. Here, through 
the vines, figs, and almond-trees, 
is the best view of the church, with 
its time-stained turrets, its but- 
tressed walls, and the fine tracery 
of its windows. ‘The old city is be- 
fore us with its towers and antique 
walls, on which every storm that 
has swept over Southern France 
has left its trace. Simon de Mont- 
fort scaled them early in the thir- 
teenth century. In the fourteenth, 
they braved the Black Prince, who 
contented himself with feasting on 
the well-stocked larders of «the 
Basse Ville and drinking its rich 
wines, and afterwards setting fire 
to the place. In the sixteenth 
century the city was invaded by 
the Huguenots, who tore a statue 
of the Blessed Virgin from its niche 
and dragged it through the streets, 
which so enraged the Catholics 
that they rose in their fury and 
slaughtered all the offenders on 
whom they could lay hands. Then 
they carried the statue back to its 
place in solemn procession. And, 
when a royal edict of 1562 assigned 
the Calvinists a meeting-house just 
out of the city, the people barred 
the gates against the returning 
assembly, and drove them into the 
very Aude. 

But let us leave these historic 
details, and, turning back into the 
pleasanter paths of old romance, 
follow the Emperor Charlemagne 
along the valley of the Aude. A 
little south of the direct road from 
Carcassonne to Narbonne, we come 
to the village of La Grasse, of a 
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thousand souls, in a deep valley 
of the Orbieu, surrounded by the 
rocky heights of the Corbiéres. 
This village grew up around a 
celebrated Benedictine Abbey that 
flourished here for more than a 
thousand years—one of the most 
important in Occitania, Its foun- 
dation is so remote that it has be- 
come the theme of many popular 
traditions. ‘These are embodied 
in an old romance, said to have 
been written by Philoméne, sec- 
retary of Charlemagne, by the 
emperor’s order, and under his 
inspection, and translated in the 
thirteenth century by William of 
Padua, a monk of La Grasse. 
Charlemagne had just taken Car- 
cassonne, where five towers bowed 
down before him. He founded 
several churches, such as St. Na- 
zaire and St. Saturnin, and appoint- 
ed Roger, a clerk of noble family, 
bishop of the place. Then he 
marched towards Narbonne, which 
was in possession of the Saracens, 
intending to besiege it. He had 
with him Pope Leo III., most of 
the cardinals, the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, Turpin, archbishop of Reims, 
and an infinite number of other 
prelates, abbots, and priests, to- 
gether with Roland, Oliver, Oger 
the Dane, Solomon of Britanny, and 
Count Florestan his brother, and 
other famous paladins, with dukes, 
counts, and barons too many to 
enumerate. While traversing the 
valley of the Orbieu, one of the 
principal tributaries of the Aude, 
Archbishop Turpin came across 
seven hermits, viz., Thomas of 
Rouen, Richard of Pavia, Robert 
Prince of Hungary, Germain of Scot- 
land, Alayran of Flanders, Philip 
of Cologne, and Bartholomew, son 
of the King of Egypt, who, after 
completing their studies at Paris, 
left the world in search of Christ 
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and were led by angels to this 
solitary valley, where they built 
an oratory in honor of St. Mary 
the Virgin. Here they had lived 
for twenty years on herbs, roots, 
and wild fruit, and the people, in 
view of their thin, wasted aspect, 
as well as the arid country, called 
the place of their retreat the Vad/ée 
Maigre. 

When Archbishop Turpin brought 
the emperor and Pore Leo III. to 
see these holy eremites, they shed 
an abundance of tears and rendered 
thanks unto God. Charlemagne re- 
solved to erect a superb abbey in 
the place of their modest oratory, 
and so well did he endow it that 
the monks he established here were 
soon able to fertilize the wild valley 
to such a degree that its name, at 
the suggestion of Turpin and the 
Earl of Flanders, was appropriately 
changed to that of Za Vallée Grasse. 

During the erection of this mon- 
astery aseries of combats took place 
between the Moors and the Chris- 
tians, each one more marvellous than 
the other. First, Matrandus, King 
of Narbonne, suddenly came upon 
the encampment of the valley with 
a numerous army, but he was defeat- 
ed by Charlemagne and pursued to 
the point where the Niel empties 
into the Orbieu. There he heard 
the sound of amighty horn. It was 
the olifant of Roland, who was com- 
ing to his aid. He made the Sara- 
cens bite the dust by thousands, 
and Matrandus had barely time to 
take refuge in Narbonne and close 
the gates behind him. 

Then an enemy far more redoubt- 
able made his appearance. It was 
Marcilion, King of all Spain, ac- 
companied by sixteen other kings, 
with seven hundred thousand men. 
Charlemagne had two hundred and 
forty thousand. ‘The battle lasted 
five days. At length the Saracens 


were vanquished. Five hundred 
thousand of their number were 
slain, together with the sixteen 
kings, whereas’ the Christians only 
lost thirty-seven thousand, among 
whom, however, were five bishops, 
fourteen abbots, seven counts, eight 
hundred barons, and the Abbot of 
St. Denis, who, as he was breathing 
his last, besought the emperor to 
complete ‘the abbey and bury him 
in it. His wishes were not disre- 
garded. The abbey was complet- 
ed. A church was built. In the 
church were many chapels, and in 
each chapel Archbishop Turpin, 
accompanied by many bishops and 
abbots, solemnly deposited sacred 
relics. It was now time to consid- 
er the appointment of the abbot, 
and while they were discussing the 
subject Marcilion reappeared, this 
time with only three hundred thou- 
sand horsemen, but Roland drove 
them before him into Roussillon, 
where he slew more than one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand men. 

Then took place a fresh battle 
with Matrandus, and Roland, in a 
hand-to-hand encounter with Ta- 
mise, brother of the King of Nar- 
bonne, clove him in two like an 
acorn with Durandal, his unerring 
sword. In vain did the kings of 
Catalonia league together to avenge 
the death of ‘lamise. ‘They slaugh- 
tered, it is true, the seven holy her- 
mits, who, weary of the tumult in 
the valley of the Orbieu, had impru- 
dently betaken themselves to anoth- 
er solitude, but they were repulsed 
by the abbot of La Grasse and his 
sixty monks with considerable loss. 
And yet they would rather, they 
said, have demolished the abbey 
than taken ten cities. 

Several battles ensued beneath 
the walls of Narbonne before Char- 
lemagne took that city, and after, in 
the course of which Roland clove in 














two Borrel de la Combe; Oliver 
clove in two Justeamundus, the 
brother-in-law of Matrandus; and 
Charlemagne himself performed the 
like exploit on Almanzor, King of 
Cordova. Durandal, Hauteclair, 
Joyeuse, and other famous swords 
mowed down the Saracens like ripe 
grain, cutting off heads and arms 
and legs, and causing such torrents 
of blood to flow that the infidels 
finally renounced all hostilities 
against the abbey of La Grasse. 

During the night before the con- 
secration of the abbatial church was 
to be made by the Pope, the Divine 
Redeemer, so runs the legend, him- 
self vouchsafed to come down from 
heaven in person, accompanied by 
a multitude of angels, to consecrate 
the edifice. The following morn- 
ing, when the Pope and Charle- 
magne and Archbishop Turpin saw 
the marks of divine consecration, 
they, as well as Roland and Oliver 
and the rest, shed tears of joy, and 
blessed God, and, while still weep- 
ing, took leave of the monks, beg- 
ging to be remembered in their daily 
orisons. 

Charlemagne now departed for 
Spain, to carry war in his turn into 
the country of the infidel, and with 
what prodigies of valor is known to 
all men. ‘The memory of his pas- 
sage through the valley of the Aude 
has never been effaced from the 
popular mind. The name of Ro- 
land, too, echoes all through this 
region, like the horn he won from 
the giant Jatmund. Not far from 
La Grasse is a cliff that still bears 
his name. It was here the great 
paladin, when weary of hewing in 
pieces the Saracens, used to come 
to take breath and whet his sword. 
The iron ring to which he fastened 
his steed Brigliadoro is still in its 
place, and no hand in these degen- 
erate days is strong enough to 
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wrench it from the rock. The peo- 
ple of this region, great lovers of 
the marvellous, tell how he used to 
gallop over the Montagne Noire on 
so fiery a steed that its feet shook 
the very mountains beneath them 
and left their imprint on the rocks, 
as may be seen to this day on the old 
road between Ilhes and Lastours. 
And a little higher up is a dolmen 
that bears the marks of his sword and 
the print of his hands. This dolmen 
is on a slight eminence near a little 
stream. ‘The table is in the form 
of a disc about seven feet in dia- 
meter and one foot thick. It must 
weigh several hundred tons, and 
would require a great number of 
men of ordinary strength to place it 
on its present supports. ‘The peo- 
ple say Roland, by way of amuse- 
ment in his moments of | leisure, 
hewed out this rock with his sword, 
and then used it as a quoit, which 
he threw with careless ease from 
La Valdous to Narbonne, and from 
Narbonne back to La Valdous. The 
prints of his mighty fingers are still 
clearly perceptible. It was he who 
set this light plaything up on its 
huge pillars, and not the Druids, 
and to this day it is called the Pa- 
let de Roland. Near by is a myste- 
rious hole called Roland’s tomb, 
where the people insist he was bur- 
ied, according to his express wish 
that he might repose in the place of 
his innocent amusements. 

There are many of these Celtic 
monuments in this vicinity, the 
object of great conjecture among 
archeologists. The popular imagi- 
nation is not so embarrassed, as we 
have seen. A legend is generally 
attached to them, often picturesque 
and dramatic. At Carnac, every 
one knows, it was St. Corneille who 
changed his pagan pursuers into 
monumental rocks by the petrifying 
influence of his wrathful visage. 
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On the banks of the Lamouse, a 
litthe creek in this region, is a tall 
colossus of a rock called the peul- 
van, that stands quite solitary on a 
little hill.. It is, or was, fifteen feet 
high, a yard and a half broad, and 
not more than half a yard thick. 
The people say it descends to an 
inaccessible depth in the earth. If 
we may believe them, forty years 
ago it was no taller than a man, 
but it has grown higher and higher 
every year from some magic subter- 
ranean influence. 

People who live among lofty 
mountains and dark forests, by 
noisy streams and waterfalls, or 
even on the borders of peaceful, 
dormant lakes whose mists fill the 
valleys and shroud the neighboring 
hills, are apt to be imaginative and 
dreamy. Here fairies and Undines 
have their origin. Here White La- 
dies, such as Scott has described in 
the valley of Glendearg, come forth 
in floating vapory robes to flit about 
the melancholy vales and fade away 
with the dawn. Such is the legend 
of Lake Puivert, according to which 
Reine Blanche, a princess of Ara- 
gon, issues every evening from her 
ancestral towers, and descends into 
the valley to breathe the freshness 
of the air. This legendary queen 
was no fair young princess who had 
become an untimely victim to mel- 
ancholy—* sweetest melancholy”— 
but a dethroned queen, so infirm 
and decrepit as to have lost the 
very use of her limbs, and had 
come to end her days in the old 
manor-house of Puivert, where she 
had been born. A crowd of ser- 
vants surrounded her day and night, 
attentive to her slightest caprice. 
Every evening at set of sun a her- 
ald ascended to the battlements of 
the tower to proclaim the coming 
forth of Lady Blanche. No soon- 
er had the echoes of his horn died 
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away than she appeared at the prin- 
cipal gate, borne on a litter by four 
stout men. If the weather was calm 
and the sky clear, she was taken to 
a huge block of marble that rose 
out of the edge of the lake, where 
she loved to breathe the freshness 
of the night air and the resinous 
odor of the old pines that grew on 
the mountain above. ‘Iwo pages 
in purple waved great fans to keep 
off the insects. ‘There was nothing 
to disturb the delicious solitude but 
the swallows that skimmed over the 
surface of the lake and the mur- 
muring rivulets that came down 
from the hills, and here she would 
remain in silent reverie till the light 
faded completely away, when she 
was borne back to her tower by 
the light of torches. It frequently 
happened, however, that the lake 
was so swollen by storms that her 
marble throne was entirely sub- 
merged. Then she went to the 
chapel of Our Lady of Bon-Secours 
to pray the wrath of the threaten- 
ing waters might be stayed. One 
day she conceived the idea of 
piercing an immense rock that 
closed the entrance to the valley, 
hoping by this means to let off the 
surplus waters and keep the lake 
always at the same level, but, alas! 
at the very moment when she 
thought her wishes were to be 
crowned with success, the pres- 
sure of the waters against the 
weakened base of the rock over- 
threw it, and, rushing through the 
narrow gorge, overwhelmed serfs, 
pages, and La Reine Blanche her- 
self. Such is the legendary cause 
assigned for the rupture of Lake, 
Puivert in 1279, which destroyed 
the neighboring town of Mirepoix. 
The feudal manor-house, suv well 
known in the history of the coun- 
try, escaped, being on an elevation. 
It is still haunted by the troubled 
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spirit of Queen Blanche, who, in 
misty white garments, may be seen 
at nightfall flitting about the low 
valley, wringing her pale hands over 
the ruin she caused. 

Nor is this Queen of Aragon the 
only White Lady of the land. The 
old people of Limoux tell of women 
in white who once a year come 
forth by night from a crystal palace 
in the bowels of the neighboring 
hill of Taich, and go to the foun- 
tain of Las Encantados—the fairies 
—where with a golden spatula 
they beat their linen, after the 
fashion of the country, till the 
dawn of day. These ghostly laun- 
dresses are not confined to the 
valley of the Aude. In Brittany 
and Normandy they likewise haunt 
many regions, but they beat their 
linen with an iron hand, which they 
do not hesitate to apply to the ear 
of the curious intruder. 

On the side of a steep hill that 
descends to the Rebenty, another 
branch of the Aude, are three nar- 
row arches to the cave of Las En- 
cantados—the grotto of the fairies 
—where, in the depths, the noise 
of the turbulent stream is repeated 
by subterranean echoes, and chang- 
ed, now into a soft harmonious 
murmur and now into a solemn 
roar, giving the effect of an organ 
in a cathedral. Nothing could be 
more impressive by night than this 
mysterious music, which the people 
formerly ascribed to some weird 
influence. 

But to return to the royal foun- 
dation of La Vallée Grasse. That 
this abbey was really founded un- 
der the patronage of Charlemagne 
is proved by a charter of the year 
778, still preserved in the prefecture 
at Carcassonne, signed with his own 
imperial monogram. According to 
this, the name of the first abbot was 
Nimphridius; and the house ap- 
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pears to have been so well endowed 
that it held lands and livings and 
seigneuries, not only throughout 
the province, but on the other side 
of the Pyrenees. Louis le Débon- 
naire took it under his special 
protection, together with three 
cells dependent thereon, to wit: 
St. Cucufat on the banks of the 
Aude, St. Pierre on the Clamoux, 
and La Palme on the sea-shore. 
In fact, favor towards it seemed 
hereditary in the Carlovingian race. 
Louis IX. kept up the tradition, 
and when in Palestine wrote to 
his mother and the sénéchal of 
Carcassonne, recommending the 
abbey of La Grasse to their pro- 
tection. The kings of Aragon, too, 
respected its extensive domains in 
their realm. 

The grateful abbey never forgot 
its illustrious founder. Every morn- 
ing at the conventual Mass the 
bread and wine were offered by the 
lord abbot, or his representative, 
at the Offertory, for the repose of 
Charlemagne’s soul, till authorized 
to render him the cultus due to a 
saint, from which time the twenty- 
eighth of January was kept in his 
honor as a festival of the first class, 
. It is one of the traditions of this 
monastery that, when Pope Leo III. 
was about to dedicate the church, 
he received a supernatural warning 
that it had been miraculously con- 
secrated, and on approaching the 
altar he discovered the marks of 
the divine hand, which remained 
visible till the end of the fourteenth 
century, when the greater part of 
the church was consumed by fire. 
It was then rebuilt in a style cor- 
responding to the wealth of the 
abbey, with numerous chapels, a 
choir with rare carvings, and a 
silver retablo with twelve silver 
statues in the niches, all plated 
with pure gold. The monastic 
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buildings were surrounded by forti- 
fied walls of vast circuit. ‘They 
were grouped around an immense 
cloister, the arcades of which were 
supported by marble columns. On 
the east side were the church, 
dormitories, infirmary, and rooms 
for visitors. At the north were 
the abbot’s spacious residence, 
the granary, bakery, stables, etc. 
South and west were the chapter- 
house, the large refectory, and 
houses appropriated to the aged 
monks. A hospital, where the poor 
were fed and sick strangers received 
gratuitous care, was further off, near 
the principal gate. ‘There was an 
extensive park, with avenues of 
chestnut-trees, watered by the 
Orbieu, which also turned the 
grist-mills, oil-mills, and  cloth- 
mills. ‘The water was also brought 
into the abbey. ‘The library now 
forms part of the public library of 
Carcassonne. 

The abbey of La Grasse was 
immediately dependent on the Holy 
See, in acknowledgment of which 
it paid an annual tribute of five 
gold florins. And the Bishop of 
Carcassonne, and the Archbishop 
of Narbonne, though the primate, 
were obliged to recognize its in+ 
dependence of their jurisdiction 
before they could obtain admit- 
tance to the abbey. ‘The abbot 
from the time of Abbot Nicolas 
Roger, the uncle of Pope Clement 
VI., had the right of wearing ponti- 
fical vestments. He held legal jur- 
isdiction over eighty-three towns, 
besides which, three other abbeys, 
three monasteries, twenty-four pri- 
ories, and sixty-seven parish church- 
es were dependent on the house 
of La Grasse. 

This great abbey was suppressed 
in 1790, after existing over a thou- 
sand years, and before long was 
transformed into barracks and 
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manufactories. The church became 
a melancholy ruin, with its columns 
lying among the tall grass, the capi- 
tals covered with lichens, bushes 
growing in among the crumbling 
walls, and here and there scattered 
mutilated escutcheons of the old 
lords of the land and the very 
bones from their sepulchres. 

But the town of La Grasse, that 
sprang up under the mild sway of 
the old abbots, is still queen of 
the lower Corbiéres by its popula- 
tion and historic interest. It is 
noted for its d/anguetie—a spark- 
ling white wine, which rivals that 
of Limoux. 

As to the battles in the valley of 
the Orbieu, it is more certain that 
the Saracens, on their way to attack 
Carcassonne, were met by William, 
Duke of Aquitaine, in this valley, 
where, though defeated, he per- 
formed prodigies of valor, and made 
the followers of Mahound buy their 
victory dearly. ‘hey soon with- 
drew into Spain, carrying with them 
rich spoils from Narbonne, among 
which were seven statues of silver, 
long famous in Andalusia, and 
many marble columns, still to be 
seen in the famous mosque of Cor- 
dova, on which they forced the vast 
number of prisoners they carried 
with them to labor. 

Nor was the abbey of La Grasse 
the only famous monastery of this 
region. ‘There was the Cistercian 
abbey of Fonfroide, founded in the 
twelfth century by Ermengarde, 
Vicomtesse of Narbonne, to whom 
Pierre Roger, the troubadour, gave 
the mystic name of Zurtn'avez, and 
so well known from the permanent 
Court of Love she held in her gay 
capital. This abbey at one time 
contained two hundred monks, who 
were great agriculturists, and under- 
stood drainage and all the improve- 
ments we regard as modern. They 














brought vast tracts of land under 
cultivation, and, by their industry 
and economy, became wealthy and 
powerful. In 1341, this abbey had 
nineteen thousand two hundred 
and thirty-four animals, including 
sheep, cattle, mules, swine, etc. 

Among the celebrated monks of 
Fonfroide was Peter of Castelnau, 
whom the Holy See appointed one 
of the legates to suppress the heresy 
of the Albigenses, and who acquir- 
ed so melancholy a celebrity by 
his conflicts with Count Raymond 
of Toulouse and his tragical end. 
Another member, eminent for his 
knowledge and piety, of this house 
was Arnaud de Novelli, uncle 
of Pope Benedict XII. He was 
made cardinal by Pope Clement V., 
and sent as one of the legates to 
England to make peace between 
Edward II. and his barons. He 
died in 1317, and lies buried under 
the high altar of the abbey church. 
Pope Benedict XII. himself was a 
monk at Fonfroide, and succeeded 
his uncle as abbot of the house. 
As pope, he is specially celebrated 
for the part he took among the theo- 
logians of the day in discussing the 
question of the immediate state of 
the righteous after death, and the de- 
cretal which he finally issued in 
1355—Benedictus Dominus in sanctis 
suis—in which he declares that the 
souls of the justified, on leaving 
their bodies, are at once admitted 
to behold the Divine Essence face 
to face without intermediary ; that 
by this vision they are rendered 
truly happy, and in enjoyment of 
everlasting repose; whereas those 
who die in the state of mortal sin 
descend immediately into hell. 

The abbey of Fonfroide, after 
seven hundred years’ existence, was 
closed in 1790, but, more fortunate 
than La Grasse, it is now inhabited 
by Bernardins, who seem to have 
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inherited the virtues and spirit of 
the early Cistercians. 

The tombs of the old vicomtes 
of Narbonne, who were mostly 
buried here, are no longer to be 
seen. William II., by an act of 
May 25, 1424, ordered his remains 
to be taken to Fonfroide, wherever 
he might die. He left two thou- 
sand livres for his tomb, which was 
to be of stone and magnificently 
adorned, and an annuity of twenty- 
five livres as a foundation for a 
daily Mass for the repose of his 
soul. He was killed by the Eng- 
lish at the battle of Verneuil, the 
following August; his body was 
fastened to a gibbet, and had to be 
ransomed before it could be brought 
to Fonfroide. 

Another noted abbey of the 
country was that of St. Hilaire, 
built over the tomb of its patron 
saint—not St. Hilary of Arles, who 
walked all the way to Rome in the 
dead of winter, but the first bishop 
of Carcassonne, who never walked 
anywhere, dead or alive—at least, 
out of his owndiocese. ‘This abbey 
was built in the good old days of Char- 
lemagne, who seems to have never 
missed an opportunity of building a 
church or endowing amonastery—if 
we are to believe all the traditions 
6f France—and of course endowed 
this one. However, Roger I., Count 
of Carcassonne, enriched it. still 
more. He never went into battle 
without invoking St. Hilaire, and 
to him he ascribed the success of 
his arms. In his gratitude, he had 
the body of the saint exhumed and 
placed in a beautiful tomb of sculp- 
tured marble, and promised to fur- 
nish the twelve monks—all there 
were at that time—with suitable 
clothing during the remainder of 
his life, which says very little in 
favor of Charlemagne’s endowment. 
The abbey ultimately became very 
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prosperous, and, among other pos- 
sessions, owned the most of Li- 
moux. It lost its importance, how- 
ever, in the sixteenth century, and 
was finally secularized. In one of 
the rooms may still be seen the 
names of its fifty abbots. The 
beautiful cloister of the fourteenth 
century is well preserved, and the 
tomb of St. Hilaire, with its sculp- 
tures of the tenth century, repre- 
senting the legend of St. Saturnin, 
still serves as the altar of the 
church. The abbey stands in a 
bend of the Lauquet, that has es- 
caped from the Aude, with its little 
village around it, among low hills 
covered with excellent vineyards. 
Here blow alternately the Cers 
and the Marin, the only two winds 
known in the valley of the Aude, 
shut in as it is between the Mon- 
tagne Noire on the north and the 
Corbiéres on the south. These 
winds blow with alternate violence, 
like two great guns, the greater part 
of the year, and when one dies 
away the other generally takes up 
the blast. ‘The very trees are plant- 
ed with reference to them. People 
who would live according to the 
Delphic principle of “ not too much 
of anything,” should not come to 
the valley of the Aude. The Cers 
increases in violence as it approachés 
the sea, where it seems to put on 
the very airs of the great planet 
Jupiter itself, noted for the violence 
of its winds; whereas the Marin 
waits till it gets away from the 
sound of “the jawing wave” before 
it ventures to come out in its full 
strength. However, as people of- 
ten take pride in displaying their 
very infirmities, as if desirous of 
being noted for something, so the 
inhabitants of this valley boast of 
their winds. They did the same 
in the days of Seneca the philoso- 
pher, who says that though the Cir- 
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cius, or Cers, overthrew the very 
buildings, the people of Gaul still 
praised it, and thought they were 
indebted to it for the salubrity of 
their climate. Perhaps they acted 
on the principle of Augustus Caesar, 
whe erected an altar to propitiate 
the Circius when he was in Gaul, 
so much did he dread it. 

The canal of Languedoc passes 
through the valley .of the Aude. 
Of course the grand idea of unit- 
ing the two seas could have origi- 
nated with no less a person than 
Charlemagne himself. Francis the 
First also agitated the question. 
The principle on which canals are 
constructed was known in the Mid- 
dle Ages. That universal genius, 
Leonardo da Vinci, was the first to 
make a practical application of it. 
In spite of this, the canal of Lan- 
guedoc required a century and a 
half of profound study on the part 
of men of talent before it was de- 
cided on. The difficulty of its 
construction can hardly be real- 
ized in these days. It was not till 
the time of Louis XIV. the work 
was undertaken by M. de Riquet, 
who brought down waters from the 
Montagne Noire to feed the basins 
in the valley of the Aude. ‘The 
whole canal was built in seventeen 
years, and cost about seventeen 
millions of livres. He did not live 
to see it opened. ‘That satisfactior 
was reserved for his sons. ‘The 
people awaited the day with im- 
patience, and when it was open- 
ed, May 15, 1681, there was one 
great outburst of joy and admiration 
all the way from the Garonne to the 
Mediterranean. ‘The intendant of 
the province, and all the capitouls of 
Toulouse, assembled in the morn- 
ing in the cathedral of that city. 
‘The archbishop officiated. Nor was 
M. Riquet forgotten amid the thanks- 
giving. His sons were present. And 











at the close of Mass, the archbishop 
turned and said: Brethren, let us 
pray for the repose of the soul of 
Pierre Paul de Riquet. Every 
head bent a few moments in silent 
prayer for the benefactor of the 
country. 

A richly carpeted bark, from 
which floated the national colors, 
had been prepared ‘The Abbot of 
St. Jernin solemnly blessed the wa- 
ters of the canal, and the dignita- 
ries set out amid the applause of 
the multitude, followed by two other 
barks filled with musicians. At 
Castelnaudary, Cardinal de Bonzi, 
with several other prelates and 
lords, joined them in a magnificent 
galley, amid the noise of cannon and 
the peal of trumpets, followed by 
twenty barks full of merchandise. 
It was not till May 24 this flotilla 
arrived at Béziers, where it was 
hailed, as all along the way, with 
salutes and cries of joy. These 
demonstrations were warranted by 
the immense benefit of the canal to 
the country, and though now in a 
great measure superseded by the 
railway, it is still of the greatest 
utility. 

Before the Aude reaches Carcas- 
sonne, it flows directly through the 
pretty, industrious town of Limoux, 
where the shores are connected by 
an old Roman bridge. Four hills 
enclose the charming valley, on the 
sides of which grow the vines that 
yield the d/anguette of Limoux, which 
is famous in the wine market. On 
one of these hills stands a rural 
chapel held in great veneration by 
the people around—that of Votre 
Dame de Marcelle, one of the 
most frequented places of pilgri- 
mage in southern France, which 
has been sung by poets, studied by 
archeologists, and sketched by ar- 
tists. Nothing could be lovelier 
than its situation. From the pla- 
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teau around the chapel you look 
down on the Flacian valley, watered 
by the Aude. To the west are the 
walls of Limoux in the midst of 
its vineyards and manufactories. 
Further off are bare cliffs and 
wooded hills, while on the very 
edge of the horizon rise, like an 
army of giants, the summits of the 
Pyrenees, almost always covered 
with snow or shrouded in mist. 
What a variety of temperature and 
praducts this landscape embraces— 
the cold mountain summit and the 
heat of the plain, verdant heights 
and naked rocks, the frowning hills 
and joyous valleys, gloomy forests 
of pines and frolicsome vines, fresh 
meadows and fields of golden grain! 
Through all this flows the Aude, 
past old legendary castles now in 
ruins, along marvellous grottoes a 
sibyl might envy, its current spanned 
by bridges with their tutelar Ma- 
donnas, but not disdaining to turn 
the wheels of the petty industries 
below us, though it has its source 
amid impassable gulfs among yon- 
der peaks lost in the clouds. 

A paved rampe leads up the hill- 
side to Notre Dame de Mareeille, 
more than six hundred feet long, 
which the pilgrims ascend on their 
knees, praying as they go. Half- 
way up, they stop to rest beside a 
trickling fountain and drink of the 
water that falls drop by drop. On 
the arch above is the inscription in 
letters of gold: 


** Mille mali species Virgo levavit aqua,” * 


The present church dates from 
1488, but a sanctuary is known to 
have existed here as early as rort. 
From age to age it las been the 
object of ever-increasing venera- 
tion among the people. It belong- 
ed at one time to the abbey of St. 


* By this water the Virgin has cured a thousand 
ills. . 
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Hilaire, but in 1207 passed into the 
hands of the Dominicans of Prouilhe. 
You enter by a porch, which is sup- 
purted by slender columns that 
give it an air of elegance. On the 
front is inscribed : 

‘* Stay, traveller: adore God, invoke 
Mary.” 


And on the sides: 


“O Jesus, we have merited thy wrath. 
Efface from our hearts every stain of sin, 
that they may be rendered worthy to be- 
come thy dwelling-place !” 

“Spotless Maid, Virgin Mother, on 
whom the Almighty lavishes the gifts of 
his love, with him, with thee, bring us 
by thy prayers to dwell for ever in the 
celestial abode.” 


Another fountain near the porcn 
bears also its inscription : 
Hic putens fons signatus. Parit unda 


salutem, 
Aeger junge fidem. Sic bibe, sarnus eris. 


During the cholera of 1855 more 
than sixty thousand pilgrims flock- 
ed to this chapel in the space of 
three weeks. All the priests of the 
diocese come here annually to cele- 
brate the mysteries of religion, es- 


pecially in the month of Septembe1 
when it is most frequented. Then 
the holy hill is covered by the as- 
cending pilgrims, the chapei is illu- 
minated, the bells are rung, and 
group after group from different 
villages enter to pray and sing their 
pious hymns, which have a certain 
wild flayor that is delightful. Their 
varied attitudes and costumes, the 
rude melody of their voices, the 
numerous bas-reliefs and paintings 
on the walls, the altar of the Virgin 
hung with ex-votos, and the robes 
of the Madonna herself, overloaded 
with ornaments of gold and silver 
which sparkle in the countless ta- 
pers, make up a picture one is never 
weary of studying. 

It was on descending from this 
consecrated hill we stopped to look 
back at the sanctuary whence 
streamed still the  soul-stirring 
hymns. A group was_ gathered 
about the archway of the fountain. 
The base was aflush with the vines. 
From Limoux came the sound of 
earthly cares. Harvests covered 
the plain. The heavens aglow 
crowned all. It was here we took 
leave of the Valley of the Aude. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF A CHORUS IN THE 
“HECUBA” OF EURIPIDES. 


BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


Tuov of the ten years’ war! 

City of marble palaces—no more 

Hard by the mountains art thou throned a Queen, 
Beside the sounding shore. 

Where is thy crown of olives ever-green? 

How is thy regal head with anguish bowed! 

Ah! woe is me, enveloped in a cloud 

Of leaguering foemen are thy smoking walls, 
Blood-stained and desolate thy halls. 


In the deep hush of night 
Fate fell upon us. . . in the hour of joy; 
In the first flush of our triumphant might, 
Glory, and Victory. 
The bowl was circling, and the festive floor 
With wild flowers sprinkled o’er. 
We wove the mazy dance in choral bands, 
With eyes responsive and united hands 
And thrilling melodies. 


My husband on the bed, 

Warrior out-worn, was lying; and his breast 
Filled with the dewy rest: 

For thou, O raven-plumed power, 

Wert o’er him waving thy Lethean wings, 
Flinging thy poppied odors o’er 
His languid breast and eyes; 

All grateful rites complete, and pious sacrifice. 


But I my ringlets dark 
(A young and happy bride) 
Was braiding, not unconscious of my charms, 
Before the mirror wide : 
Now for the first time freed from war’s alarms 
‘To lay me by his side 
Whose breast was filled with dreams of peace :—but hush! 
A long and piercing cry 
Comes ringing thro’ tne sky, 
A sound of struggling men and clashing arms. 
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Letters of a. Young Irishwoman to her Sister. 


With robe unbound—with hair 
Streaming upon the air; 
Zoneless as Spartan maid, Pallas, to thee, 


O Virgin Deity ! 


I rush in tearless agony—I bear 
The maids’ and matrons’ prayer. 
In vain—ah! what availed 
Those wild embraces or that mute despair ? 


Ah! what availed ? 


These eyes, these eyes beheld 


‘The husband slaughtered on the household hearth 


In sight of all his gods; 


but when. the wave 


With its unheeding rave, 

Was bearing me from thee, my place of birth, 

As from mine eye down sank high tower and gate, 
Ruined and desolate .. . 


At last my agony 


Burst forth into one long and fainting cry— 
I fell upon my face—I knew myself a slave 





LETTERS OF A YOUNG IRISHWOMAN TO HER SISTER 


(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


APRIL 22. 

YESTERDAY was the day which the 
Lord hath made, the day of hap- 
piness and of rejoicing in God. 
Rose at half-past three, and was 
at Ste. Croix before the time. 
Kneeling by René, my heart over- 
flowing with felicity, I enjoyed 
during those too rapid moments 
all the delights of the Christian 
life. The procession and Bene- 
diction were magnificent; every- 
thing that has relation to worship, 
here possesses a unique and impres- 
sive solemnity. Heard two Masses, 
and then that of the Paschal Com- 
munion of the men. I love this 
spectacle—these long files of com- 
municants, so eloque ent a protest 
against the impieties of the age! 
Was present at High-Mass. Dear 
Kate! congratulate your Georgina: 
taking all together, I spent nine 


hours yesterday in church. But 
my day was much less sanctified 
in reality than in appearance; I 
am so easily distracted. ‘The music 
transported and the crowds be- 
wildered me. Monseigneur offici- 
ated pontifically at the High Mass, 
after which we had the Papal Ben- 
ediction. The sermon pleased me 
much. “When Christ shall be 


“glorified, you also shall be glorified 


with him.” It was sweet and com- 
forting to hear, and I was greatly 
touched. “The measure of your 
sufferings here below is the mea- 
sure of the happiness which God 
has in store for you. Our body 
will be glorified by the absence 
of all suffering; our understanding, 
by the Beatific Vision; our heart, 
by the anery of every possible 
happiness and felicity; our will, by 
the accomplishment ‘of its desires. 
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God will to all eternity do the 
will of his saints.” Then the Ben- 
ediction, the procession chanting 
the Laudate Pueri and the Jn exitu 
Israél, the hymn of deliverance 
—what splendor! O festival of 
Easter! so solemn and so beautiful, 
how dear thou art to me. 

And so Lent is over, and, to in- 
demnify me for my long fast, here 
is a letter from my Kate. I read 
it on my knees, like a prayer, and 
afterwards aloud to the assembled 
family (except, of course, the pri- 
vate details). It is settled that 
we are all to be present when you 
take the veil. Kate dearest! my 
elder sister, my second mother, 
who have imparted to me so much 
of your own soul, the blessed 
thought of ycu follows me at every 
step. 

Mme. de T has made splen- 
did presents to all her children. 
I like this fraternal custom. We 
had been secretly preparing the 
prettiest surprises imaginable, and 
in the morning saluted each other 
as they do in Poland: “Christ 
is risen!” René has presented 
me with two beautiful volumes, a 
novelty, a marvel—the Aécit une 
Seur, by Mrs. Craven, uée de la 
Ferronays. Call to your remem- 
brance one of our loveliest days 
in Italy, at the Palazzo Borghese, 
where this family long remained; 
we have often spoken of it since. 
This is such attractive reading 
that it costs me a great effort to 
tear myself from the book. The 
weather is glorious; we take long 
walks through gardens full of lilacs 
in blossom. O spring! the renew- 
al, the awakening of nature, how 
sweet and fair it is, and with what 
joy I have hailed its coming! 
The children are not to be kept 
within the house any longer; they 
are caged birds prettily fluttering 
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their wings against the bars until 
they are free in the.fields.* Little 
whisperings are made to Aunt 
Georgina to receive into her coupé 
these darling nightingales. Excur- 
sions are to be the order of the 
week. 

Our poor have largely shared in 
our Paschal rejoicings. I took Pic- 
ciola with me to see Benoni. What 
a festival it was to her kind heart! 
She had laden herself with play- 
things, cakes, and bonbons, and, ina 
spirit of heroic sacrifice, with a pret- 
ty cage which she sat great store by, 
in which sang two canaries. The: 
joy of the poor family was surpass- 
ed by the sweet child’s delight. I 
watched her with admiration as she 
went to and fro in the lowly abode, 
warbling with the drother of the little 
Fesus, as she calls the darling. 
What a sunbeam in this dwelling! 1 
wish Madeleine were my daughter. 
Kate dearest, pray that my wishes 
may be realized. I am writing to 
you in my room, near the open 
window. A delicious perfume of 
lilac fills the air; I love nothing in 
the world so much as children and 
flowers. Lately I have frequently 
made Alix play. My sister-in-law Jo- 
hanna has had a severe cold, and I 
have laid claim to her pretty fam- 
ily during their recreations. Mar- 
guerite, the eldest of the little 
girls, is not more than eight years 
old, and is always called Lady Sen- 
sible, which makes her cheeks glow 
with pleasure. Alix is four; she is 
fresh as a rose of May. I love to 
press my lips against her pure fore- 
head, and imbue myself with the 
soft innocence which exhales from 
this young soul. With her deep- 
blue eyes, her thick, fair hair, and 
her angel-look, Alix is really charm- 
ing, and it seems to me that if she 


** Yusgu'a ce qu’ils atent la clé des champs” 
—the key of the fields. 
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With robe unbound—with hair 
Streaming upon the air; 
Zoneless as Spartan maid, Pallas, to thee, 


O Virgin Deity ! 


I rush in tearless agony—lI bear 
The maids’ and matrons’ prayer. 
In vain—ah! what availed 
Those wild embraces or that mute despair ? 


Ah! what availed ? 


These eyes, these eyes beheld 


‘The husband slaughtered on the household hearth 
In sight of all his gods; but when the wave 
With its unheeding rave, 
Was bearing me from thee, my place of birth, 
As from mine eye down sank high tower and gate, 
Ruined and desolate . . 


At last my agony 


Burst forth into one long and fainting cry— 
I fell upon my face—I knew myself a slave 





LETTERS OF A YOUNG IRISHWOMAN TO HER SISTER 


(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


APRIL 22, 

YESTERDAY was the day which the 
Lord hath made, the day of hap- 
piness and of rejoicing in God. 
Rose at half-past three, and was 
at Ste. Croix before the time. 
Kneeling by René, my heart over- 
flowing with felicity, I enjoyed 
during those too rapid moments 
all the delights of the Christian 
life. The procession and Bene- 
diction were magnificent; every- 
thing that has relation to worship, 
here possesses a unique and impres- 
sive solemnity. Heard two Masses, 
and then that of the Paschal Com- 
munion of the men. I love this 
spectacle—these long files of com- 
municants, so eloquent a protest 
against the impieties of the age! 
Was present at High-Mass. Dear 
Kate! congratulate your Georgina: 
taking all together, I spent nine 


hours yesterday in church. But 
my day was much less sanctified 
in reality than in appearance; I 
am so easily distracted. ‘The music 
transported and the crowds be- 
wildered me. Monseigneur offici- 
ated pontifically at the High Mass, 
after which we had the Papal Ben- 
ediction. 
much. 


The sermon pleased me 
“When Christ shall be 


“glorified, you also shall be glorified 


with him.” It was sweet and com- 
forting to hear, and I was greatly 
touched. “The measure of your 
sufferings here below is the mea- 
sure of the happiness which God 
has in store for you. Our body 
will be glorified by the absence 


of all suffering; our understanding, 
by the 
by the possession of every possible 
happiness and felicity; our will, by 
the accomplishment of its desires. 


3eatific Vision; our heart, 














God will to all eternity do the 
will of his saints.” ‘Then the Ben- 
ediction, the procession chanting 
the Laudate Puert and the Jn exttu 
Israél, the hymn of deliverance 
—what splendor! O festival of 
Easter! so solemn and so beautiful, 
how dear thou art to me. 

And so Lent is over, and, to in- 
demnify me for my long fast, here 
is a letter from my Kate. I read 
it on my knees, like a prayer, and 
afterwards aloud to the assembled 
family (except, of course, the pri- 
vate details). It is settled that 
we are all to be present when you 
take the veil. Kate dearest! my 
elder sister, my second mother, 
who have imparted to me so much 
of your own soul, the blessed 
thought of yeu follows me at every 
step. 

Mme. de T has made splen- 
did presents to all her children. 
I like this fraternal custom. We 
had been secretly preparing the 
prettiest surprises imaginable, and 
in the morning saluted each other 
as they do in Poland: “Christ 
is risen!” René has presented 
me with two beautiful volumes, a 
novelty, a marvel—the Récit dune 
Seur, by Mrs. Craven, née de la 
Ferronays. Call to your remem- 
brance one of our loveliest days 
in Italy, at the Palazzo Borghese, 
where this family long remained; 
we have often spoken of it since. 
This is such attractive reading 
that it costs me a great effort to 
tear myself from the book. The 
weather is glorious; we take long 
walks through gardens full of lilacs 
in blossom. O spring! the renew- 
al, the awakening of nature, how 
sweet and fair it is, and with what 
joy I have hailed its coming! 
The children are not to be kept 
within the house any longer; they 
are caged birds prettily fluttering 
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their wings against the bars until 
they are free in the.fields.* Little 
whisperings are made to Aunt 
Georgina to receive into her coupé 
these darling nightingales. Excur- 
sions are to be the order of the 
week. 

Our poor have largely shared in 
our Paschal rejoicings. I took Pic- 
ciola with me to see Benoni. What 
a festival it was to her kind heart! 
She had laden herself with play- 
things, cakes, and bonbons, and, ina 
spirit of heroic sacrifice, with a pret- 
ty cage which she sat great store by, 
in which sang two canaries. The 
joy of the poor family was surpass- 
ed by the sweet child’s delight. I 
watched her with admiration as she 
went to and fro in the lowly abode, 
warbling with the drother of the. little 
Fesus, as she calls the darling. 
What a sunbeam in this dwelling! | 
wish Madeleine were my daughter. 
Kate dearest, pray that my wishes 
may be realized. I am writing to 
you in my room, near the open 
window. <A delicious perfume of 
lilac fills the air; I love nothing in 
the world so much as children and 
flowers. Lately I have frequently 
made Alix play. My sister-in-law Jo- 
hanna has had a severe cold, and I 
have laid claim to her pretty fam- 
ily during their recreations. Mar- 
guerite, the eldest of the little 
girls, is not more than eight years 
old, and is always called Lady Sen- 
sible, which makes her cheeks glow 
with pleasure. Alix is four; she is 
fresh as a rose of May. I love to 
press my lips against her pure fore- 
head, and imbue myself with the 
soft innocence which exhales from 
this young soul. With her deep- 
blue eyes, her thick, fair hair, and 
her angel-look, Alix is really charm- 
ing, and it seems to me that if she 


** Yusqu'a ce gu'ils aient la clé des champs” 
—the key of the fields. 
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were mine I should have floods of 
tenderness to shed upon her. 
Monseigneur is about to leave for 
Rome. I shall be presented to him 
before his departure. Au revoir, 
dear Kate! May God protect us! 
When shall I see Ireland again? 
When shall I return to the land from 
whence iny ancestors, those sons of 
a royal race, were banished? The 
faith is worth more than a throne. 


APRIL 29. 

René has undertaken to give you 
an account of my _ presentation, 
dearest Kate, so I need not say 
anything about it. Nothing is 
spoken of here but the dead and 
dying. Mme. de St. M has 
lost her two little girls in two days; 
it makes one tremble. I have sent 
Fanny your letter of Wednesday ; it 
seemed as if I should profane your 
holy pages by transcribing them. 
Our friends wrote to me yesterday ; 
you ought to have read their letters 
before I did. Lady W tells me 
that she shall treasure like a relic 
the consolations of Kate. Dearest, 
you say well that this world could 
not be fit for our sweet Mary; but 
your aspirations after eternity alarm 
your earthly Georgina. Live to love 
me, to be my guardian angel ! 

You will not read Le Récit d'une 
Seur, dear, busy one? This book 
contains beauties of the highest 
order; it is like the expression of 
the splendor of the beautiful. How 
those hearts loved, and how much 
they suffered! But love like theirs 
must give strength to bear such 
sufferings. How can I describe to 
you these incomparable volumes? 
Your faithful memory has well re- 
called to you all the personages; 
imagine, then, the mutual outpour- 
ings of those great souls, the mar- 
riage of Albert and Alexandrine, so 
closely followed by so much heart- 
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rending anguish; that family, so 
numerous and so united, and which 
appeared to have so many titles to 
happiness, seeing death descend 
upon their happy home, gradually 
destroying and pitilessly mowing 
down those fair lives. Albert first 
of all—the gentle, tender, pious, 
poetic Albert—dying on the 29th 
of June, 1836, after two years of 
married life and four years of the 
most pure and sanctified love; then 
the Count de la Ferronays, that no- 
ble figure, that grand character, a 
soul of antiquity moulded in a 
Christian heart, who died at Rome 
on the 17th of January, 1842, and 
obtained immediately a miraculous 
conversion—an endless consolation 
for those who wept for him; Eu- 
génie, so saintly, so detached from 
the world, the most loving and de- 
voted of sisters, died next, far from 
all her own people, at Palermo, 
whose mild climate had failed to 
restore strength to that fading 
flower; a year after, at Brussels, on 
the roth of February, the pure and 
beautiful Olga; in 1848, on the gth 
of February, Alexandrine, the most 
attractive heroine of this narrative, 
the inconsolable widow, mounting 
to such heights in the love of God 
that she would have refused to live 
over again the happiness of her 
union with Albert—an exception- 
ally saintly soul, full of heroic de- 
votion, since she offered her life to 
God—who accepted the offering— 
for that of the Pére de Ravignan; 
and, lastly, Mme. de la Ferronays, 
the mother, the wife who had been, 
as it were, on the cross for so many 
years, and always serene, always 
generous, dying in the arms of her 
Pauline on the 14th of November, 
1848, the same year as her daughter- 
in-law. By the side of these souls 
who have passed away figure sev- 
eral personages of the time: M. de 














Montalemberi, the intimate friend 
of Albert and the ever-faithful 
friend of “Alexandrine, whom he 
called his “ sister’; M. Gerbet, the 
author of L’ Zsguisse de Rome Chreé- 
ttenne ;* Pére Lacordaire, Mme. 
Swetchine, Pére de Ravignan, Con- 
falonieri, the learned M. Rio—all 
this related by @ sister, Mrs. Cra- 
ven, of whom Mme. spoke to 
us so much. Remark these two 
thoughts from St. Augustine: one, 
the motto, is, “ We never lose those 
whom we love in him whom we can 
never lose’; the other, written by 
Albert in his journal and several 
times underlined : “All which ends 
is not long.” ‘There is also this 
other, of Alexandrine’s: “I do not 
believe tigst affections are injuri- 
ous to afféctions. Our soul is 
made in the image of God, and 
in her power of loving she possesses 
something of the infinite.” What a 
family !—an assembly of chosen 
souls, all of them winning and sym- 
pathetic, all knowing how to love as 
those souls only know who love God 
above all things. I should like to 
know Mrs. Craven. I pity and ad- 
mire her: I pity her for having 
seen all those die whom sheso lov- 
ed, for having witnessed the depar- 
ture of souls so intimately united 
that they were as if melted into one 
alone; I admire her for having had 
the power of retracing so many 
memories at the same time sweet 
and distressing, and which at every 
page must have renewedher grief. Is 
not Albert’s offering of his life for the 
conversion of Alexandrine the most 
idmirable type of Christian love ? 
We are going to efernize ourselves 
it Orleans, dear Kate. My mother- 
in-law finds the Rue Feanne d' Arc 
very agreeable; the children attend 
some of the cours. We are not 





* Sketch of Giristian Rome. 
+ Courses of instruction on various subjects. 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. 42 
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too far from the capital; all say in 
chorus, It is good to be here! When 
I say a//, 1 except the gentlemen, 
who, in their hearts, prefer the 
country, but do not say a word to 
that effect. 

A letter from Margaret, charmed 
to be at Rome, “that fatherland of 
sorrow.” Amid the ruins of the 
queen of cities she walks with her 
immense disappointment. Oh! what 
trial. No woman better deserves 
to be loved. Do you remember 
Mére Athanase saying of Margaret : 
“ Beautiful as Eve in Paradise, at- 
tractive as Rachel, a musician like 
Miriam the sister of Moses, she is 
also learned as Anna Comnena, and 
a poetess like Marie de France”? 
I answered: “ May I be the good 
Samaritan to this wounded soul!” 

Duchesse is much afflicted; a new 
frock guite untakable, as she says, 
is the cause. On Marguerite’s 
gravely asking, “Is not ‘Thérése 
going out again? what misfor- 
tune has happened to her?” Ar- 
thur replied: “ Lady Sensible, look 
well at Thérése; there is a wrinkle 
on her forehead. She has lost . 
her toilette.” And the giddy boy 
twirled Marguerite round and round, 
who cannot understand, serious lit- 
tle thing that she is, how any one 
should be in trouble for so small a 
matter. This reminds we of the 
following verses, copied by Héléne 
in her journal : 

“ Un frais cottage anglais, voilA sa Thébaide 

Et si son front de nacre est marqué d’une ridé, 
Ce n’est pas. croyez moi, qu’elle songe 4 la mort ; 
_ craindre quelque chose, elle est trop esprit 


Mais c'est que de Paris une robe attendue, 
Arrive chiffonnée et de taches perdue.?’ * 


A thousand kisses to my Kate. 


‘ An English cottage is her hermitage ; 

And if a wrinkle marks. her pearly brow, 

’Tis not, believe me, that she thinks on death 

She’s too strong-minded to have fear of aught 

But that, frem Paris, an expected dress 

Crumpled arrives, and spoiled with grievous 
stains.” 
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May 3. 

O month of graces and of hea- 
venly favors, how I welcome your re- 
turn! ‘To-day, my beloved Kate, 
René and I have piously celebrated 
the anniversary of your birth. May 
(sod bless you, my very dear one, 
and may he bless all that you do! 
Oh! how many times have I thanked 
God that he has granted me to re- 
ceive the love that Joseph had for 
jenjamin. Kate, 1 am too happy. 
Ask our Lord that I may not lose 
the fragrance of these days of 
peace and gladness; that I may 
not be an unprofitable servant; that 
I may do good, much good; that I 
may labor for the salvation of souls. 
O souls, souls! You know how, 
when a child, I cried when I found 
that I could not be a missionary. 
I wanted to be one of the laborers 
among the whitening harvests. Ihave 
kept my desire, and René shares 
my aspirations. Adrien, who heard 
us yesterday talking together, called 
out: “ Quick, quick ! a professor of 
Hindostani and Chinese for these 
two apostles.” My mother-in-law 
was very much amused by this sally, 
and the conversation became gen- 
eral. A good work has come out 
of it: there were in the house only 
four associates of the Propagation 
of the Faith, and now there are 
thirty, and I am chief of the d- 
saines, or sets of ten, by unanimous 
vote. It is not to Asiatic idolaters 
that I am desirous of preaching the 
Gospel, but, wherever my duty shall 
place me, to those who are ignorant 
of it; and by way of a beginning I 
have this winter been teaching the 
catechism to three little children, 

beggars by profession. I shall con- 


tinue the same thing in Brittany. 
Dearest, can I do too much for Him 
who overwhelms me with such mag- 
nificent profusion ? 

The opening of the month of 
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Mary has been very beautiful; the 
altar splendidly lighted; lovely 
hymns. Noted an enchanting voice 
of a young girl, which caused me 
some distractions. . . . Kate, where 
is our dear oratory in Ireland, and 
my place close to yours? My 
country, my country! Some one 
has said, Our country is the place 
where we love. The true country 
and fatherland of the Christian is 
heaven. René speaks like an an- 
gel of the love of heaven, and this, 
too, makes me afraid. Oh! how well 
I understand the saying of Eugénie 
de Guérin, ‘The heart so longs to 
immortalize what it loves ’—that is 
to say, the heart would fain have no 
separation, but life or death with 
the object of its love. pear Kate, 
to whom I owe my happiness, may 
this day be always blest ! 

I leave you now, as my mother- 
in-law sends Picciola to request my 
company. “If,” says the gentle 
little ambassadress, “it is to Ma- 
dame Kate that you are writing, 
tell her especially that I love her 
with all my heart; and let me put 
a kiss upon the page.” 

sy the side of this sweet, pure 
kiss I-place my tender messages, 
or rather ours, loving you as we 
both do. 
May 6. 

‘The spiritual enjoyments of this 
fatrest of months are infinitely sweet 
to me, my sister. I had minutely 
described your oratory to Lucy and 
Héléne, and these two affectionate 
girls have prepared me a heartfelt 
enjoyment. In a small, unoccupied 
drawing-room I found all my sou- 
venirs of Ireland, . all. . 
cepting only your dear presence, my 
devoted Kate. Tell me how it is 
that so many hearts agree together 
in strewing with flowers the path of 

your Georgina. 


The Odeurs de Paris, by Louis 
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Veuillot, is much spoken of. This 
book is a sequel to the Parfum de 
Rome—a sort of set-off or contrast 


between the unseemliness of Baby- ° 


lon and the beauties of Sion. I 
wanted to read it, but Adrien dis- 
suaded me, and René read me the 
preface, which contains some re- 
markable thoughts. The modern 
Juvenal says of Paris: “ A city with- 
out a past, full of minds without 
memories, of hearts without tears, 
of souls without love’”’; and else- 
where: “To paint Paris, Rousseau 
discovered the suitable expression 
of ‘a desert of men.’” ‘There is also 
a touching complaint respecting the 
continual confusion and, as it were, 
overturning of this city, which Ga- 
bourd callgthe city of the Sover- 
cign People: “ Who will dwell in the 
paternal house? Who will find 
again the roof which sheltered his 
earliest years?. . .” Read the Sou- 
zenirs of Mme. Récamier, and AZa- 
rie- Therese, by Nettement. The 
latter is written with a royalist and 
Christian enthusiasm which delight- 
ed me. My mother-in-law is pas- 
sionately fond of poetry, and has se- 
lected me as reader. I am grad- 
ually becoming her pet bird; she is 
so kind and good in her continual 
solicitude for Aer youngest daughter ! 
Master Arthur, /'enfant terrible, con- 
fided to Picciola that I was grand- 
mamma’s spoiled child. The fact is 
that, having my time more free than 
my sisters-in-law, who are absorbed 
by their maternal cares, I can occupy 
myself more in anything which may 
please Mme. de T , whose innate 
refinement knows how to appreciate 
the smallest attentions. ‘Then, yes- 
terday my mother-in-law sent me a 
nice little packet, carefully sealed ; 
guess what I found in it? A Shak- 
spere and a Lamartine, bound with 
my monogram, and a choice little 
volume by Marie Jerina, a name 
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which pleases me. This is full of 
heavenly poetry. ‘There are pieces 
which are worth their weight in 
gold, if gold could pay for this de- 
licious efflorescence of the poet's 
soul. How] love Lamartine when” 
he says: 

“‘ Moi-méme, plein des biens dont l’opulence abonde, 

Que j’échangerais volontiers 

Cet or dont la fortune avec dédain m’inonde 

Pour une heure du temps oii je n’avais au monde 

Que ma vigne et que mon figyier ! 

Pour ces songes divins qui chantaient en mon Ame 

Et que nul or ne peut payer!’ * 

Ah! yes; no happiness is worth 
the happiness of loving and prais- 
ing God. 

Héléne waited for the month of 
Mary to reveal her beautiful voca- 
tion to her mother—this choice of 
heaven which will necessarily be at 
the same time the glory and the 
martyrdom of our hearts. None 
of the austerities of her future life 
will take by surprise the newly- 
chosen one; she has prepared her- 
self for everything. It is on th. 
roth, four days hence, that she wii 
speak, Help us with you 
prayers, my dearest Kate ! 

I am hastening off with René t 
Sainte Croix. A thousand lovin; 
messages. 

May 9. 

The evening of the day before 
yesterday was a beautiful triumph ; 
the festival of Joan of Arc haé 
begun, All day long the belfry 
resounded; a touching and patri- 
otic as well as Christian idea seem- 
ed, as it were, to call back the pasi 
to life; and in the evening a large 
crowd followed in the torch-light 
procession, which was beautiful te 
see from the memories which ar: 
attached to it. With more than 


* As for myself, abounding in the good things 
with which opulence overflows, how willingly wou!d 
I exchange this gold which fortune disdainfully 
lavishes upon me for one hour of the time when I 
had nothing in the world but my vine and my fig- 
tree—for those divine dreams which sang within my 
soul, and for which no gold can pay.” 
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four centuries between, these sou- 
venirs are still living with an im- 
perishable life. O pure and fair 
Joan of Arc! my chosen heroine, 
how I love the fidelity of Orleans 
fo thy dear memory! Scarcely 
had the cortége reached the ca- 
thedral when . . but let me 
transcribe for you the description 
of these splendors by a more skilful 
hand than mine—by the pencil of 
an artist, and an artist of genius. 
This is what was spoken by Mgr. 
Mermillod, on the 8th of May, 
1863: “ Yesterday evening, gentle- 
men, under the vaulted roof of 
your basilica, I followed your 
priests and your pontiff, who were 
proceeding towards the portico. 
The interior of your church was 
in silence and obscurity; one little 
light alone was gleaming before the 
tabernacle, announcing the Master’s 
presence. When I reached the 
threshold, tears filled my eyes, 
while my heart beat with an in- 
describable emotion. I had_ be- 
fore me, in an incomparable scene, 
a vision of your history, of your he- 
roic splendors, of your providen- 
tial destinies. You, gentlemen, 
were there, ranged in this place; 
your children, your wives, your 
aged men, the great ones and the 
lowly ones of your city, were pre- 
sent at this solemn assembly. Sud- 
denly the clarions sound, bands of 
inspiriting music fill the air, drums 
beat, the artillery thunders, the bells 
fling into space their triumphant 
clangor, and the choir of Levites 
raises on high the hymn of victory. 
The standard of Joan of Arc is ad- 
vancing, borne by the magistrates 
of the city, hailed by all the united 
voices of the army and the church. 
Is-not this the most eloquent ad- 
dress, the most moving panegyric, 
the living incarnation of an un- 


dying remembrance ? Your 


armorial 
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cathedral becomes radiant; these 
grand, sculptured masses light up 
with sparkling brightness, pennons, 
bearings, and banners 
glitter like stars. Your bishop de- 
scends the steps, the first magis- 
trate advances, and each gives the 
other the kiss of peace: I there 
beheld an apparition of religion 
and our country. 

“The pontiff invokes the name 
of the Lord, the multitude an- 
swers ; soldiers, priests, and people 
bend the knee; the benediction 
falls upon these souls. My 
gaze mounted from earth towards 
heaven, and it seemed as if I could 
perceive above the towers of your 
basilica forms more luminous than 
earthly fires, the anciegf witnesses 
and workers of the greatness of 
your France—Ste. Genevieéve, Ste. 
Clotilde, St. Rémy, St. Michael, Ste 
Catherine, Ste. Margaret, Joan of 
Arc; your own saints, St. Aignan 
and St. Euvertus, blessing you by 
the hand of their worthy successor. 
Clergy and people intoned the 
psalm of thanksgiving: ‘ Praise the 
Lord, ye peoples: praise him, O 
ye nations! for God hath remem- 
bered his goodness; he hath con- 
firmed his loving-kindness towards 
us. ‘The truth of the Lord endur- 
eth for ever. Praise the Lord.’ 

““T seemed to hear the stones of 
your cathedral, the ramparts of 
your city, your own souls, the saints 
of heaven, the past, the present, ai: 
your centuries, unite in one immenst 
acclamation, and repeat the song of 
gladness: ‘Glory to the Father, who 
is strength ; glory to the Son, who is 
sacrifice ; glory to the Holy Spirit, 
who is light; glory to God, who 
made worlds for himself, the church 
for eternity ; France for the church, 
and Joan of Arc for France !’” 

Dear Kate, what can I say to you 
after this? Who would venture to 








to 








speak after Mgr. Mermillod, “ write 
after Chateaubriand, or paint after 
Raphael”? Yesterday the town 
was rejoicing; it was the anniver- 
sary of the deliverance. Was pre- 
sent at the panegyric by M. l’'Abbé 
Freppel, professor of sacred elo- 
quence at the Sorbonne. He asks 
for the canonization of Joan of Arc. 
His text was a sentence out of the 
Book of the Machabees. Divisions : 
1. The life of Joan of Arc was 
marked by all the virtues which 
characterize sanctity. 2. She utter- 
ed prophecies and performed mira- 
cles. It was very fine and elevated. 
There was an imposing assemblage. 
At half-past twelve we went out 
and hurried to the hotel to see the 
processionpass by. Whata cortége / 
All the parishes, each headed by its 
banner; the court, the authorities, 
the troops, the corporations, and I 
know not what. It was indeed a 
day of excitement. Dearest Kate, 
in the midst of this encombrement* I 
thought of you. Our drawing-rooms 
were overflowing with people; from 
time to time I went noiselessly 
away to Héléne, whom a headache 
excused from appearing, and we 
spoke of God and the sweetness of 
his service. I am so fond of these 
conversations. In the evening, 
Month of Mary: I would not dis- 
pense myself from this for anything 
in the world. 

I am going to read Sainte Cécile, 
by Dom Guéranger. Letter from 
Lizzy, who announces a most joyful 
piece of news: all the M S are 
abjuring Protestantism. “Make 
haste and sing the hymn of St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine; EI- 
len consents to say the Lefatus; it 
is Mary who-has obtained this mir- 
acle.” When I told you, dear Kate, 
that one ought to sing alleluia over 





* The obstructions or impedimeiits attendant up- 
on crowding together, 
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her tomb, it was truly a prophetic 
saying. What consolation for Fan- 
ny and her mother ! 

I am sending to the post; I wish 
not to delay your happiness. 


May rr. 

To write to my Kate is the con- 
dition sine gud non of my existence. 
A beautiful sermon yesterday by M. 
Baunard, a young and eloquent cu- 
rate of Sainte Croix, on visits and 
conversations, “in which the Chris- 
tian ought always to have three 
charming companions — Chgrity, 
Humility, and Piety.” Went to the 
museum with René and Adrien, the 
most learned and agreeable of cice- 
ront. I was captivated by the hall 
of zodlogy, and that of botany also. 

To-morrow Heéléne will have 
with her mother the conversation 
which I dread. René proposed to 
his niece to select this day, which 
will recall to Gertrude (Mme. Ad- 
rien) a remarkable favor due to 
the protection of Our Lady of De- 
liverance. Pray forall these hearts 
which are about to suffer, dea 
Kate. We set out for Paris on 
the 1st of June; my mother has 
taken an entire house there.7 We 
are going to breathe the burning 
atmosphere of the capital, as Paul 
says, wiping his forehead ; and your 
Georgina adds: We are going to 
see Kate. All the beauties of the 
much-vaunted Exposition would 
affect me little if you were not in 
Paris, dear sister of my soul. What 
gladness to embrace you, to speak 
to you! This paper irritates me ; 
it answers me nothing. It is you, you 
that I need; I thirst for your pres- 
ence. And then a new separation, 
a new rending away—you will take 
the veil, and be no more of this 
world. Kate, I want not to think 
of it. 

Could you to-morrow have sev- 
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eral Masses said at Wotre Dame des 
Victoires? UWHéléne begs that you 
will; there she is, near my bureau, 
leaning her pretty, pensive head 
against an arm-chair. Ah! we un- 
derstand each other so well; I love 
her so much, and am scarcely older 
than she is. I was mistaken as to 
her age ; she is not yet eighteen, and 
was like a sister given me by God 
to console me for having my Kate 
no longer; and she also is now to 
go away. 

May all the angels of Paradise 
be with you, and may they be to- 
morrow with Héléne! 

May 13. 

Thanks, dear Kate! The hea- 
venly spirits were almost visible in 
our home during the eventful day. 
Adrien and Gertrude received, with 
2 profound faith, the confidences of 
Héléne, and I know not whether to 
admire most the heroism of the 
yarents or that of the young virgin. 
Her father’s grief is inexpressible ; 
he had formed the brightest pro- 
jects for the future of his daugh- 
ter. She was his especial darling; 
. . . but he is a Christian of the 
ancient days, and says with Joh: 
“The Lord gave and the Lord tak- 
eth away...” Gertrude is like 
Mary at the foot of the cross, mute 
and immovable, with death in the 
heart, and yet happy at the divine 
choice. Adrien undertakes to pre- 
pare his mother; .. . it is for her 
that I fear most. 

“This is my Calvary,” said Hé- 
léne to me this morning. “To see 
them suffer through me! And I 
cannot hesitate! . . .” Ihave read 
Sainte Cécile, and I made Gertrude 
read it, who thanked me with a 
smile that went to my heart. René 
is afflicted. “ This,” he says, “ is the 
first bird that leaves the nest, to re- 
enter it no more. There will be 
from this time a great void in our 


réunions, a source of distress to my 
brother—a subject we shall fear to 
touch upon. Georgina, you were 
saying that we had not a single 
shadow in our sky!” Alas! I feel 
only too keenly how painful it is, 
but also how happy Héléne will be! 
Thanks for having made me under- 
stand this, dear Kate. Gertrude, 
the wounded eagle, takes refuge 
with me to speak about her daugh- 
ter. 

Good-by for a short time, caris- 
sima sorella. 

May 15. 

A splendid benediction yester- 
day, on account of the Perpetual 
Adoration. ‘The sanctuary was en- 
kindled with light. Behind the al- 
tar, a cathedral of lighted tapers— 
yes, dear, the towers of Sainte Croix 
in miniature; all around it pyra- 
mids @f lights, clusters of flowers 
with long, luminous stems, lustres 
hanging at an infinite height, the 
arches and smaller arcades, etc., il- 
luminated. An O Salutaris and a 
Regina Celi were sung that seemed 
to carry one away. I stood on the 
earth, but my heart was in heaven; 
and near to me René, absorbed in 
God, brothers and sisters, Héléne, 
Thérése, Madeleine, and grandmo; 
ther, who was in tears. .. . How 
touched I was! Adrien had spok: 
en. ...It was a_ thunder-clap! 
And the choir chanted the glories 
of the King of Virgins, and all those 
beloved countenances beamed with 
fervor, as we bent our heads _ be- 
neath the benediction of the Al- 
mighty! ... 

This morning Mme. de T 
asked for Héléne. Their conver- 
sation lasted two hours. After 
déjeuner * my mother said, smiling : 
“It is decided we have a Carme- 

* Déjeuner, \ate breakfast, is taken about eleven 


or twelve o'clock. The early breakfast is simply 2 
cup of coffee or chocolate 














lite!” The children opened their 
eyes in wonder. Lucie began to 
sob; Picciola, pale and trembling, 
kissed the happy Héléne a hun- 
dred and a hundred times over. 
‘The sacrifice is, as it were, accom- 
plished, 

Johanna, the dear Creole, is as- 
tonished at the promptitude of this 
decision. ‘The babies will no more 
be persuaded to leave the side of 
the tall cousin “ who did not know 
that she was so much loved,” she 
says. ‘This morning she received 
a long, beautiful letter from an in- 
timate friend inviting her to a mar- 
riage. It is impossible to refuse; 
this will be the last worldly festiv- 
ity at which that sweet face, made 
to delight the angels, will be seen. 
The word marriage made Mme. de 
a start, and she afterwards said 
tome: “I had planned a brilliant 
earthly alliance for Héléne; how 
much there is of Auman and mate- 
rial within us that I should still 
regret it’ when a divine alliance 
issecured to her! Here, Georgina, 
read me again the chapter on 
abandonment to God.” I read, 
und, seeing her meditative after- 
wards, I opened a book of Ozanam 
which Lucy lent me. I will give 
you the Christian theory of mar- 
riage from this great mind, who too 
soon disappeared from a world that 
wondered at his works: “ In mar- 
riage there is more than a con- 
tract; above all, there is a sacri- 
fice, or rather two sacrifices: the 
woman sacrifices that which God 
has given her of irreparable, that 
which causes the solicitude of her 
mother—her first beauty, often her 
health, and that power of loving 
which women only once possess ; 
the man on his part sacrifices the 
liberty of his youth, the incompar- 
able years which will return no 
more, the power of devoting him- 
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self for her whom he loves which 
is only to be found at the begin- 
ning of his life, and the effort of 
a first love to make himself a lot 
both sweet and glorious. That is 
what a man can do but once, be- 
tween the age of twenty and thirty 
years, a little sooner or a little later, 
perhaps never! ‘Therefore is it 
that 1 speak of Christian marriage 
as a double sacrifice. There are 
two cups: in one is found beauty, 
modesty, and innocence; in the 
other, love intact, devotedness, the 
immortal consecration of the man 
to her who is weaker than himself, 
whom yesterday he knew not, and 
with whom to-day he finds him- 
self happy to spend his days; and 
it is needful that these cups should 
be equally full if the union is to be 
happy and deserving of the bless- 
ing of Heaven.” Is not this an ad- 
mirable page? While reading it 
I thought of Albert and Alexan- 
drine, those two immortal types of 
Christian marriage. What a life 
was theirs, what happiness, so short 
but perfect, and which made the 
poor widow say, “I have memories 
of happiness which seem to me 
as if they could not be surpassed ”! 
Good-night, dearest Kate! 


MAy 20. 

The house is transformed into 
a convent, dear Kate; so, at least, 
Arthur declares, finding in this fact 
an excellent reason for Héléne’s 
being detained in it. Since her 
departure has been _ seriously 
thought of, every one is wanting to 
have the enjoyment of her com- 
pany, and she is literally torn away 
first by one and then by another ; 
and if you could see her lending 
herself with her bright smile to all 
the exactions of this affection, ty- 
rannical as it has become ! 
We took a long excursion yester- 
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day into the open country, among 
the wheat ; the rustling of the ears 
of corn, the charm of the sunny 
solitude, the verdure with its soft 
lights and shadows, all the renewal 
of the spring, the beauty of the 
landscape, which showed in the 
far distance the fine towers of the 
cathedral—all this smiled upon us; 
and yet sadly, like an adieu, we 
shall return, we shall look again 
next year upon this same picture, 
but without Héléne. . . . Why is 
she so engaging, so sympathetic ? 
Letter from Margaret, who will 
be at Paris in June. What joy, 
dear Kate! It seems to me that 
our friend is more tranquil; she 
describes like a poet her enthusiasm 
for Italy and for the Pope. At 
Florence she met with our poor 
mistress Annah, who had some 
trouble to recognize in this brilliant 
lady the pale little girl of former 
times. Annah is giving English 
lessons. Lord William, seeing Mar- 
garet’s affectionate demonstrations, 
proposed to her to secure the in- 
dependence of the aged mistress, 
which he has done, to the great sat- 
isfaction of the two persons inter- 
ested. I like that, and am convinc- 
ed that Margaret deceives herself. 
Another happiness, darling Kate : 
here is your letter, in the joyful 
hands of Picciola, who recognizes 
your handwriting. Five days with- 
out saying a word to you! René 
sends you quitea volume. Love al- 
ways your Georgina. 
May 26. 
Was present at the ordination. 
What an imposing ceremony! I 
had never seen one, and I followed 
all the details with the greatest in- 
terest. Sixty young men giving 
themselves to God, devoting them- 
selves to a life of sacrifice! I 
prayed for and envied them: how 
much good will they not be able to 


do! What life is so full as that of 
a holy priest? That which most 
moved me was the moment when 
priests, deacons, and subdeacons 
fell prostrate ; then the imposition 
of hands, the Mass said by all these 
voices, which must have trembled 
with emotion and with happiness, 
the kiss of peace, the communion, 
and, lastly, the Ze Deum, that hea- 
venlysong. Oh! that all these souls 
to-day consecrated to the Lord 
may one day sing the Samctus and 
Hosanna before the throne of the 
Lamb. 

On arriving yesterday at Sainte 
Croix (the weather was splendid) 
I saw myriads of swallows joyously 
flying about and warbling among 
the towers. René began to hum, 
“Oh! that I had wings, to fly away 
to God.” You dear swallows who 
have made your nests on the roof 
of the temple of the Lord, in the 
bell-turrets, and among the towers ; 
ye swallows, my sisters, as said the 
Seraph of Assisi, you who fly so 
high, have you seen heaven? You 
who in sweet warblings sing the 
praises of the Eternal, have you 
touched with your wing the portals 
of the celestial Eden? Sing, and 
cease not, O gentle swallows! who 
know not what it is to offend God. 

Gertrude has confided to me that 
for some time past she had divined 
Héléne, and, as she treats me en- 
tirely as a sister, she has given me 
the journal to “ead *:ich she wrote 
whilst her daughter was at the con- 
vent. Observe this passage: “ My 
beloved girl is seventeen years old 
to-day; her father and I have duly 
observed this anniversary as a festi- 
val. Poor dear child! What will 
be thy will for her, my God? One 
of these pure creatures, seraphs left 
upon earth to sanctify it, whose 
life is spent beneath thy watchful 
eye, in the shade of the sanctuary? 
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..+ Omy God! Once I thought 
not that it would be possible for me 
to live far from her, no more to rest 
my gaze on her fresh countenance, 
so bright and open. Thou hadst, 
O Lord! united us so closely that 
it seemed as if my soul had passed 
into hers. Sweet angel, return to 
spread your white wings over the 
maternalnest! Oh! I fearlest you 
should be the first of all to leave it; 
but if you leave us for God, may 
you be blessed, my well-beloved !” 

O ye mothers! who may sound 
the depthsof your sorrows? Happy 
as mothers are in their enchanted 
life of love and innocence, yet they 
are also martyrs, and who knows 
whether the gall in their chalice 
does not absorb the honey ? 

Beloved, in a few days 1 shall 
embrace you. 

May 29. 

God be praised, who is about to 
bring us together again, dear sister 
of my soul! It is settled that we 
are to return on the 1st of July, 
once more to salute Orleans. 
Héléne will at this date enter the 
novitiate at The town is be- 
ginning to lose its inhabitants. 
Héléne and I traverse it in all di- 
rections to have another look at its 
curiosities: the fine old houses 
richly and deeply sculptured, his- 
toric dwellings, which remain stand- 
ing after their inmates have disap- 
peared. We are shown the house 
of Joan of Arc, of Francis L., of 
Agnes Sorel, of Diana of Poitiers— 
names with very dissimilar associa- 
tions. One more visit to Benoni, a 
pilgrimage to Our Lady of Miracles, 
a halt at my bookseller’s, and my 
preparations will be ended. 

Wrote to Sister Louise. I like 
to return to her twice in the year, 
to pay her this tribute of the heart 
with my tenderest affection. What 
a fine nature—an ideal! A soul 
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whom the world never touched 
who had no sooner finished her 
education than she gave herself to 
God, sacrificing even her last vaca- 
tions. A nature so poetic, so rich 
and pure, that God reserved it for 
himself, and at the same time so 
charming and devoted that she spent 
herself wholly in affection upon 
those around her. ‘Thus have | 
known and loved her, like an appa- 
rition from another world. 
Good-by for the present, dear 
Kate. René, my so dear and gen- 
tle René, is more happy because of 
my happiness than I am myself— 
happiness moistened with tears, 
the tears of sacrifice. “ What mat- 
ters it where one weeps, or where- 
fore, since tears buy heaven?” 
Helene has given me a share of 
her heritage—a paralytic old wo- 
man whose succoring angel she has 
been. Every morning she went to 
the lowly room of the poor invalid, 
whom she dressed, and then with 
her patrician hands she made the 
bed, swept the room, and prepared 
the repast. After this she read to 
her out of some pious book, con- 
versed with her a few minutes, and 
on leaving called a little girl of ten 
years old, who was charged to keep 
the poor woman company. I shall 
continue Héléne’s work. . . . In 
summer it is a neighbor who, for a 
slight remuneration, does all that is 
necessary ; but Mariette, the femme 
de chambre, who is often employed 
to carry little comforts to the in- 
valid, said to me with tears: “ No- 
thing replaces mademoiselle, and 
the old woman says, ‘Summer is 
winter to me, for it takes away my 
sunshine !’” What praise, Kate, 
is it not? Can you not under- 
stand how Gertrude may well 
be proud of the treasure which is 
about to be taken from her? Can- 
not you understand also how much | 
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sympathize with her?—for my heart 
is bleeding from the same wound. 
je happy, beloved Kate; we shall 
meet again where there are no 
separations to be feared, in our true 
fatherland. 

May 31. 

Out departure is postponed; my 
mother being unwell, enough so to 
keep her bed, and the doctor does 
not yet know what to say about 
her. Pray for us, my sister. René 
fears inflammation of the lungs. 
Mme. de T , who is very aus- 
tere with herself, never complains 
until the last extremity. 

O my sweet Mother in heaven! 
your beloved month is drawing to 
its close, and these lines are the 
last which I shall trace before the 
latest hours of May have fallen into 
eternity. Oh! I entreat you, you 
who are all-powerful with the Heart 
ef your Divine Son, Our Lady of 
the Sacred Heart, hear our prayers ! 

A thousand kisses, dear Kate. 


JUNE 3. 

A mucous fever has declared it- 
self; the danger is imminent; we 
are scarcely alive. Never was mo- 
ther more adored. She has been 
delirious; her wanderings were those 
of a saint. God, the angels, her 
dear ones, both living and dead, 
pass in turn before her mind; when 
she recovers her sense of the reality, 
she finds the most consoling and 
heavenly words wherewith to com- 
fort us. Her room, now haunted 
by the shadow of death, is become 
our universe, and we fraternally 
share amongst us the sorrowful sweet- 
ness of attending upon this beloved 
sick one. All our poor are in pray- 
er; two tapers are continually burn- 
ing before the black Virgin. Thanks, 
beloved! I have read your letter 
to my mother, who said to me: 

Dear Georgina, I am happy to 


possess the affection of your good 
sister. I feel myself in reality your 
mother... .”” ‘To tell you René’s 
distress would be impossible ; as for 
me, I have in the depth of my heart 
an unconquerable confidence God 
will spare her to us! 


JUNE 4. 

She is as illas she can be. René 
proposed to make a vow. Kneeling 
all together around this dying bed, 
with one voice and one heart we 
have promised to go to Wotre Dame 
de la Salette. Now we wait... . 
Unite your vows to ours, we love 
hersomuch! Oh! if you could see 
her, so weakened, and with only a 
breath of life, and yet in possession 
of all her presence of mind, all 
her attentive solicitude, thinking of 
everything and everybody, press- 
ing me to take a little rest!) This 
scene reminds me of my mother, 
her peaceful death, whilst she com- 
mended us to the Father of or- 
phans. Will not God spare her to 
us? One cannot lose a mother 
twice! Picciola has assembled all 
the babies for a perpetual Rosary. 

Tears choke me; and yet F still 
have hope. She has received the 
Holy Viaticum, and Extreme Unc- 
tion; it seems as if she were already 
in heaven. 


JUNE 5. 

Always the same hopeless state: 
extreme weakness, and no life left 
but in the look, which beams with 
love. We are all here; more silent 
than shadows, starting at the slight- 
est sound. I did not know that | 
loved so strongly this mother. wor- 
thy of my René. Yesterday even- 
ing, seeing me leaning over her bed, 
she made a supreme effort to say to 
me: “You will comfort him!” O 
my God, my God! can it be that 
mourning is about to darken our 
youth, and that this first year of 
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marriage should contain so great a 
sorrow ? 
JUNE 7. 

Nothing but a breath, . yet I 
hope still. Something tells me that 
she must live. 

JUNE 9. 

Yes, dearest, she will live; let us 
thank God. A reaction has taken 
place; it is now a resurrection. 
How happy I am! You would 
scarcely recognize René, so great- 
ly is he altered; but he smiles now, 
recovering with our beloved suf- 
ferer. Your letter of yesterday 
brought balm to my heart; and an 
hour afterwards the good doctor 
assured us that all danger was over, 
though the recovery will be very 
gradual. And so this beautiful and 
glorious Feast of Pentecost finds us 
all radiant. My mother has insist- 
ed on sending us to the services, but 
the others could not refuse to let 
me remain. “Grandmother and 
Aunt Georgina are Ruth and Noe- 
mi,” observed Arthur. My mother 
heard him, and sighed at the 
thought of her dear ones dead; and 
now having cheered, comforted, and 
attended to her, I see that she has 
sunk into a quiet sleep, and so be- 
gin to write to you. My darling 
Kate, a Ze Deum! 

They are returned. I went to 
the door with my finger on my lips, 
and now I am alone again. 

No, René is by me, light as a 
sylph, and together we watch the 
blessed slumber which will not be 
the last. Kate, I am going to pray 
with my brother, who invites me to 
do so, and at the same time sends 
his love to you. 

JUNE IT. 

What a new and delightful aspect 
everything has regained! We are 
now longing to accomplish our vow. 
Why are you not here, my sweet 
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one, at my side, by this beloved in- 
valid, who so touchingly thanks me 
for having made my sister love her? 
You recollect her handsome coun- 
tenance, so admirable and harmon- 
ious in its lines and contours; it has 
become fearfully pale and thin, but 
what we were dreading was so ter- 
rible that we rejoice without troub- 
ling ourselves about anything. I 
am writing to you by the side of the 
reclining chair on which my mother 
is at this moment reposing; I do 
not leave her, but have made my- 
self her shadow. René is gone to 
the flower-market; since the har- 
bingers of summer have made their 
appearance my room has never been 
wanting in decorations and _per- 
fumes. Oh! this intimate life togeth- 
er, the quiet chats in the evenings, the 
reading, all this richness of youth 
and happiness—how fair is earth 
with all these things! 

Picciola enters; my pretty fairy 
whispers in my ear that she would 
very much like to look at grandmam- 
ma asleep. She is now kneeling at 
her feet, saying her Rosary with 
the fervor of an angel. 

A well-known step, although it 
makes itself aérial in order not to 
disturb this restoring sleep: it is 
René! He smiles and retires: he 
knows that I am writing to Kate. 
Dear sister of my soul, my better 
self, it is to your prayers that we 
are indebted for this cure! Lucy 
is anxious. ‘The pretty baby is cut- 
ting his teeth; he cries and screams, 
so they are obliged to keep him at 
a distance from Mme. de T ’s 
rooms; and Lucy is not fond of 
solitude. 

Héleéne is impatient to know you. 
How useful she has made herself to 
every one during these sad days! 
Kate, dearest, may God be our 
guard. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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WAS MILES STANDISH A CATHOLIC? 


In the quaint old town of Ley- 
den, somewhere in the year 1619, an 
English soldier, who had seen ser- 
vice on the battle-fields of the Con- 
tinent, c2...e in contact with a little 
community of men of his own coun- 
try, hard-working, unhappy people, 
who had left England to enjoy 
greater freedom in the practice of 
their religious ideas than they could 
expect at home. But if the people 
of the United Provinces harmo- 
nized with them in doctrinal stan- 
dards and principles, their lives and 
practice were far from unison with 
the English refugees, and these last 
were planning a‘settlement beyond 
the Atlantic. 

The soldier did not share their 
rfligious views. He did not join 
the church at Leyden or swell the 
number of the worshippers in the 
church of the Beguines, which, on 
the principle of religious liberty as 
they understood it, the Dutch had 


. wrested from the Sisters to give to 


the strangers. But, how or why no 
one knows, the hot-tempered, good- 
hearted soldier contracted a strong 
friendship for Robinson, the pastor 
of the English flock, and that sturdy 
upholder of Puritan views seems to 
have entertained a warm affection 
for the soldier. 

When the Mayflower, after breast- 
ing the waves of the Atlantic, near- 
ed at last the shore on which the 
colony proposed to begin a settle- 
ment in midwinter, daring in the 
worst season of the year what many 
had failed to effect with all the ad- 
vantages of the balmiest spring, a 
compact for civil government was 
drawn up and signed by the chief 


men of the expedition. On the 
list is the name of Miles Standish. 
He landed with them; became their 
military leader; his exploits as an 
Indian fighter are known to all the 
children in our schools. He is the 
type of those who from the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century 
have done battle with the red man. 
He died at last, at a ripe old age, in 
the colony he helped to found, but 
died without joining the church es- 
tablished by the pilgrims of Ply- 
mouth Rock, though conformity 
was as a rule required from all. 

New England historians and 
scholars seem puzzled to account 
for the fact of his never havin: 
joined the church. His life was 
beyond reproach. He brought from 
his experience of camp and garri- 
son no habits to shock the sober, 
rigid men with whom his career was 
cast. It could not be, they admit, 
that the Pilgrims found any objec- 
tion to his admission. He evident- 
ly never sought it. He was no 
hypocrite to seek admission as a 
church-member like Captain Under- 
hill, whose life set morality at defi- 
ance, or like Mayor Gibbons, whose 
questionable dealings with pirates 
show his unworthiness. Contrasted 
with these men, Standish stands out 
as a noble, consistent figure. As 
Dr. Ellis remarks: “Of the two 
captains in the early Indian war- 
fare, and in the straits of dangerous 
enterprise, the uncovenanted Stand- 
ish is to be preferred.” He is com- 
paring him with Underhill ; the com- 
parison will still hold good in regard 
to Gibbons or Patrick. 

Some years since, the writer threw 
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out in our American Votes and Que- 
ries the suggestion that Miles Stand- 
ish, the military hero of the JZay- 
flower, of the Pilgrims, and of Ply- 
mouth Kock, was a Catholic. A 
correspondent, using the initials 
J. W. T., which seem to denote an 
historical scholar of no mean re- 
pute in New England, one who has 
shown real research and sound judg- 
ment, lost all self-command at the 
suggestion, and raved in this style : 
“If Miles Standish was a Roman 
Catholic, he was also a hypocrite ; 
till proof of the latter, he must be 
considered what the Pilgrims be- 
lieved him to be—and never before 
doubted—a Protestant and an hon- 
man. Miles Standish was not 
the man to sail under false *colors. 
He was bold, brave, impetuous, open 
as the day, and not double-faced. 
His memory should have been safe 
from insult.” 


est 


No distinct assertions are made, 
and the grave historical scholar for- 


got to cite authorities. The lan- 
guage infers that the Pilgrims be- 
lieved Standish to be a Protestant, 
and that he professed to be one. 
gut there is no evidence at all to 
sustain this. The late S. G. Drake, 
whose acquaintance with the sources 
of New England history was cer- 
tainly very great, expressly says on 
this point: “I do not remember 
ever having seen it stated that he 
belonged to any church,” and no 
one has ever cited an authdtity tha 
connects him with any Protestant 
church. Governor Hutchinson, in 
his History of Massachusetts (vol. ii., 
p. 411), says: “It seems Standish 
was not of their church at first, 
and Mr. Hubbard says he had 
more of his education in the school 
of Mars than in the school of 
Christ. He acquired, however, the 
esteem of the whole colony.” Bay- 
lies, in his History of Plymouth, says: 
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“What induced him to connect him- 
self with the Pilgrims does not ap- 
pear. He took up his residence 
among them at Leyden, but never 
joined the church” (part ii., p. 21). 
Palfrey, the author of the //istory 
of New England, with all the re- 
searches of the present century, 
says of Standish: “He was not a 
member of the Leyden Church, 
nor subsequently of that of Ply- 
mouth, but appears to have been 
induced to join the emigrants by 
personal good-will, or by love of 
adventure, while to them his mili- 
tary knowledge and habits render- 
ed his companionship of great va- 
lue” (vol. i, p. 161). Later on 
in the same work, Palfrey reiterates 
the assertion : “ Standish was no re- 
ligious enthusiast. He never pro- 
fessed to care for, or so much as to 
understand, the system of doctrine 
of his friends, though he paid it all 
respect as being theirs. He never 
was a member of their church” 
(vol. ii., p. 407-8). At the layin 
of the corner-stone of the Standish 
monument on Captain’s Hill, Dux- 
bury, Oct. 7, 1872, the Rev. Dr. 
Ellis, endeavoring as a clergyman 
on that day to say all that could 
be said, makes him only a sort of 
“ proselyte of the gate,” but admits 
distinctly that “he was not a man 
of ‘ professions,’ nor, so far as we 
know, of ‘confessions.. He was 
never ‘sealed’ or ‘covenanted.’ We 
are at a loss for the explanation of 
this fact, considering the standard 
and the expectations of his associ- 
ates.”* On the same occasion, 
Charles Deane, who certainly did 
not speak without examination of 
his subject, said: “ He was not a 
member of Plymouth Church, and 
there are strong suspicions that the 
doctrine of the perseverance of the 


* Historical Magazine, April, 1873, p. 251. 
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saints had not taken strong hold of 
him.” * 

It was not that Standish pre- 
ferred the platform of Massachu- 
setts Bay. He went to Boston, but 
never seemed to harmonize with 
them or relish their system of man- 
agemént. He was no adherent of 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Roger Williams, 
or the Baptists; no one ever claimed 
him as a disciple of Fox; no trea- 
sured Book of Common Prayer or 
any other proof of adherence to the 
Church of England has been pre- 
served to justify Episcopalians in 
claiming him. 

Where, then, is his Protestantism ? 
He certainly avowed himself a mem- 
ber of no Protestant denomination 
whatever, and made no professions 
of the kind; so that, if he really was 
a Catholic, there can be no charge 
of hypocrisy, for there is not the 
slightest tittle of evidence that he 
ever pretended to be a Protestant. 
He was an extremely valuable man 
to the little community at Plymouth, 
and rendered important services. 
At that time, to have proclaimed 
himself a Catholic would have com- 
pelled the Pilgrims to exclude him, 
and exposed himself to annoyance 
when visiting other colonies or Eng- 
land. ‘That the leaders knew him 
to be a Catholic, too firm in his 
faith to be shaken, would explain 
much that seems now inexplicable 
to New England writers. 

The question, then, comes up, 
whether there is any direct ground 
for supposing the famous Captain 
of the Pilgrims to be a Catholic. 
In his will, he left to his eldest son, 
Alexander, “all my lands as heir 
aparent, by lawfull decent, in 
Ormistock, Boscouge, Wrighting- 
ton, Maudsly, Newburrow, Craws- 
ton, and in the Isle of Man, and 


* Standish Monument, Boston, 1873, pp. 21, 25. 
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given to me as right heir by lawfull 
decent, but sereptuously detained 
from me, my grandfather being a 
second or younger brother from 
the house of Standish of Stan- 
dish.” * 

This gives a clue to his family, 
and another is found in the name 
of the town which he planted— 
Duxbury. Some of the. earlier 
writers of this century made a fan- 
ciful derivation for this. Duxbury, 
according to them, was from Dux, 
captain; that Duxbury meant Cap- 
tain’s town, and was an allusion to 
his position in the colony.{ But 
turning to English authorities, we 
find at once in Lancashire an an- 
cient family of Standish, of which 
there dre two branches, Standish of 
Standish Hall, and Standish of 
Duxbury. Their arms—three sil- 
ver plates on a field azure—meet 
you on tombs and on the churches 
erected by them centuries ago. 

When the young king Richard II. 
rode out to meet Wat Tyler at th: 
head of his rebels, John Standish 
was one of the king’s esquires—the 
very one who slew Tyler. A Sir 
John Standish won fame by his 
prowess at Agincourt, and the name 
occurs frequently during the French 
wars of Henry V. and Henry VI. 
When the eighth King Henry 
sought a divorce from his faithful 
wife, Queen Catharine, Henry Stan- 
dish, a, Franciscan, Bishop of St 
Asaph’S'(15 19-1535), 2 most learne« 
man, assisted the unhappy quecn 
throughout the shameful trial. At- 
ter the change of religion, the Stan- 
dish family adhered to the old faith. 
one of them writing vigorously in 
its defence; and down to this day 
they are reckoned among the Cath- 
olic families of England. Standish 
Hall, the seat of the elder branch, }> 


* Hist. Mag., March, 1871, pp. 273, 274- 
+ Howe's Massachusetts Collections. 











close to Wigan, twenty miles north- 
east of Liverpool; and Duxbury 
Hall, the seat of the younger branch, 
is only two miles distant from 
Standish Hall. ‘There have been 
frequent litigations between the two 
branches, and in one of these, doubt- 
less, the immediate ancestor of the 
Plymouth soldier lost the property 
alluded to in his will. 

‘the family remained Catholic, 
and after the fall of James II. was 
among his sturdy adherents. The 
famous Lancashire plot, formed in 
1692 with the object of replacing 
James on the throne of England, 
was hatched in Standish Hall. 

The wrong of which the gallant 
soldier of Plymouth complained 
was one that he could have had re- 
dressed promptly, even if not in 
accordance with the rules of jus- 
tice. Had he appeared as a Pro- 
testant claimant for the broad acres 
of an old Catholic house, courts 
and juries would have bent law and 
fact to place him in_ possession. 
How the feeling operates we have 
seen by instances in our own day. 
The feeling in favor of the Tich- 
borne claimant in England was 
deeply imbued with the desire to 
place the heritage of an old and 
well-known Catholic family in the 
hands of one who was to all in- 
tents and purposes a Protestant— 
one whose Catholicity, if he ever 
had any, had completely vanished 
in a brutalizing Australian life. In 
the claim of Earl Talbot, a Protes- 
tant, to the earldom of Shrewsbury, 
so long identified with the Catholic 
cause, we see what slight evidence, 
or show of evidence, satisfied the 
House of Peers. Had the circum- 
stances been reversed, a Catholic 
claiming a Protestant peerage, the 
doubts of the tribunal would have re- 
quired tenfold proof, and the inves- 
tigation lasted a generation. 
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Miles Standish, by his own avow- 
al, belonged to an ancient Catholic 
family, which has clung to the faith 
to this day. He evidently scerned 
to change his religion to enable him 
to recover what he deemed his just 
rights. Such seems to be a position 
that solves all difficulties. Among 
the old Catholic families of the 
British Isles, after the change of 
religion was completed, and the 
line of distinction between Protes- 
tant and Catholic sharply drawn, it 
became a matter of honor and pride 
to adhere, during the evil days of 
the penal laws and the butchery of 
the clergy, to the faith so heroically 
retained. 

Here and there, one who gave the 
reins to his wild passions, some man 
sunk in vice like Mervyn, Lord Aud- 
ley, or the Duke of Norfolk at the 
close of the last century, would con- 
form to the state church,though every 
decent Protestant shrank from coa- 
tact with them; or some nobleman 
deprived of his estates, like Lord Bal- 
timore, would renounce his faith to 
recover a province like Maryland, 
wrongfully detained from him; or, 
like Lord Dunboyne, give up the 
faith, even after teaching it for years 
as an honored priest, in order to live 
as seemed to become his title; or, 
led by ambition, to rise at court like 
Waldegrave; but for one to join a 
body of dissenters there is on re- 
cord scarcely an example. 

Descendants of old Catholic fam- 
ilies emigrating to America, like the 
Dongans, Townleys, and others, fell 
away; but in the Old World a sense 
of honor made them cling to the 
oppressed faith when to desert it 
seemed to imply cowardice or vice. 
The opening words of Moore’s 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
Search of Religion embody this 
feeling. 

As a necessary consequence, the 
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conversion of one of the members 
of an ancient Catholic house by the 
Protestant party was a triumph, and 
the new-comer was well rewarded. 
‘The conversion of one of the Stan- 
dishes would have found mention 
somewhere among the events of the 
day, and there would be some trace 
of office or rank bestowed on the 
man who at last conformed. Yet 
the county annals of Lancashire and 
the memoirs of the time chronicle 
no such defection on the part of 
Miles Standish, and it -is equally 
evident that no post was bestowed 
upon him as a reward. 

That Miles Standish was one who, 
turning his thoughts to the great 
religious questions then rife, fell 
into doubts as to the solidity of the 
claims of the Catholic Church, and 
with ail zeal and fervor embraced 
some form of Protestantism, is a 
theory too wild for consideration. 
The whole mass of Pilgrim testi- 
mony establishes the fact that he 
was one who took no interest in 
the religious systems of Protestant- 
ism; that he was utterly devoid of 
any such enthusiasm in them as 
would mark a convert from con- 
viction. 

From what we know of his origin, 
the presumpticn is strong that he 
was and always remained a Catho- 
lic, and we cannot shield his me- 
moty from insult except by adopt- 
ing this presumption. Neither a 
life of vicious indulgence nor am- 
bitious hopes, and certainly no con- 
viction, led him to renounce the re- 
ligion of his family and embrace 
Protestantism. : 

Let us, then, gather what is known 
of the life of this Catholic soldier 
of early New England annals. 

He was born about 1584, at Dux- 
bury, in Lancashire, England, as is 
supposed, from the fact that he pre- 
served the name in the town he es- 
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tablished ; but was, as he claims in 
his will, great-grandson of a second 
or younger brother of the house 
of Standish of Standish. This is a 
well-known Catholic house in Lan- 
cashire, known as early as the reign 
of Edward I., the elder branch of 
two in that county, the other be- 
ing the Standishes of Duxbury. 
With this last he claims no connec- 
tion, although the inference is pro- 
bable that he was born at that 
place. As his just inheritance at 
Standish was, he asserts, surrepti- 
tiously detained from him, it may 
be that his father, unjustly deprived 
of his patrimony, took refuge at 
Duxbury under the protection of 
the other branch. Both branches 
were Catholic, John Standish being 
a distinguished writer against the 
Reformation. A Robert Standish 
figures in Parliament in 1654; Cap- 
tain Thomas Standish, of the Dux- 
bury house, was killed at Manches- 
ter fighting bravely for the king. 
The Standishes of Duxbury, as their 
genealogy shows, intermarried with 
the old Catholic houses of Howard 
and Townley. Richard Standish 
was made a baronet after the Res- 
toration, in 1676. 

The estates to which he asserts 
his rights lay, as expressed in the will, 
in Ormistock, Bouscouge, Wright- 
ington, Maudsley, Newburrow, Cran- 
ston, and in the Isle of Man. 

The latest history of Lancashire, 
by Baines, unfortunately gives no 
detailed pedigree of the house of 
Standish of Standish, that of Dux- 
bury being given to some extent. 
though not in the line of descent of 
the younger sons. As, however, he 
does not claim at all to have be- 
longed to the Duxbury branch, it 
is useless to look there for him. 

Standish Hall, the seat of the 
branch from which he was descend- 
ed, “is a large brick house, irre- 
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gular in form, to which is attached 
an ancient Catholic chapel, still 
used for that purpose” (Baines, 
Hist. Lancashire, iii., p. 505). Stan- 
dish forms a parish in the Hundred 
of Leyland. “The extensive and 
fertile township of Duxbury, at the 
northern extremity of the parish of 
Standish, stands on the banks of 
the Yarrow, by which the township 
and parish is divided from the par- 
ish of Chorley ” (Zé., p. 517). 

Ormistock is evidently Ormskirk, 
an adjoining parish, in which Baines 
mentions that there are two Catho- 
lic chapels (iv., p. 244). In the 
Buscouge of the Plymouth record 
we easily recognize Burscough, 
where once flourished a famous 
priory, suppressed by Henry VIII. 
The Lancashire historian notes that 
there was formerly a Catholic cha- 
pel at Burscough Hall (iv., p. 256). 
Of the next place mentioned in 
Standish’s will, Baines says: “ Ad- 
joining Wrightington Hall stands a 
small Catholic chapel for the use of 
the family ” (iii., p. 481) ; Mawdsley 
or Mawdesley is an extensive flat 
and fertile township between Cros- 
ton and Wrightington (iii., p. 404); 
Newbury and Croston are in the 
same Hundred (iii., 171, 391-5). 

He was thus of Catholic stock, 
and born and brought up amid 
families where the old faith is still 
cherished to this day. Almost ev- 
ery place mentioned in his will is 
linked with Catholic life in his time 
and the present. 

Of his early life not a tradition 
or trace has been preserved. In 
that day the younger men of Catho- 
lic families constantly went abroad 
to gain an education and to seek 
service in the Continental armies, 
many too to study for the priest- 
hoed, and return to England, 
unawed by the terrible fate that 
awaited them if they fell into the 
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hands of the myrmidons of English 
law. 

That Miles Standish should have 
sought service abroad is therefore 
natural. Ignoring his Catholic ori- 
gin, New England writers have 
sought to explain his military ca- 
reer on the Continent. All seem to 
assume that he served in the Low 
Countries. Baylies, in his History of 
Plymouth (part ii., p. 21), says ex- 
plicitly that “he served as an offii- 
cer in the armies of Queen Eliza- 
beth in the Low Countries, when 
commanded by her favorite, the 
Earl of Leicester.” 

Captain Wyman, at the laying of 
the corner-stone in 1872, goes fur- 
ther: “In early life he was trained 
to the hardships and trials of war, 
having been commissioned at the 
age of twenty a lieutenant in the 
army serving in the Low Countries 
against the armies of the Inquisi- 
tion.” The Rev. G. E. Ellis and 
Charles Deane on the same occa- 
sion limit themselves to‘the asser- 
tion that he served in the Low 
Countries (pp. 21, 24). 

Palfrey is less positive, as he was 
writing history, not pronouncing 
eulogies. “ The ‘ cautionary towns’ 
of the Netherlands had been gar- 
risoned by British regiments for 
thirty years, and Miles Standish 
had probably been employed on this 
service ” (History of New England, 
i, p.161). “Probably while serving 
in an English regiment in the 
Netherlands he fell in with the com- 
pany of English peasants” (ii., pp. 
407-8). 

There seems to be no really ay- 
thentic foundation for all this theo- 
ry. Standish died in 1656, aged 72, 
and must have been born, according 
to this, in 1584. Leicester was sent 
to the Low Countries with eleven 
thousand men in 1585-7; but we 
can scarcely believe that this pre- 
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cocious scion of a Catholic house 
served as an officer in this cam- 
paign when only one year old, or 
three at the most. 

The assertion that the Catholic 
soldier was commissioned a lieuten- 
ant at the age of twenty, that is, in 
1604, when James was ruining the 
Catholic families by extorting all 
the arrears of fines, and producing 
the spirit of exasperation which 
culminated in the Gunpowder Plot, 
can scarcely find any support in 
sober history. The armies of the 
Inquisition which James was fight- 
ing in 1604 elude research. 

Savage, in his Genealogical Dic- 
tionary, though on what authority 
we know not, says that Standish 
had been at Leyden some years be- 
fore 1620. All that is positively 
known is that he had seen military 
service on the Continent, and was 
living in Leyden with his wife Rose 
when the followers of Robinson 
proposed to emigrate. A _ strong 
friendship, not based on harmony 
of religious views, existed between 
Miles Standish and the pastor of 
the exiles. Writing subsequently 
to Plymouth after receiving tid- 
ings of Standish’s first Indian fight, 
Robinson says: “ Let me be bould 
to exhorte you seriously to consider 
ye dispossition of your Captaine, 
whom I love, and am persuaded ye 
Lord in great mercie and for much 
good hath sent you him, if you use 
him aright. He is a man humble 
and meek amongst you; and to- 
wards all in ordinarie course.” * 
This strong feeling of personal 
friendship was reciprocal. In his 
will Standish writes: “ Further, my 
willis that Marrye Robenson, whom 
[ tenderly love for her grandfather's 
sacke, shall have three pounds in 
som thing to goe forward for her 
two yeares after my decease.” 

* Bradford's History. 
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Whether he had served in the 
Spanish armies or the Dutch, or in 
English garrison, he was to all ap- 
pearance simply a resident of Ley- 
den when this friendship grew up. 
It evidently led to the proposal or 
offer to accompany those of Robin- 
son’s flock who were to venture to 
make the first attempt at coloniza- 
tion in North America. 

His wife Rose, of whom we know 
only her name, agreed evidently to 
join him in the voyage. True wife of 
a brave man, she was ready to face 
all danger and to share all hard- 
ships with him. Nothing is record- 
ed from which to glean whether she 
was some fair English girl from his 
own Lancashire, or some one whom 
he won on the Continent. Her 
name, her faith, and her country are 
alike unknown. We know that they 
embarked together at Delft Haven, 
and formed part of the memorable 
body on the Mayflower. Among 
them Miles Standish was a man of 
importance. When the compact 
for their government in America 
was drawn up, he signed it, and the 
place of his signature shows the es- 
teem in which he was held and his 
recognized position among them. 

That document is purely a civil 
one, and contains nothing that could 
not be signed by the strictest Cath- 
olic. 

Reaching in November the poor- 
est, sandy part of the coast, the little 
colony had a fearful career of hard- 
ship. Standish was one of the 
pioneers in exploring the land. 
After they landed at Plymouth Rock 
in December, he saw his compan- 
ions sink under their hardships and 
breathe their last. Though his 
own rugged health triumphed over 
everything, his wife Rose sank be- 
neath the unwonted trials, and died 
on the 29th day of January, 1621. 
leaving him alone in the diminish- 












ing body of settlers, without a tie to 
bind him to them or the settlement 
which they had undertaken. But 
he was not one to falter or easily 
give up. 

During that winter of terrible 
suffering «o heroically borne he was 
one of the six or seven who were 
untouched by disease, and his care 
and devotion to the sick and afflict- 
ed are mentioned with gratitude. 
When spring at last gladdened 
them, and they resolutely set about 
the labors of building, cultivating, 
and otherwise preparing for a per- 
manent residence, Milés Standish 
had been made the first military 
commander of the colony, and, as 
we may infer from some statements, 
he turned his engineering skill to a 
peaceful channel, laying out the 
lines of the new town and survey- 
ing the plots taken up by the set- 
tlers. The first military organiza- 
tion of Plymouth dates from Feb- 
ruary, 1621. It was not formidable 
in numbers, but it was necessary to 
make it as imposing as possible. 
Standish felt all this. He threw up 
defensive works, a little fort on the 
hill above the dwellings mounted 
with five guns, and prepared to 
make the Indians respect the power 
of the settlers. 

As the best linguist, he was sent 
out to meet the deputations of In- 
dians who came to observe the new- 
comers ; and he was constantly sent 
to explore the country or test the 
feelings of the natives. It was 
doubtless a specimen of Standish’s 
style of correspondence with them 
that we find recorded in Governor 
Bradford’s reply to arrows hid in a 
snake-skin which Canonicus sent 
to the settlement. ‘The snake-skin 
filled with powder and ball was an 
answer which announced to the 
Savages that Standish was ready to 
meet them, 
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The settlements of Weston’s law- 
less people near them increased ill- 
feeling among the Indians, and ap- 
parently gave them a poor opinion 
of the courage and power of the 
Plymouth settlements. Standish in 
his excursions soon became aware 
of this, and felt convinced that a 
general conspiracy against the col- 
onists was on foot. An attempt on 
his own life at Manomet, now Sand- 
wich, confirmed this belief. A min- 
ister named Lyford, who came over, 
sought to have him superseded in 
office, declaring that he looked like 
a silly boy. And outside the little 
community of Plymouth slighting 
views prevailed of this offshoot of a 
fighting race. 

From hts slight frame, the Wes- 
ton people at Wessagusset (now 
Weymouth) seem to have given 
Standish the nickname of Captain 
Shrimp, and the Indians had taken 
up the slighting tone and openly 
braved him. Feeling that the dan- 
ger was imminent, Standish went in 
March, 1623,-to Wessagusset with 
eight men, to suppress the ‘plot by 
striking a blow that would convince 
the Indians of his prowess and of 
the force of the colony. He found 
the warrior who had attempted to 
take his life, and when the Indian 
taunted Standish, he with two of 
his men attacked the Indian party 
without firearms, and after a des- 
perate struggle Standish despatched 
his antagonist with his own weapon 
wrested from his hand, and the 
whole band was cut off. This en- 
counter established Standish’s re- 
putation. The Weston colony broke 
up, and an ascendency was soon 
acquired over the Indians. 

It was on receipt of the intelli- 
gence of this first collision with the 
natives that Robinson, after deplor- 
ing the fact that they had not con- 
verted some Indians before killing 
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any, expressed his affection to Stan- 
dish, and urged the leaders of the 
colony not to molest him, as though 
there were some ground, which he 
did not care to express, why he an- 
ticipated that in some way their 
military leader might not be alto- 
gether at ease in the place. 

But Standish seems to have had 
no idea of abandoning his asso- 
ciates. The ship Anne, bearing the 
third body of emigrants, had among 
the number a young woman named 
Barbara, whom he subsequently 
married, and thus formed new ties 
in the land. He is said first to 
have sought the hand of Priscilla 
Mullins, but, having sent Alden to 
open the matter for him, found that 
he had acted unwisely, as the lady 
bade Alden speak for himself. Long- 
fellow bases on this incident his 
“ Courtship of Miles Standish.” He 


was elected one of the governor's 
assistants, and for nineteen years 


held that responsible position. De 
Rasiere leaves us a pen-picture of 
the colony assembling by beat of 
drum at Standish’s door, “ each with 
his musket or firelock. They had 
their cloaks on, and placed them- 
selves in order three abreast, and 
were led by a sergeant. Behind 
came the governor in a long robe; 
beside him on the right hand came 
the preacher with his cloak on, and 
on the left hand the captain, with 
his side-arms and cloak on, and 
with a small cane in his hand; and 
so they march in good order, and 
each sets his arms down near him. 
Thus they are constantly on their 
guard night and day.” This mili- 
tary organization Standish’s 
work. 


was 


But his labors were not confined 
to organizing the colony for mili- 
tary purposes, or maintaining peace 
with Indian neighbors or trouble- 
some white neighbors. In 1625, he 
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was despatched to England to ob- 
tain a supply of goods, and learn 
what terms could be made to ob- 
tain a release from the English mer- 
chants who had advanced money as 
partners in the undertaking. He 
reached London to find it ravaged 
by the plague. He negotiated with 
some advantage for the colony with 
the English partners, and in spite 
of the disordered condition of af- 
fairs he obtained advances, and 
brought over some goods for trad- 
ing, and other most needful commo- 
dities as he knew requisite for their 
use. He heard, however, of the 
death of his old friend Robinson at 
Leyden, and was the bearer of that 
sad intelligence to the colony. 

We next find him as a trader. 
To put the settlement on a. better 
financial footing, after releasing 
themselves through his exertions 
from the London partners, Stan- 
dish, with seven other settlers, in 
July, 1627, entered into an agree- 
ment with the colony to farm its 
trade for a term of six years. They 
assumed the debts of the colony, 
and agreed to bring over certain 
goods annually, in consideration of 
a small payment in corn or tobacco 
from each colonist. They put up a 
house on the Kennebec, and made 
it the centre of a prosperous trade. 

In 1630, leaving Plymouth, he 
crossed to the north side of the 
harbor, and took up his residence 
on a spot still called Captain’s Hill, 
where his house has stood till our 
day, and the spring remains as 
kerbed with stone in his time. This 
place, probably after his birth-place 
in England, he called Duxbury, © 
name it still retains. 

We find him reducing Morton : 
marching to defend the Pokano- 
kets, allies of Plymouth, against the 
Narragansetts; going to Boston to 
maintain his colony's rights to the 















Kennebec trade after a collision 
there with a Boston trader; sent in 
1635 to recover Penobscot from the 
French ; commanding the Plymouth 
quota in the Pequot war; engaged 
against the Narragansetts in 1651, 
against the Mohawks and their 
allies in New York; and finally, in 
1653, when very old, appointed 
to command the troops which Ply- 
mouth raised in anticipation of 
hostilities with the Dutch of New 
Netherland. 

This was his last public service. 
He died in his house at Duxbury, 
October 3, 1656, leaving several 
sons, and his widow Barbara. His 
descendants at the present time 
must be many. “Nature endow- 
ing him with valor, quickness of 
apprehension, and good judgment, 
had qualified him for business or 
war. Of his other peculiarities, 
nothing has been recorded except 
that he was of small stature and of 
hasty temper. He had no am- 
bition except to do for his friends 
whatever from time to time they 
thought fit to charge him with— 
whether it was to frighten the Nar- 
ragansett or Massachusetts natives, 
to forage for provisions, or to hold 
a rod over disorderly English 
neighbors, or to treat with mer- 
chants on the London exchange. 
In the misery of the early settle- 
ment especially, the reader does 
not fail to reflect what relief must 
have been afforded by reliance on 
a guardian so vigilant and manful ” 
(Palfrey). 

On the 7th of October, 1872, the 
Standish Monument Association, 
incorporated by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, laid the corner-stone 
of a monument to this Catholic 
soldier, a round tower, to be sur- 
mounted by a bronze figure of the 
first captain of Plymouth colony. 
The Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
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lery Company of Boston were there, 
Freemasons, Odd Fellows, Good 
Templars, military delegations, the 
governor, magistrates, Protestant 
clergymen, and citizens; but there 
is no record that any bishop or 
clergyman of the faith professed 
by the Standishes of Standish as- 
sisted at the ceremony. ‘The 
Catholic element was ignored. It 
should have been safe from insult. 

But it may be asked, how can we 
claim Miles Standish as a Catholic ? 
He was of a known Catholic family, 
then, since, and now Catholic. 
Though associated with Robinson’s 
flock, he never became a member 
of their church in Leyden, Ply- 
mouth, or Duxbury. His Catholic 
convictious give the simplest reason 
for this, which one of the New Eng- 
land historians regards as “ an ano- 
maly in human nature” (Baylies). 
If amid all the temptations from 
the associations around him he 
thus persistently declined to con- 
nect himself even nominally with 
the Protestant Church, it shows 
that he still clung to that of his 
family. 

But why should a Catholic thus 
isolate himself from all the minis- 
trations of the church, and throw 
himself into a Protestant commu- 
nity? Deprived of the heritage 
he claimed, he had to seek his 
fortune elsewhere. In England, 
the number of Catholics in pro- 
portion to the population was less 
than in Holland; but he probably 
found life more congenial with 
these countrymen of another faith 
than with men of the same faith 
but of another country. Circum- 
stances, too, control our paths in 
life. Catholics count in this coun- 
try by millions, yet there is many 
a Catholic thrown almost entirely 
into Protestant circles. 

But Standish, it may be said, 
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married out of the church, and 
allowed his children to be brought 
up as Protestants. So did Gerard, 
one of the founders of Maryland, 
although there were priests in the 
colony and no Protestant minister ; 
so did. Matthew Carey; so did 
Chief-Justice Taney—yet all are 
regarded as Catholics, though we 
regret their indifference to the sal- 
vation of their children. It will 
not do on these grounds to deny 
his Catholicity. 

There was not, so far as we know, 
a single apostate Catholic in the 
community at Plymouth, not one 
who, having tasted the pure Gospel, 
known the divinely given faith and 
the divinely instituted worship, 
turned to wallow in the mire of 
man-made creeds and worship de- 
vised by shallow men. Standish 
cannot be accused of being in league 
with known apostates. Yet even 


had he been guilty of such a step, 
we cannot judge him too harshly, 
for even in our days one may ad- 


dress a notorious and scandalous 
apostate in terms of eloquent wel- 
come, and yet be deemed Catholic 
enough to lecture before pre-emi- 
nently Catholic bodies, and address 
the young graduates of our literary 
institutions as one fit to guide their 
fiiture career. 

But, it may be‘said, he must have 
lived in utter neglect of his duties 
as a Catholic. Who can tell this? 
Like Le Baron, the French surgeon 
wrecked and captured on the coast, 
he may have clung to the faith to 
the end, performed his devotions 
as he might, and died with the cru- 
cifix over his heart. The opportu- 
nities for approaching the sacra- 
ments from time to time were given 
him, and his position gave him 
greater ease in embracing those 
opportunities. The trading-houses 
of Plymouth in Maine stood near 
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similar French posts, where Capuch- 
ins and Recollects were maintained. 
The report of Mgr. Urban Cerri 
and the French colonial documents 
show that, for the benefit of Catho- 
lics in New England, English-speak- 
ing priests were sent to those points 
and maintained in Canada on the 
frontiers. Whocan say that Stand- 
ish, who was frequently in Maine 
on colonial matters and for trade, 
meeting these priests and speaking 
French, for his powers as a linguist 
are mentioned, did not avail him- 
self of the opportunity of hearing 
Mass and approaching the sacra- 
snents. It is not likely that when 
he did he went with a file of sol- 
diers and a drum-beating, or that he 
made a special report to the Ply- 
mouth government. It would be a 
fact of which evidence would not 
be heralded. 

In his last days, 1651, Father 
Druillettes visited Boston and Ply- 
mouth with his Plymouth friend 
Winslow, where he must have met 
the aged Standish. 

His library, it may be urged, as 
shown by the inventory, contains no 
Catholic works, and several devo- 
tional and doctrinal works of the 
Puritan school. As his wife was a 
Protestant, we may well suppose 
this part of the family library to 
have been her reading. Surely, 
when all New England authorities 
concur in admitting “ that he never 
cherished any strong impressions 
of their religion,” or took any inter- 
est in it, we may put down Rogers’ 
Seaven Treatises, Wilcock’s works, 
Burrough’s Christian Contentment, 
Davenport’s Afology, and the Com- 
entary on Fames Baill Catterkesmer, 
as her reading and not his; while 
we readily recognize the soldier's 
taste in Czeser’s Comentaryes, Banfi’s 
Artillery, the History of the World, 
Turkish History, Chronicle of Eng- 
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land, Ye History of Queen Elizabeth, 
The State of Europe, the Garmon 
(German) Aistory, and Homer’s 
Sliad. 

The whole case is now before the 
reader. Miles Standish has been 
always classed as a Protestant, but 
there is certainly grave doubt on 
the point. He never renounced 
the Catholic faith in which he was 
undoubtedly born; and therefore, 
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we Catholics have some claim to 
his name and fame. No descend- 
ant of his, to the writer’s know- 
ledge, is now a Catholic, but some 
have been in our day pupils of Ca- 
tholic institutions. These wil!, we 
trust, follow up our labors, and 
bring from the records of the past 
more conclusive evidence of the 
lifelong Catholicity of Miles Stand- 
ish. 


VITTORIA COLONNA 


Lived in court— 
Which rare it is to do—most praise!, most loved, 
A sample to the youngest, to the more mature 
A glass that feated them, and to the graver 
A child that guided dotards. 


TWELVE miles from Rome, on an 
almost isolated knoll of the Alban 
range of hills, more than thirteen 
hundred feet above the sea, which 
glimmers in the distance beyond 
the Campagna, rises the pictur- 
esque, medizval town of Marino. 
Many quiet Romans spend the 
willeggiatura there, to enjoy its 
pure air and the shady prome- 
nades and beautiful views around 
it; but few foreigners do more 
than visit, on the way, a classical 
spot, a deep and wooded glen at 
the foot of the hill, where the re- 
presentatives of the Latin tribes 
used to meet for deliberation on 
public matters down to the year 
340 B.c., and which is noted for 
the tragic end of Turnus Herdo- 
nius, an influential chief of the 
league, who was treacherously ac- 
cused, condemned, and drowned, 
at the request of Tarquin the 
Proud, in the clear pool of water— 
called by Livy caput aque Feren- 
4ine—which wells up so innocently 


—Cymbeline. 


from under a moss-covered rock 
overspread by an ancient, crooked 
beech-tree at the head of the little 
valley. 

We do not intend to sketch the 
history of Marino or describe its 
local monuments, however interest- 
ing, but will simply remark that 
during the middle ages it passed 
successively from the Counts of 
Tusculum to the Frangipanis, the 
Orsinis, and, under Pope Martin V., 
to the Colonnas, in whose favor it 
was erected into a dukedgm in 
1424. The large baronial palace 
of the sixteenth century which 
stands in the middle of the town is 
full of curiosities and ancestral por- 
traits of this powerful family, al- 
though the rarer and more interest- 
ing ones have long since been re- 
moved to the princely headquar- 
ters near the Santi Apostoli, in 
Rome. The stone-work and towers 
which still surround Marino and 
add so much to its feudal aspect, 
were raised in the year 1480, and 
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the ruins of the castle, with its 
battlements and proud armorial 
signs upon the walls, are on the 
most precipitous side of the town, 
overlooking the noisy little stream 
of Aqua Ferentina. It was in this 
castle—which, having been made by 
the Colonnas their principal strong- 
hold in that part of the Roman 
States, was then in the pride of all 
its freshness and strength of por- 
tals, merlons, and machicolations 
—that a daughter was born in the 
year 1490 to Don Fabrizio Colonna 
and his wife, the Lady Agnes of 
Montefeltro. As soon as possible 
she was held up at a window to be 
seen by her father’s retainers and 
saluted with the discharge of artil- 
lery, péal of trumpets, and shouts 
of men-at-arms. 

This infant was Vittoria Colon- 
na, who became one of the most 
celebrated women of the sixteenth 
century, and who is even remem- 
bered in Italy to this day for her 
learning, her poetry, beauty, con- 
jugal affection, piety, and sorrows ; 
and yet, strange as it may seem, al- 
though hardly singular—for iilus- 
trious names of the same period 
have fallen into a like obscurity— 
no date more precise than that of 
the year can be assigned to her 
birth; and certainly one of the 
benefits derived by biographers 
from.the reforms which followed 
the Council of Trent is the better 
keeping of baptismal registers, by 
means of which—in countries, at 
least, where the church was not 
persecuted nor war made on 
parochial books—-sometimes the 
very hour, often the day of the 
week, always that of the month, of 
an individual’s birth may be found. 

Vittoria was the eldest, and only 
female, of six children. Her fa- 
ther was not only a great nobleman 
of the States of the Church, but the 
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possessor of many Neapolitan fiefs; 
and soon after Charles VIII. of 
France, who had attempted the 
conquest of the kingdom of 
Naples, began to experience an 
evil turn of fortune, Don Fabrizio 
was detached from his service by 
Ferdinand of Spain, who succeeded 
in driving the French out of the 
southern part of Italy. Most of his 
life was spent in courts and camps, 
and but little time was passed 
in his castles, whither he went 
either to enjoy the chase or when 
called by domestic concerns, such 
as this one that gave a daughter 
to,his house. Her mother was a 
child of Frederic, Duke of Urbino, 
head of an illustrious family which 
for three centuries had ranked 
among the lesser independent 
princes of Italy. Some of Vit- 
toria’s ancestors of this line had 
figured in a conspicuous manner 
in history, éspecially as patrons 
of letters, and during a certain 
period the court of Urbino was the 
most refined and intellectual of the 
Italian peninsula. She felt its in- 
fluence through her accomplished 
mother; but her father’s family 
was also remarkable for an heredi- 
tary genius and aptitude in every 
branch of learning; and a long list 
could be made of men of erudition, 
and of writers more or less distin- 
guished, belonging to the Colonna 
lineage, at the head of which would 
stand A&gidius Romanus, or Giles 
of Rome, General of the Augustin- 
ians, and for his profound know- 
ledge surnamed Doctor fundatissi- 
mus, whose work, De Regimine Prin- 
cipum, composed for his pupil. 
Philip the Fair of France, was the 
model in its general subject and 
didactic form, but without the im- 
moral maxims, of Macchiavelli’s 
treatise, Del Principe. 

According to the custom among 











the great in that age, Vittoria, 
while a mere child, being only four 
years of age, was affianced to one 
not much older than herself. This 
was Ferdinand Francesco d’Avalos. 
His noble family, of Catalan origin, 
had come over to Italy with the 
Spanish invaders in 1442, and risen 
to considerable importance; Don 
Alonzo, son of Inigo, who accom- 
panied Alphonsus I. in his expedi- 
tion and died at Naples, having 
been created Marquis of Pescara, a 
fortified town of the Abruzzi at the 
mouth of a river that empties itself 
into the Adriatic. This very honor- 
able betrothal was made at the sug- 
gestion of King Ferdinand, who 
hoped in this way to attach Fa- 
brizio more strongly to himself. 
Except this affair, hardly anything 
is known of Vittoria’s early years, 
nor who were her instructors; but, 
judging from subsequent events, 
she must have been surrounded by 
whatever advantages wealth, social 
influence, and political position 
could procure ; and the literary ar- 
dor which marked the fifteenth cen- 
tury having passed from colleges 
and universities into the ranks of 
private life, her education was such 
as to ensure her the highest mental 
culture, united with every accom- 
plishment befitting her station. At 
the age of five she was transferred 
to the tutelage of her future hus- 
band’s family and placed in care of 
her sister-in-law, the Duchess of 
Francavila, who was castellan for 
the king of the fortress and island 
of Ischia, at the entrance of the 
Bay of Naples. This important 
charge could only have been en- 
trusted to a woman of superior 
talents, and justifies the praises 
which Vittoria has given in several 
sonnets to the “ magnanimous Coss 
tanza,” as she delights to call her. 
The duchess loved study, and cul- 
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tivated the society of the learned, 
being herself well acquainted with 
Latin, Spanish, and Italian, in 
which last language she wrote a 
work on the misfortunes and trials 
of the world—Degli Jnfortuni e 
Travagli del Mondo, It was in the 
midst of enchanting scenery, of the 
fame of martial deeds, and of an 
elegant conversation that Vittoria’s 
youthful happiness was passed. She 
grew up beautiful in person, lovely 
in mind, and adorned with every 
grace of manners. She was tall 
and of an easy carriage, the blood 
in her veins forming over her 
white skin a _ delicate eerulean 
tracery, while her face was set in a 
mass of auburn hair which has 
been sung—such a color being rare 
in Italy—by some of the best wri- 
ters of her day. .Of her personal 
appearance, those who have men- 
tioned it can never say enough. 
That her charms were not the 
poetical exaggerations of devoted 
admirers we know from several 
sources, and particularly from the 
very sober prose of a _ curious 
diary * kept by a certain Giuliano 
Casseri. who had occasion to see 
Vittoria at Naples. She was con- 
sidered by all—except, of course, 
by her own sex—the handsomest 
woman of the age: 

Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave, 

Like a broad table did itself dispread, 

For Love his lofty triumphs to engrave, 

And write the battles of his great godhead : 

All good and honor might therein be read ; 

For there their dwelling was. And,when she spake, 
Sweet words, like dropping honey, she did shed ; 
And ’twixt the pearls and rubies softly brake 


A silver sound that heavenly music seemed to 
make. —Spenser. 


After a few years passed in this 
family, Vittoria returned to Ma- 
rino to prepare for her marriage, 
which took place at Ischia in 1507, 
with all the pomp and splendor 


* Published only in 178s. 
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that the two great families and 
their numerous friends could com- 
mand. ‘The list of marriage gifts 
and the names of the personages 
who witnessed the matrimonial con- 
tract are interesting—apart from 
the subjects themselves—for the 
light they throw upon high society 
in Italy at a period when it easily 
surpassed, in the means of luxurious 
living and all the amenities of so- 
cial intercourse, that of any other 
country in Europe. 

The Avalos family, like that of 
Colonna and Montefeltro, was fa- 
mous for its attention to. classical 
literature and its patronage of 
learned men. Tiraboschi, in his 
History of Italian Literature, says 
of this young Marquis of Pescara 
that he was no less a diligent stu- 
dent himself than a munificent pa- 
tron of learning in others. ‘Tall, 
naturally of romantic ardor, he 
had moved among men who always 
inspired him with a taste for the 
profession of arms, and he rose to 
be one of the greatest captains of 
his age. 

The first three years of their 
married life were spent very happily 
either at Ischia or at Naples. Their 
affection was mutual and tender. 
They had ratified the choice of 
their parents, and their marriage 
was one of those which are said to 
be made in heaven. In fact, be- 
tween her betrothal and final en- 
gagement, when the brilliant quali- 
ties of her mind and the exquisite 
beauty of her features began to be 
the talk and admiration of every 
one, several great offers had been 
made to her father in hopes of de- 
taching his daughter from Avalos, 
and among these suitors were the 
Dukes of Savoy and Braganza. 
But while a malicious pen has told 
us that the reason they were not 
accepted is that one was too old 
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and the other too far away, the 
gentle maiden herself assures us 
that she remained firm to the first 
love from the purest sentiment of 
devotion : 


A pena arean gli spiriti intiera vita, 
Quando il mio cor proscrisse agni altro oggetio. 


In 1512, when war broke out 
with France, the young Marquis of 
Pescara was summoned to serve his 
king, and accompanied his wife’s 
father, who was Grand Constable 
of Naples, her uncle, the renowned 
Prospero Colonna, and her five gal- 
lant brothers to the scene of action. 
Vittoria, meanwhile, remained at 
Ischia; but before many months 
had passed she had cause of grief 
far heavier than that of separation 
—her husband was wounded and a 
prisoner. It was at the battle of 
Ravenna (11th of April, 1512), 
which has been so tersely described 
by Macaulay as one of those tre- 


mendous days in which human folly 
and wickedness compress the whole 
devastation of a famine or a plague, 
that Fabrizio, who commanded the 
Spanish vanguard, and Pescara, 
who was master of the horse, sur- 


rendered their swords. The latter 
was carried to Milan and placed in 
the fortress of Porta Gobbia. When 
the news was brought to Ischia, 
Vittoria and Costanza gave way to 
their grief, but with a dignified 
moderation becoming their lofty 
ideals of sacrifice and duty, and 
without any of that wild emotion 
so common to the tender sentiment 
in the sex. 

The illustrious prisoner consol- 
ed himself during confinement by 
composing for his wife a Dialogue 
on Love. His captivity did not last 
long, and he was liberated after 
paying a heavy ransom. He then 
returned to his beloved home, where 
he was welcomed by all classes as 
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a veritable hero, and a little of the 
fast-fading glamour of chivalry 
showed itself among the Italians in 
the attention which was directed to 
his scarred face, so much so that 
one of his fair admirers, the Duch- 
ess of Milan, exclaimed that she 
too would like to be a man, if only 
to receive a wound across the 
cheek, and see how it would add to 
a fine appearance. All this is very 
ridiculous, but that it had a hold 
upon certain minds at this age, and 
may therefore be noted, is shown 
from many other circumstances of 
the same kind; for instance, the 
delight of Francis of Guise in 
being surnamed Le Balafré, from a 
severe cut received at the siege of 
Bologna, in 1545. 

When Pescara was again called 
(in 1513) to join the forces collected 
in Lombardy against the French, 
his wife returned to Ischia, where 
she continued a diligent course of 
reading. Besides studying the 
classics, she cultivated Italian po- 
etry, from which her fame, in our 
day at least, has chiefly arisen, and 
in her graceful verses displayed a 
charm and musical rhythm not 
equalled since the strains of Pe- 
trarch’s muse were heard. 

Her husband sometimes came to 
see her, but his visits from the 
camp could not be frequent, and 
most of the time she was left alone 
in the midst of the little court at 
Ischia, consumed by that species 
of domestic grief so poignant to a 
loving heart when the marital union 
has not been blessed by issue. Vit- 
toria mentions this particalar sor- 
row, this absence of maternal joy, 
in a very touching sonnet (No. 22). 
Finally, despairing of children of 
her own, she prevailed upon her 
husband in 1515 to adopt as Fis 
son and heir his young cousin, .ne 
Marquis del Vasto. 
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In 1521 we find Vittoria at home. 
The year before she lost her father, 
whom Italians delight to mention 
as having lived a life full of gran- 
deur and glory; but more impartial 
writers dispute the tataminatis ful- 
get honoribus, and assert that his 


_ desertion of the losing for the win- 


ning party, when he passed over 
from Charles to Ferdinand, was 
done without principle, and merely 
to save his Neapolitan fiefs. He 
was a great friend of Macchiavelli, 
and the well-known contempt and 
hatred of this political fiend for 
what he was pleased to call the 
barbarous domination of the fo- 
reigner probably influenced him to 
think that it mattered little whether 
he served Frenchman or Spaniard, 
since neither had a right to or de-. 
served his services. It was to him 
that the subtle Florentine addressed 
his seven books on the Art of 
War. His wife, the lovely and 
pious Agnes, survived him only two 
years, dying after a pilgrimage to 
Our Lady of Loretto. One of Vit- 
toria’s most beautiful sonnets is on 
her mother. 

Pescara, being again called to 
arms, hurried to the north of Italy, 
and after the battle of Sessia be- 
haved with exquisite courtesy to- 
wards the wounded and expiring 
Bayard. At the battle of Pavia, 
on Feb. 24, 1525, Pescara was 
grievously wounded. Although he 
greatly contributed by his skill and 
valor to the fortunes of that day, 
he could not conceal his disappoint- 
ment at not being more generously 
rewarded by the emperor, and was 
soon afterwards approached by 
Morone, the experienced minister 
of the Duke of Milan, with an offer 
of the kingdom of Naples for hiui- 
self if he would join a league which 
was being formed among the Italian 
princes to free Italy of foreign 
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rulers, whether French, Spanish, or 
German. Historians differ in their 
accounts of his conduct in this deli- 
cate affair. Writers in the imperial 
interest from that time to this assert 
that he indignantly rejected the 
proposal, which involved both trea- 
chery .and ingratitude—even al- 
though he had not received the full 
measure of his merits—and Sandoval 
says that he showed himself among 
those double-dealing Italians “zer- 
dadero Espanol, Castellano viejo.” 
Certain it is that Pescara used to 
consider himself more a Spaniard 
than an Italian, was prouder of his 
Spanish blood than of his Neapoli- 
tan title, and often regretted that 
he was not born in the land of his 
ancestors. On the other hand, 
Italian writers say that he fully 
committed himself, and was per- 
fectly willing to abandon and turn 
against his sovereign, but that at 
the last moment he quailed, and 


basely betrayed his companions to 
the vengeance of the emperor, for 
which reason the rancorous Guicci- 
ardini (xvi. 189) calls him, with al- 


most incredible insolence, “ Capi- 
tano altiero, insidioso, maligno, senz’ 
alcuna sincerita.””, More moderate 
historians say that he was merely 
dazzled by the prospect of a crown, 
perhaps even entertained the pro- 
position, and would probably have 
thrown himself into the movement 
but for the protest and heroic ab- 
negation of his wife. The truth 
seems to be, as Gregorovius re- 
marks, that national antipathy has 
biassed the judgment of Italian 
writers. Immediately after the 
pattle of Pavia, Charles V. wrote a 
most flattering autograph letter to 
Vittoria. Her answer from Ischia, 
May 1, 1525, is written in a fair 
hand, and preserved among the 
papers of the Gonzaga Archives at 
Mantua. 
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Pescara received three wounds 
and lay for some months suffering 
from their effects, which he im- 
prudently aggravated by copious 
draughts of ice-water. He was too 
weak to travel, and, growing worse, 
sent a hasty messenger to his wite 


‘to come to Milan and receive his 


last breath. She started imme- 
diately, but was met at Viterbo by 
the fatal intelligence that he’ had 
died on Nov. 25.* His funeral 
took place on the goth, and the 
body was afterwards transported to 
Naples and buried in the church 
of St. Dominic. Paulus Jovius, a 
contemporary, wrote his life—V7ta 
Ferdinandi Davali Pescarii—in ele- 
gant Latin. A literary memorial ot 
Spanish domination in another ex: 
tremity of Europe, and of the days 
when, the great schvol of war being 
transferred from classical Italy to 
the Netherlands, the gests of illus- 
trious soldiers were eagerly studied 
by military men—although, as a 
rule, no longer in the learned lan- 
guage of Czsar’s Commentartes— 
is preserved to us in the Historia 
del fortissimo y prudentissimo Capitai 
Don Hernando de Avalos, Marques 
de Pescara, published at Antwerp in 
1570. 

Vittoria’s first impulse, following 
this shock, was to take the religious 
habit, but she was prudently dis- 
suaded by the learned Sadolet. 
Bishop of Carpentras, who was then 
in Rome, from a measure which 
would seem to proceed rather from 
overwhelming grief than mature 
deliberation. She did, however, 
retire for a time to the convent of 
San Silvestro in Capite, which was 
closely connected with the fortunes 


* Philippe Macquer, in his esteemed work, 
Abrégé Chronologique de 1 Histoire d’ Espagne 
et de Portugal (1759-65), 2 vols. 8vo, says that 
there is ground for believing that he was poisoned 
by his enemies, which we think is very likely t 
have been the case. 
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of the Colonna family. It was dur- 
ing this pious retreat that she began 
that Zz Memoriam to her dead hus- 
band which we will mention a little 
further on. 

The first seven years of her 
widowhood were passed in incon- 
solable grief. She resided at dif- 
ferent periods either with her fa- 
ther’s family at Rome, Marino, or 
in some other of their castles, or at 
Naples and Ischia with the rela- 
tives of her late husband. Being 
still in the prime of life, in the 
bloom of beauty, and well provided 
for by Pescara’s will, her hand was 
sought in marriage by several dis- 
tinguished suitors; but she turned 
a deaf ear to all proposals of this 
kind, vowing that her first love still 
reigned supreme. 


Amor le faci spense ove [accese.* 
(Love lit his torch, and quenched it in the flame.) 


When the Emperor Charles V. 
was in Rome in 1536, he made a 
ceremonious visit, the more honor- 
able as his stay was so short in the 
Eternal City, to the widow of his 
faithful general. In 1537 she made 
a tour among several cities in 
northern Italy, and was everywhere 
received with the greatest distinc- 
tion, We find her with the Ducal 
Estes at Ferrara, with the cele- 
brated Veronica Gambara# at Bo- 
logna, and with the erudite Ghi- 
berto, Bishop of Verona. From 
a letter of Pietro Aretino it appears 
that she was bent about this period 
on making a pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem, but was dissuaded by her 
\dopted son and husband’s heir, 
Del Vastro, who feared that her 


* 18th Sonnet. 

* One of the most distinguished females of the 
age. and for love of letters and literary success 
ranking next to Vittoria. She was born in 1485; 
her father, the Count Gianfrancesco Gambara of 
Brescia ; her mother, Alda Pia of Carpi; her hus- 
band was Ghiberto, Lord of Correggio. She died in 


1550. 
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health would very seriously suffer. 
During this time, also, she assisted 
Bernardo Tasso (father of the poet), 
who acknowledges the benefit he 
received from her religious senti- 
ments. 

In 1538 she was back again in 
Rome, and one of the most interest- 
ing episodes of her life—her friend- 
ship with Michael Angelo — was 
then begun. The austere artist, who 
was sixty-four years old, felt ani- 
mated bya fervent but chaste affec- 
tion, such as he had never before 
experienced. It brought him the 
poet’s crown to add to his other 
crowns of painter, architect, and 
sculptor; for it is chiefly upon his 
sonnets to Vittoria that his literary 
reputation rests. ‘The few years of 
this sacred friendship were the 
happiest in his life; and it is no 
small part of our heroine’s repu- 
tation to have inspired in this won- 
derful man a muse so chaste and 
powerful. His poetic addresses 
to her, though marked, says Har- 
ford, by the highest admiration of 
her mind and heart, are throughout 
expressive of the most reverential 
respect. ‘They gratefully acknow- 
ledge her condescending courtesy, 
and the beneficial influence of her 
piety and wisdom upon his own 
opinions, fluctuating between vice 
and virtue, but he never presumes 
even to refer to her personal at- 
tractions. It was only after her 
death, and then but in a single son- 
net, that he relaxed in a slight de- 
gree his habitual reserve and sang 
of her earthly beauty. But the 
strain is still elevated fa1 above the 
expressions of carnal love, and de- 
scribes a celestial countenance not 
unworthy of the Beatrice of Dante. 

How highly she was esteemed by 
all classes is shown, among many 
other sources, from the words of 
an unprejudiced foreigner then in 
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Rome, the Spanish artist d’Olanda, 
who says in his journal that she is 
one of the noblest and most fa- 
mous women in Italy and in the 
whole world; beautiful, chaste, a 
Latin scholar; adorned with every 
grace that can redound to a wo- 
man’s praise ; devoting herself since 
her husband’s death to thoughts of 
Christ and to study ; supporting the 
needy ; a model of genuine piety. 
From a letter of Cardinal Pole, 
dated April 2, 1541, we learn that 
she visited Ratisbon, but neither 
the motives nor any details of this 
long journey have been discovered ; 
only it is known that she was re- 
ceived with honor by the emperor 
and by the citizens. Her fame, then, 
had already passed, the Alps. On 
her return from Germany she rested 
for a while in the convent of San 
Paolo at Orvieto, whence she wrote 
to Cardinal Pole, expressing how 
much delight she found in the rules 
and society of the sisters, whom she 
calls “a company of angels.” It was 
while in this holy place that the 
apostate Ochino sent her a letter, 
in which he tried to explain and 
apologize for his conduct; but she 
indignantly forwarded it to Cervini 
at Rome, to be lodged with the 
ecclesiastical authorities, as it was 
unbecoming in her to receive any 
communication from such a repro- 
bate. With fine womanly tact she 
had long before discovered the 
weak points in the character of this 
gifted but miserable man, consumed 
by pride and lust, and, after hearing 
him preach, she used often, as 
though struck by some vague ap- 
prehension of a hidden conflict in 
that eloquent soul, pray for his final 
perseverance. 

And yet it is from her intercourse 
with several persons — Valdez, 
Ochhino, Vermigli (Peter Martyr), 
and some others, who afterwards 
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became heretics, that her English 
biographers especially have striv- 
en to make her out a Protestani! 
There is not one sentence in her 
voluminous writings which can be 
honestly made to bear an uncatho- 
lic sense. But we pérceive every- 
where a love of the church, a re- 
spect for the pope—whom she styles, 
in the most orthodox language, 
“the Vicar of Christ ’—an admira- 
tion for celibacy .and the religious 
life,* and, finally, a tender devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
If this be Protestantism, Protes- 
tants are welcome to it; and God 
grant they may make the most of 
it! Cardinal Pole, who was many 
years her junior, used to honor her 
as his mother, and assiduously cul- 
tivated her friendship. She left 
him a legacy of 10,000 scudi in her 
will, but he made it over to he 
niece. At Viterbo she displayed 
a lively interest in all matters of 
education, and took the greatest 
pleasure in teaching the pupils 
entrusted to the religious commu- 
nity of St. Catherine. 

Vittoria returned to Rome at the 
beginning of the year 1547, and 
retired to the palace of Julian 
Cesarini, who was married to Juli: 
Colonna. While here she fell very 
ill, and, feeling her end approach, 
she was filled with the pious senti- 
ments of one of her own sonnets, 
composed but a short time before, 
and which will show her constant 
preparation for death and serve as 
a specimen of her style. Th 
translation is by Harford: 

** Would that a voice impressive might repeat, 

In holiest accents to my inmost soul, 

The name of Jesus ; and my words and works 

Attest true faith in him, and ardent hope ; 

The soul elect, which feels within itself 


The seeds divine of this cclestial love, 
Hears, sees, attends on Jesus; grace from him 


* Writing to Michael Angelo from the conven: 
St. Catherine at Viterbo, as late as 1543, she ce | 
the nuns, her companions, ** the spouses of Chris:. 
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Illumes, expands, fires, purifies the mind ; 

The habit bright of thus invoking him 

Exalts our nature so that it appeals 

Daily to him for its immortal food. 

In the last conflict with our ancient foe, 

So dire to nature, armed with Faith atone, 

The heart, from usage long. on him will call.” 
—Sonnet 29. 


She died towards the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1547—-the exact date is not 
known-—-in the odor of sanctity, 
as one of her Italian biographers 
says. By her will she made Asca- 
nio Colonna her heir, left one 
thousand scudi to each of the four 
convents in which she had so often 
lived, provided for all her servants, 
and disposed of a large sum in 
charity, besides making other pious 
bequests. Her signature to this 
instrument is in Latin, in these 
words: Jta testavi ego Vitoria Co- 
cumna. 

Strange it is, perhaps, but yet a 
worthy ending of a life of humility 
and mortification, even in the midst 
of the glories of the world, that no 
monument is raised over her re- 
mains. In fact, her body cannot be 
identified ; for having requested to 
be buried in the religious habit of the 
nuns of Sant ’Anna de’ Funari, and 
in their midst, it was committed 
to the common vault of the com- 
munity, where it lies wndistin- 
guished from the others that repose 
there. 

Her poetry may be classified into 
a series composed during her hus- 
band’s life and the first years of her 
widowhood, and another written 
when she had devoted herself to 
a stricter manner of living. The 
former is taken up with conjugal 
love, descriptions of nature, and 
miscellaneous subjects; the latter 
is exclusively given up to religious 
ideas: one is the profane, the other 
the sacred, series. As an example 
of the lofty energy with which her 
mind poured its whole current of 
feeling into the channel of Christian 
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devotion, we present her 28th son- 
net in Harford’s translation: 


“* Deaf would I be to earthly sounds, to greet, 
With thoughts intent and fixed on things above, 
The high, angelic strains, the accents sweet, 

Tn which true peace accords with perfect love ; 
Each living instrument the breath that plays 
Upon its strings from chord to chord conveys, 
And to one end so perfectly they move 

That nothing jars the eternal harmony 

Love melts each voice, Love lifts its accents high, 
Love beats the time, presides o’er ev’ry string ; 
Th’ angelic orchestra one signal sways. 

The sound becomes more sweet the more it strays 
Through varying changes, in harmonious maze ; 
He who the song inspired prompts all who sing.”” 


As an impartial critic we must 
confess that, however refined the 
language, beautiful the sentiments, 
and learned the imagery, there is 
too much classical grandiloquence 
in her love-songs to permit us to for- 
get the head that composed, and 
allow us to think only of the heart 
that inspired, them. When Pescara 
went forth on his first military ex- 
pedition, she described her grief in 
a long rhymed letter of thirty-seven 
stanzas, in which all that is heroic 
in ancient Greece and Rome is 
summoned to witness her discon- 
solate state. ‘The opening address— 
Eccelso Mio Signore! (My high-en- 
gendered Lord !)—while it shows the 
reverential homage which the wife 
in those days was expected to offer 
to her husband, and which, with all 
its formalism, was better than the 
disrespectful familiarity of a later 
age, is the prelude to a style alto- 
gether too much like that of the 
eccentric Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle, whose biography of her 
husband—her Julius Cesar, her 
thrice noble, high, and _ puissant 
Prince, as she used to call him—is 
the acme of connubial admiration. 
After the death of Pescara, Vittoria 
depicted her own grief and his 
great, good qualities in a flow of 
verses full of beauty, dignity, and 
pathos. Upwards of one hundred 
sonnets are devoted to his memory. 
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Trollope, with the conceit of his 
class, calls these touching expres- 
sions of sorrow “the tuneful wail- 
ings of a young widow as lovely as 
inconsolable, as irreproachable as 
noble”; but the more generous 
feelings and, doubtless, the Catho- 
lic instincts of her French biogra- 
pher discover in this exquisite 
threnody a form of prayer to God 
for peace to the living and eternal 
rest to the dead. After seven years 
of widowhood a great change took 
place in her nature. She gave her- 
self up entirely to higher influen- 
ces; and the difference of style is 
remarkable between her worldly 
and her religious poems. ‘The first 
are, as we have said, devoted to the 
love of a mortal object; the se- 
cond to a divine dilection. This 
series is entitled Rime Spiritual. 
She begins it: 

** Since a chaste love my soul has long detained 

In fond idolatry of earthly fame, 

Now to the Lord, who only can supply 

The remedy, I turn .”’— Sonnet 1. 

And again we observe in the 
following production her resolve 
to abandon pagan allusions and 
confine her poetry to sublimer sub- 
jects : 

‘* Me it becomes not henceforth to invoke 

Or Delos or Parnassus ; other spfings, 

Far other mountain-tops, I now frequent, 

Where human steps, unaided, cannot mount.” 

All writers on Italian poetry are 
agreed that for delicacy and grace 
of style Vittoria ranks next to Pe- 
trarch, 

Several medals and portraits have 
perpetuated her features at differ- 
ent periods of life. Of the former, 
two were made while her husband 
was living—both heads being re- 
presented —and two during her 
widowhood. A most beautiful me- 
dal was struck at Rome in 1840 on 
occasion of the marriage of Prince 
‘Torlonia to Donna Teresa Colonna, 
but the face is more or less ideal. 


Vittoria Colonna. 


Several portraits were painted dur- 
ing her lifetime, but it is difficult 
to trace them all. Some are lost, 
and others are doubtful originals. 
The thoroughly genuine one (say 
the Romans) is that in the Colonna 
Gallery. It is a fine type of chaste 
and patrician beauty. It was taken 
when she was about eighteen; al- 
though how it can in this case 
(and it certainly represents her still 
in her teens) be ascribed to Mu- 
ziano, as it is by Mrs. Roscoe, 
we cannot’ understand, because 
this artist was born only in 
1528, when Vittoria was already 
thirty-eight years old. ‘The fact 
is that the artist is unknown; but 
there should be some acuteness 
even in conjecture. Although it 
would be highly flattering to the 
vanity of her race, and of the Ro- 
mans in general, to believe that her 
portrait was sketched by Michael 


Angelo and painted by Sebastiano 
del Piombo, they reject with hor- 
ror the celebrated picture by their 
hands in the Tribune at Florence 
in which others see her face and 


figure. ‘The best judges, however, 
call it simply “A Lady, 1512”; 
and our ideal of Vittoria revolts 
from the voluptuous features and 
disgusting pectoral development of 
this portrait; but if it were pos- 
sible to determine it in her favor (?) 
we should have to exclaim: 


** Appena si pud dir, quest furosa.”’ 


All writers on Italian literature 
mention our heroine at consider- 
able length; but of separate bio- 
graphies the principal ones are the 
following: Gio. Batt. Rota, Rime ¢ 
Vita di D. Vittoria Colonna, Marche- 
sana di Pescara, 1 vol. 8vo, 1760: 
Isabella Teotochi Albizzi, Ritratt. 
etc., Pisa, 1826 (4th ed., copy in As- 
tor Library) ; John S. Harford, Z:/ 
of Michael Angelo Buonarotti 
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with Memoirs of . . Vittoria 
Colonna, 2 vols., London, 1857 (As- 
tor Library); Cav. P. E. Visconti, 
Vita di Vittoria Colonna, Rome,1840 ; 
Le Févre Deumier published a me- 
moir of her in French in 1856; 'T. 
A. Trollope, 4 Decade of Italian 
Women ; Mrs. Henry Roscoe, Vit- 
torta Colonna, 1 vol., London, 1868. 
In 1844 the Accademia degli Ar- 
cadi at Rome decreed to have a 
bust of Vittoria made and placed 
in the museum of the Capitol. It 
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was inaugurated with great pomp 
on May 12, 1845; and thirty-two 
poems in Latin and Italian were 
written to celebrate the event, and 
afterwards collected into a volume 
and published. The following is 
the simple inscription beneath the 
bust : 


A. Vittoria Colonna. 
N.MCCCCXC, M.MDXLVIL. 
Teresa. Colonna. Principessa. Romana. 
Pose. 

MDCCCXLYV. 





THE appearance of the third part 
of Mr. Allies’ great work offers an 
occasion for expressing the interest 
with which we have regarded it 
since the publication of the first 
volume in 1865. The author is 
well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and the present work has 
been noticed from time to time in 
this magazine. 

It consists of a series of histori- 
cal lectures grouping and classify- 
ing the leading features of that 
wonderful movement which began 
shortly after the foundation of the 
Roman Empire, and has survived its 
downfall more than a’ thousand 
years, 

Mr. Allies proposes to examine 
minutely and accurately into these 
facts. Those who are familiar with 
his other works will fully appreciate 
his ability to cope with his present 
task, while the need of a calm and 
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studious presentation of this period 
of history is sufficiently evident. 

The religious movement of the 
sixteenth century boasts, and not 
without reason, of having been a 
radical departure from the spirit 
of the age which preceded it. It 
broke with the past; first, in regard 
to particular questions, concerning 
which it took issue with existing 
belief. But the separation which 
erisued in the religious sphere soon 
extended to the whole range of 
man’s spiritual faculties. The fol- 
lowers of the new prophets were 
associated together in communities 
and nations, and became entirely 
estranged from the ancient system. 

This isolation was bound to pro- 
duce in a short time wide diver- 
gence of sentiment, and an ever- 
increasing estrangement from the 
past. 

Americans going abroad find 
themselves constantly misinterpret- 
ing and being misunderstood by 
foreigners. 
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We live in another era, and under 
circumstances so different that it is 
only by earnest and thoughtful pre- 
paration that we can qualify our- 
selves to judge of other nations. 

Any person who will pause for a 
moment will realize the difficulty 
of conceiving what the present 
state of the world would have 
been had the movement towards 
a high material development, which 
preceded Protestantism, been con- 
ducted under. Catholic auspices 
alone. Of course, such a concep- 
tion is impossible to the common 
ignorant Protestant; but even en- 
lightened minds outside the Catho- 
lic Church must acknowledge that 
it is not easy to acquire a full sym- 
pathy with the intellectual epoch 
which. preceded Protestantism. 
Wherever the new religion be- 
came dominant, a thorough break 
was effected between past and pre- 
sent. The Ametican freeman re- 
sembles his English great-grand- 
father far more closely than the 
Protestant of the seventeenth re- 
sembles the Catholic of the fif- 
teenth century. The French com- 
munist still speaks the language in 
which the feudal tenant addressed 
the seigneur of the last century; 
but it would be rash to affirm his 
capacity to understand the senti- 
ments of his peasant grandfather. 

The change wrought by the six- 
teenth century extends throughout 
the world, and affects the deepest, 
most powerful, and most mysterious 
range of sentiment. This change 
occurred just as the literature of 
modern times had begun to take 
shape and form. Everything has 
borne the stamp either of its action 
or of the reaction against it. It 
was a veritable Lethe; and those 
who passed through it forgot the 
images, expressions, and_ thoughts 
of preceding generations. 
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The results of this tendency were 
entirely overlooked by the partisans 
of Luther and Calvin. But the most 
superficial student of history now- 
adays perceives in them irrefragable 
proof of two things: first, that the 
movement of the sixteenth century 
was something altogether new in the 
world; and, secondly, that it was 
completely subversive of the entire 
order which preceded it. To deny 
either of these propositions is to bid 
defiance to truth and farewell to 
reason. And whereas Catholics 
have been abused for predicting 
these facts, there are not wanting 
Protestants who glory in acknow- 
ledging them, now that they can no 
longer be controverted. 

However, we do not wish to 
bring them forward in our condem- 
nation of Protestantism, but simply 
to illustrate another fact which is 
equally true. 

Protestantism, amongst other 
evils, has brought a spirit of scep- 
ticism into historical research 
which is one of the most ghastly 
symptoms of its present.stage of dis- 
solution. We do not mean aq spirit 
which demands proof, but a spivit 
which no amount of proof can sat- 
isfy—which denies facts unquestian- 
ably true, and endeavors to cast dis- 
credit upon the most authentic re- 
cords. 

It is not hard, to perceive the 
cause or to trace the development 
of this spirit. 

The cause is that Protestantism 
was in every sense a break in his- 
tory. It was anabnormal and mor- 
bid occurrence. The consequences 
of its denial—its protest—extended 
into every order of truth. But no- 
where was their influence more fa- 
tal than in the domain of history. 
It lost the thread of sacred history 
by denying the authority of the Ro- 
man Church. But the isolated po- 
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sition into which it was thrown soon 
rendered it unfit to interpret any 
tradition. In fact, it had no tradi- 
tion ; it was obliged to make one in 
accordanée with its own needs. At 
first its doubts were all directed 
against the Papacy, because the 
Papacy was irreconcilable with its 
existence. Then the histories of 
the saints were condemned, because 
Protestantism had nothing of the 
kind to show. But the irreverent 
critic of the claims of the Sovereign 
Pontiff at last attacked the Scrip- 
ture, which was thrown to him as 
bearing its own credentials. Far 
worse than this—the Bible having 
been destroyed, the sacred person 
of the Author of Christianity has 
been exposed for dissection. Noth- 
ing is deemed too blasphemous 
either to deny or assert of him. 
But now that he has been judged 
by the high-priests of the new relig- 
ion, and condemned as an impostor, 
something has to be done with that 
vast system which civilized the 
world and endured for sixteen cen- 
turies, on the theory that Christ 
was what he proclaimed himself to 
be—the Lord of all things, and that 
his revelation. was true. 

After practically demonstrating 
that Protestantism is a denial of 
Christianity, we might expect the 
age to pause in its career of denial. 
This, however, at present seems to 
be expecting too much. Having 
denied the authority which Christ 
has commissioned, the revolution 
soon came to deny Christ. Having 
denied him, it has proceeded to 
deny him from whom Jesus was sent. 
It only remains to deny every other 
fact which conflicts with the nega- 
tive theory. It is, therefore, con- 
sidered necessary to express doubt 
with regard to every historical fact 
connected with Christianity. A no- 
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table instance of this is before our 
eyes in Mr. Hare’s [Walks in 
Rome, a book quite free from the 
more offensive forms of Protestant 
vulgarity. Mr. Hare has spent 
many years in Rome, and learned 
from its antiquarians the history of 
its secular traditions. He knows 
that the scene of St. Peter's impris- 
onment is as well attested as any 
other which he describes in hi: 

work. In the course of his remarks 
on the Mamertine Prison, he says : 

“It was by this staircase that 
Cicero came forth and announced 
the execution of the Catiline con- 
spirators to the people in the Forum 
by the single word Viverunt— they 
have ceased to live!’ Close to the 
exit of these stairs the Emperor 
Vitellius was murdered.” 

He discusses the age of the 
structure, and cites Ampere to 
prove it to be the oldest building in 
Rome. The author further says: 
“Tt is described by Livy and by 
Sallust, who depicts its horrors in 
his account of the execution of the 
Catiline conspirators. ‘The spot is 
shown to which these victims were 
attached and strangled in turn. In 
this dungeon, at an earlier period, 
Appius Claudius and Oppius the 
decemvirs committed suicide (B.c. 
449). Here Jugurtha, king of 
Mauritania, was starved to death 
by Marius. Here Julius Cesar, 
during his triumph for the conquest 
of Gaul, caused his gallant enemy 
Vercingetorix to be put to death. 
Here Sejanus, the friend and 
minister of Tiberius, disgraced too 
late, was executed for the murder 
of Drusus, son of the emperor, and 
for an intrigue with his daughter- 
in-law Livilla. Here, also, Simon 
Bar Givras, the last defender of 
Jerusalem, .suéfered during the 
triumph of Titus.” 
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Thus far the writer is dealing 
with facts of pagan tradition, which 
has been dead for centuries. Ob- 
serve the change of tone when he 
comes to facts of the living Chris- 
tian tradition—facts which he is 
evidently inclined to believe, but 
which must not be spoken of with 
he confidence appropriate to pagan 
narrative : 

“The spot is more interesting to 
the Christian world as the prison 
of SS Peter and Paul, who are said 
to have been bound for nine months 
to a pillar, which is shown here.” 
A little further on: “It is hence 
thet the Roman Catholic Church be- 
lieves that St. Peter and St. Paul 
addressed their farewells to the 
Christian world ” (pp. 94-96). 

The testimony of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs is unquestioned. The 
most fabulous antiquity is readily 
admitted for Indian and Chinese 
history. It is gratuitously assumed 
that the time of stone implements 
was not coincident with the use of 
metals in other nations, though the 
contrary may be witnessed on our 
own frontiers. If human remains 
are found along with those of ex- 
tinct animals, it is assumed that 
they died together. No demand 
upon belief is too great unless it 
be in connection with Christianity. 
This tendency is to make men im- 
agine that the era of our Saviour’s 
advent was purely mythical, and 
that the events of his time are as 
obscure as those of the siege of 
Troy. 

We think that we have accounted 
for the existence of this tendency in 
the nature of Protestantism, as de- 
veloped in Strauss and the “more 
; advanced” German _ speculators. 
But after having created this artifi- 
cial cloud in history, the same par- 
ties seek to give the impression that 
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Christianity was but a natural de- 
velopment out of the union of East- 
ern with Western thought. Hav- 
ing endeavored to reduce it to a 
myth by denying or questioning 
history, the process is reversed, 
and history is appealed to in order 
to prove that Christianity was a 
purely natural phenomenon which 
can be readily explained. 

It is, according to these rash 
theorists, a syncretism of the best 
thoughts of Egypt, India, and 
Greece, produced principally by the 
agency of the Alexandrian schools. 
This explanation is mainly satisfac- 
tory to them because it would ex- 
plain the rise and establishment 
of Christianity without a miracle.* 
The hypothesis was eagerly embrac- 
ed for this reason. Just so Strauss 
leaped for joy at the hypothesis of 
Darwin, because it professed to 
account for the existence of men 
without creation. But just as Dar- 
win, while able to produce both 
specimens and remains of man and 
ape, could never find the interme- 
diate animal, or even any trace of 
him, so this forged account of the 
origin of Christianity breaks down 
in the very fact which is necessary 
to give it even the semblance of 
value, viz., the warrant of historical 
facts. In order still further to 
misrepresent the origin of Chris- 
tianity, it is necessary to observe 
the testimony of history as to the 
moral condition of the pagan world. 
Tacitus and Suetonius are pagan 
authors, therefore it will not do to 
impeach their writings in the same 
manner as the Gospels and the 
Christian Fathers. Being heathens, 
their works are certainly genuine, 


* It is also necessary on account of its vagueness, 
and eminently fits in or rather mixes with the con- 
fusion of mind which is so marked a characteristic 
in this school of speculators, 
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and they are to be held as truthful 
men—a presumption to which the 
Evangelists and Fathers are in no 
way entitled. But we notice the 
tendency to overlook the frightful 
picture presented by these histo- 
rians, and the attempt, by a judi- 
cious comparison of the best speci- 
mens of paganism with the worst 
scandals or most austere characters 
of church history, to draw conclu- 
sions injurious to Christianity. 

This whole process of doubting 
the records, misstating the origin, 
and denying the real nature of 
early Christianity, is a fraud which 
will not bear scrutiny; it is main- 
tained by men who avow their will- 
ingness to accept any hypothesis 
which conflicts with the ancient 
faith, and to lend the prestige of 
their talents to any effort against it. 

The historical warfare has been 
vigorously carried on in Germany 
by both sides. ‘he movement has 
penetrated into the English univer- 
sities. Its echoes have been heard 
in our own midst, in the utterances 
of certain writers who, being pos- 
sessed by the spirit of snobbish- 
ness, cleave to outlandish modes of 
thought because of their foreign or 
novel character. 

Mr. Allies’ work is a thoughtful 
and profound exposition of facts, 
and brushes away the cobwebs with 
which hostile criticism has sought 
to envelop the history of Chris- 
tianity. ‘The author does not aim 
at aconnected narrative. The chap- 
ters of his work are lectures, each 
one of which is an essay, complete 
in itself. The reader is presumed 
to be acquainted with the general 
outlines of history, and the author 
directs his efforts to answer such 
questions as naturally arise with re- 
gard to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity and the foundation of that 
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order which appeared under the 
title of Christendom in the Middle 
Age. 

Accordingly, after giving his idea 
of the philosophy of history, Mr 
Allies draws a graphic picture ot 
the state of the Roman world. ‘ih 
civil polity of the Augustan age. 
the majesty of the Pax Romana 
appear in their splendid propor- 
tions. The reader is brought fac« 
to face with all that is known of 
that epoch. Its ideas of manhood 
and morality are set forth from the 
testimony of eye-witnesses. Then 
follows a sketch of the work to be 
accomplished by Christianity, en- 
titled the New Creation of Individ- 
ual Man. This is succeeded by : 
series of lectures viewing the results 
which were to be expected from th: 
influence of Christianity upon hu- 
man character. Here we find also 
the testimony of eye-witnesses of 
the growth of the new religion, and 
an instructive comparison betwee: 
Cicero and St. Augustine, illustra- 
tive of two most important ages of 
history. The fifth lecture of this 
first volume is on the New Creation 
of the Primary Relation between 
Man and Woman; and the seventh 
lecture deals with an equally Chris- 
tian doctrine, viz., the Creation of 
the Virginal Life. 

A recent German writer, laboring 
under a delusion not uncommon in 
his country, doubts whether the im- 
proved morality which appeared af- 
ter the introduction of Christianity 
was really due to that religion or to 
the German race. This character- 
istic doubt is left undecided by the 
writer, but will probably soon bh: 
settled adversely to Christianity bs 
some more adventurous Teuton. 
The public, for whose benefit thes« 
speculations are likely to be extend- 
ed, will do well to read a little his- 
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: 
tory, and will not find Mr. Allies’ 
chapters amiss. 

The second volume, which ap- 
peared in 1869, treats of the devel- 
opments of that spiritual society 
which sprang into existence with 
the original ideas of Christianity 
and from the same source. The 
peculiar characteristics are traced 
of that hierarchical order which, 
ifter three centuries of bloody per- 
secution, came forth from its hiding- 
place in perfect organization, to re- 
ceive at once the homage of Con- 
stantine and to become the guide 
of civilization and the supreme 
‘uler of nations for more than a 
thousand years. 

The position of the church at 
the time of Constantine was that of 
complete victory. The portent in 
sky which appeared to that 
‘mperor was not more miraculous 
than spectacle afforded by 
Christianity. Starting from a dis- 
tant point in an obscure race, with- 
ut without facilities of 
ommunication, it had not only 
revolutionized the pagan world, 
yut it had maintained its own 
inity as a corporate body in the 
f wholesale treason from 
within, and intense intellectual op- 
position, accompanied with three 
‘enturies of proscription, from with- 
out. Three centuries ago another 
movement started in our modern 
world. It had all the prestige of 
the civilization which germinated 
along with it. It has had the sup- 
port of the civil power. It has 
had the best blood and most vig- 
orous races to work for it. No 
earthly element of success has 
been refused to it. What is the 
result? Where is its unity? The 
very abandoned. Where 
ire its original convictions? Not 
one remains. What is its present 
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influence? It has none. What is 
its prospect in the future ? 
destruction. 

Nothing is better calculated to 
give us a correct idea of the differ- 
ence between Protestantism and 
Christianity than this sort of a 
comparison. Such, however, is not 
Mr. Allies’ design. He aims, in 
his second volume, to show that 
Christianity had a definite theory 
and constructive spirit with regard to 
society. As he contrasts in his first 
volume the pagan notion of indi- 
vidual man with the Christian ideal, 
and shows a creative power in the 
latter producing results undreamed 
of in the heathen character, so the 
author traces, in his second volume, 
the social ideas brought in by Chris- 
tianity. 

The unity of the church, as taught 
and described by the fathers, was an 
idea no less remarkable in its mar- 
vellous working than in its utter 
novelty. This conception was based 
on the fundamental principle of 
Christianity, that its divine Found- 
er had authorized a corporate body 
to teach the world those truths which 
he came to bring, and that the power 
of God was pledged to the infalli- 
bility of his church. This doctrine 
is the only constructive idea that 
has ever been broached with regard 
to society. Protestantism was a di- 
rect assault upon the very nature of 
Christianity, and is to be held re- 
sponsible for the absence of this 
idea in modern civilization. 

Mr. Allies develops the history 
of this Christian idea with great ac- 
curacy, filling out his comparison 
between Christian and pagan think- 
ers in all departments of thought, 
and establishing the claims of the 
new faith to be a creation fresh 
from the Author of all things, and 
not a development out of the pu- 
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trescent civilization of the ancient 
world. 

‘That Christianity produced a type 
of character wholly distinct and pe- 
culiar, is a fact of which there can 
be no doubt on the part of those 
who have the slightest disposition 
to consult authentic records. That 
it possessed a vitality and organiz- 
ing power of which there is no other 
instance, is equally certain. But 
we often hear the sayings of Epic- 
tetus, Marcus Aurelius, and the 
later Stoics quoted, as exhibiting a 
tone of thought almost equal to 
that of Christianity, and by the 
enemies of religion vaunted as 
something far above the morality 
of the Gospel. No reader of 
Plutarch can escape the impression 
of his gentle and refined philoso; 
phy. Though full of grievous er- 


rors, it has a flavor of truth, a re- 
spect for purity, and an apprecia- 
tion of virtue which are not to be 


found in the earlier historians. 

The great error of those who 
would make Christianity a develop- 
ment of heathen thought is simply, 
then, mistaking the cause for the 
effect. A great change was un- 
doubtedly to be expected from the 
blending of Greek and Roman 
speculation with the Jewish and 
Egyptian religions. This change 
actually took place. But its pro- 
duct was acted upon by Christiani- 
ty, and did not become a factor of 
the new religion. Mr. Allies gives 
us the summary of ancient philoso- 
phy, which he traces down to its 
contact with Christian truth. We 
are able to see the vanity of that 
false reading of history which seeks 
to represent Christianity as a men- 
dicant receiving crumbs from Plato, 
Pythagoras, Philo, and the Stoics. 
We perceive from their writings 
and the tone of their disciples the 
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barrenness and emptiness of Attic 
thought, up to the time when it re- 
ceived the few corrections and ad- 
ditions from Christian doctrine 
which enabled it to appear for a 
short time as a rival of heavenly 
truth. 

The author goes with laborious 
scrutiny through that labyrinth of 
error which is included under the 
title of Neo-Platonism. Outside 
the Catholic Church, few scholars 
have read even the principal works 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. Charles 
Sumner was said to possess them; 
Disraeli the elder and George Eliot 
refer to them. But the former 
never showed that he understood 
their contents, and the last-named 
writers show that they have not. 
Although such a study is absolutely 
necessary towards acquiring a cor- 
rect knowledge of the intellectual 
life of the Middle Age, it is rarely 
undertaken by non-Catholics. To 
study the remains of Neo-Platon- 
ism is a task of equal subtlety, and 
yet nothing is more common than 
to hear shallow speculators on his- 
tory affirm that Christianity was 
greatly affected by the Alexandrian 
school. But the difference is no 
less marked when we come to find 
out what the views of the leading 
Neo-Platonist actually were. This 
“distracted chaos of hallucina- 
tions” was the highest effort of pa- 
ganism. It was an attempt to re- 
concile and weld together all the 
elements of the old world, as a bar- 
rier to the new and irresistible pow- 
er which was everywhere gaining 
ground. It was the development 
which was to have been expected. 
It was the fusion of East and West 
to which Christianity has been cre- 
dited. But, instead of acting upon, 
it was radically affected by, Chris- 
tianity; and, instead of bringing 
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forth Christianity, it was the deadli- 
-est foe of the Gospel. It is from 
this old armory of Alexandria that 
modern error draws and refurbishes 
the clumsy weapons which dropped 
thirteen centuries ago from the 
hands of the first opponents of 
Christianity. It is a good place to 
go for this sort of bric-d-brac. It 
contains a sum of all the aberrations 
of the human intellect. Here, strip- 
ped of its modern garb, we find the 
cosmic sentimentalism of Strauss. 
Here the absolute being of the Ger- 
man pantheists stares us in the face. 
Here, from Iamblichus and Porphy- 
ry, we hear the same mournful and 
unhealthy drivel which is printed 
and sewed up in gilt morocco by 
enterprising and philanthropic pub- 
lishers of the present day. On ris- 
ing from the perusal of Mr. Allies’ 
third volume, we see clearly the 
end of that wonderful and brilliant 
Hellenism which, while ever occu- 
pied “either in telling or in hear- 
ing something new,” slighted the real 
truth which had come into the-world, 
and served but asa pit toits own pride. 
Too much praise cannot be given 
to Mr. Allies for the labor bestowed 
upon his history of the actual de- 
velopment of the philosophy of 
Greece in the Roman Empire. He 
tas traced each school of thought 
from year to year, and reproduced 
a correct summary of its beliefs. 
The Neo-Stoic philosophy, which is 
especially vaunted by the enemies 
of Christianity, is studiously delinea- 
ted. The points of agreement and 
difference are clearly noted between 
its four great chiefs—Seneca, Mu+ 
sonius, Epictetus, and Marcus Au- 
relius. ‘The analogies and contrasts 
between the developed Stoic school 
and the Christian teachers who 
were its contemporaries, are also 
brought into relief. 
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In order to portray the effect of 
the Neo-Pythagorean doctrines and 
the revived Platonism, the author 
gives a complete analysis of that 
most singular and interesting char- 
acter, Philo the Jew—singular, in 
that he was the only one of the an- 
cient Hebrew race who became a 
great philosopher; interesting, be- 
cause he shows us the precise dif- 
ference between Platonism and 
Jewish belief, and the immeasura- 
ble superiority of the unreasoning 
Jew, who believed only that which 
he had received by tradition, over 
the highest flight of heathen genius 
unaided by revelation. The lec- 
ture on Philo closes with a sum- 
mary of the interval between his 
time and Plutarch’s, and the change 
during that epoch from the old 
Roman world of Cicero, together 
with the cause of this change. 

Following this, another lecture 
presents the state of the pagan in- 
tellect and the common standing 
ground of philosophy, from the ac- 
cession of Nero to that of Severus. 

Towards the close of his reign, 
under the auspices of the Empress 
Julia and from the labors of Philo- 
stratus, came forth the new gospel 
of paganism in the life of Apollo- 
nius of Thyana. This work, upon 
the strength of which modern infi- 
dels have sought to attribute a my- 
thical origin to the Gospels, was 2 
counterfeit of the truth, in which 
paganism sought to construct an 
ideal teacher, to oppose to that 
Master who was now beginning to 
be known throughout the world. 
This sketch of Apollonius of Thy- 
ana is very complete, and shows 2 
new phase of thought yet more 
strikingly affected by that hated 
and persecuted power which was 
daily growing in the midst of the 
Roman world. Having completed 
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his study of pagan belief and senti- 
ments as far as the reign of Severus, 
the author is fully prepared for the 
difficult and thankless task of re- 
viewing the struggle between Neo- 
Platonism, as represented by Iam- 
blichus, Porphyry, and Plotinus, 
and their followers, against divine 
truth. The third volume closes 
with a graphic summary of the in- 
tellectual results from Claudius to 
Constantine, and a comparative 
glance at the relative power of the 
old order and the new to recon- 
struct a society in stable and har- 
monious proportions. 

With this lecture, which seems to 
foreshadow the contents of a fourth 
volume, Mr. Allies’ work stops 
for the present. Its publication in 
parts has placed it at a great dis- 
advantage, inasmuch as ten years 
have passed since the first volume 
appeared. It may seem premature 
to review a work not yet complete, 
but enough has been published to 


establish the claim of the author to 
a most useful and successful con- 
tribution to the needs of the time. 
He has grown into his task, and has 
accumulated both facts and re- 
flections. ‘There is little reason to 
fear that the remaining volume will 
not be equal to the three which 
have preceded it. 

The style is unpretending, and 
the whole work extremely modest. 
In this respect, it will not meet the 
approval of those who prefer rhe- 
toric to exact truthfulness. Histo- 
rical works must be plentifully il- 
lustrated, either by the engraver or 
the imagination of the author, to 
make them popular nowadays. 

But the intelligent reader who 
will take pains to examine carefully 
Mr. Allies’ volumes will be well 
repaid, and the author himself 
can rest in the conviction that he 
has written a solid and useful book, 
which deserves a place in every 
library. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THE PRINCESSE DE CRAON,. 


In that portion of the attic of 
Whitehall Castle looking toward 
the west they had, according 
to the king’s orders, erected an 
altar in order to celebrate Mass. 
Three persons had assembled there, 
and were reflecting on the singular- 
ity of the hour and the choice of 
the place where they found them- 
selves called by this religious cere- 
mony. 

Lady Berkley, seated upon a high 
cane chair, had carefully gathered 
about her feet the long train of her 
silk dress, to avoid having it sweep 
over the floor covered with dust, 
and she observed with great atten- 
tion the old tapestries, which had 
been nailed all around the altar in 
order to conceal as far as possible 
the unsightly appearance of the raf- 
ters of the roof. 

Heneage, with his arms crossed, 
not far from her, waited, having no- 
thing to do, while Dr. Roland Lee, 
invested with the pontifical vest- 
ments, kneeled on the step of the 
altar, inwardly grieved at this new 
whim of the king, which he found 
as inconvenient as disrespectful ; 
but being very pious, he endeavor- 
ed to pray to God and occupy him- 
self only with the holy sacrifice he 
was going to offer up. 

They had waited very nearly an 
hour in this position, when Norris 
entered with a light in his hand. 

“The king,” he said in a loud 
voice. 


The assistants immediately arose 
to their feet, and the king appear- 
ed, followed by Lady Boleyn, with 
Anne Savage carrying her train, 
gleaming with embroidery. 

On entering she cast a glance 
upon the surroundings of this im- 
provised chapel, and she was far 
from finding them to her liking. 
But Henry VIII. gave her no time 
for reflection ; he placed two chairs 
in front of the altar, and, putting 
himself in one, he made a sign to 
her to kneel upon the other; then, 
having called Sir Roland, he an- 
nounced to him that he had to pro- 
ceed with the marriage. 

Although he had presaged no- 
thing good from the singular prepa- 
rations he had seen made in this 
attic chapel, yet poor Dr. Lee was 
far from anticipating such an order 
as he now received; he found him- 
self in a horrible state of perplex- 
ity, and stood without making any 
reply. 

“Come!” said the king after a 
moment’s silence, “commence the 
prayers.” 

But Roland turned toward him, 
and still continued to stand on the 
step of the altar; he said with a great 
deal of dignity : 

“ No, your majesty cannot marry, 
the ecclesiastical authorities not 
having yet decided ... ” 

“What say you, Roland?” inter- 
rupted the king brusquely. “God 
alone has power to judge the con- 
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science of princes, and mine has 
decided that I should marry. Go 
on and do what I command you 
now.” 

“ Sire,” replied Roland, who fear- 
ed that his days were numbered, 
“your majesty has all power over 
my poor body, and I am your very 
unworthy and very devoted sub- 
ject; but I cannot solemnize your 
marriage without having proof that 
you are at liberty to contract it.” 

Henry bit his lower lip. 

“ Roland !”’ he said. 

“ Sire,” replied the other, as if he 
thought the king had called htm. 

“The imbecile!” exclaimed Hen- 
ry VIII. to himself; but he saw it 
would be better to dissimulate. 

“ Roland,” he replied, with an in- 
flection of voice as different as his 
new intention, “do you think I 
would command you to do any- 
thing wrong? I have received from 
Rome the bulls of our Holy Father, 
who recognizes the nullity of my 
marriage with Catherine, the wife 
of my brother, and permits me to 
select for my spouse any other un- 
married woman in my kingdom. 
However, in order to avoid scan- 
dal, he bound me to do it secretly.” 

“Then I have nothing to say,” 
replied Roland Lee, relieved of an 
immense weight; “but your ma- 
jesty will, of course, first show me 
the proofs.” 

“ Obstinacy !” thought the king. 
“How, Sir Roland,” he cried, as- 
suming an air of extreme mortifi- 
cation, “the word of your king, 
then, is no longer sufficient? Is it 
necessary for me to go and bring 
you a thing which I affirm to have 
in ,my possession? Roland,” he 
added in a severe tone, “ until now 
your conscience alone has spoken, 
therefore I have not been offended ; 
but take care that, instead of com- 
mending your course, I no longer 








see in you other than an incredu- 
lous obstinacy. I pledge you my 
royal word on the truth of what I 
have stated. ... But add not a 
word more.” 

Roland dared not reply, and, un- 
able to believe the king would dare 
to prevaricate in that manner be- 
fore such a number of witnesses, he 
began, although much disturbed, 
to say the Mass. But the 
quiet solemnity of prayer influences 
the most obdurate heart: man is so 
insignificant in the presence of God. 

Henry felt more and more trou- 
bled. Queen Catherine’s _ letter, 
Norris’ description of her de- 
parture, the scene of the previous 
evening, passed one after another 
before. his eyes and continued to 
torture his memory. ‘The words 
of the holy daughter of Kent, “The 
woman you wish to marry will dis- 
honor your couch and perish on 
the scaffold,” arose unconsciously 
to his lips, and aroused in his soul 
a gloomy jealousy. He cast a 
glance upon Anne Boleyn; their 
eyes met, and the miserable woman 
was terror-stricken at the expression 
of fury that gleamed from liis eyes. 
Then he looked around him. The 
sun had arisen, and brought into 
bold relief the old and faded ta- 
pestries surrounding the altar. 

“Ts this place worthy of me?” 
he thought to himself. “Is it thus 
I have prayed with Thomas More ? 
—that quiet, peace, order, and 
respect? . . . ‘There one is 
happy; here they are consumed, 
devoured by remorse! Happiness 
of the just, I execrate thee, because 
I have not been able to attain 
thee!” . . . Thus all that was 
good excited his envy: even Cath- 
erine, whom he had driven from 
the door of his palace a wanderer 
on the earth, seemed to him hap- 
pier than himself. 
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But it was still worse when the 
venerable priest, turning towards 
him, began the ancient and solemn 
rites of marriage between the chil- 
dren of God, and came’ to these 
words: ‘‘ You, Henry of Lancas- 
ter, do confess, acknowledge, and 
swear. before God, and in presence 
of his holy church, that you now 
take for your wife and legitimate 
spouse Anne Boleyn, here pre- 
sent.” 

“Ah!” said the king mentally, 
“hell would be better than the life 
that I lead.” He trembled, and 
answered in a loud voice : 

“Yes!” 

“You promise to keep to her 
faithfully in all things, as a faithful 
husband should his wife, accord- 
ing to the commandment of God?” 

“Yes,” he answered again. 

“And. you, Anne Boleyn, you 
also confess, acknowledge, and 
swear before God, and in presence 
of his holy church, that you now 
take for your husband and legiti- 
mate spouse Henry of Lancaster, 
here present.” 

“Yes,” stammered Anne Boleyn, 
who had no relatives, no friends 
around her—no one except two 
valets and a femme de chambre. 

“You promise to keep to him 
faithfully in all things, as a faithful 
wife should her husband, accord- 
ing to the commandment of God ?” 

“Yes,” she answered more dis- 
tinctly. 

Then the priest took the nuptial 
ring, and, placing it in the hand 
of the king, made a sign to give 
it to his wife. 

Henry VIII., leaning toward 
Anne Boleyn, gave it to her, seem- 
ing scarcely conscious that he did so. 
The sight of this ring recalled the 
one he had given Catherine on a 
former and similar occasion, the 
sanctity of the engagements he had 
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contracted with her, the love he 
then bore her, her youth, her sin- 
cerity, her charms, her virtues, the 
tranquillity of his own conscience ; 
now, he had dissipated all these 
blessings—dissipated them wilfully 
and through his own fault; he felt 
himself despised and despicable. 
His legitimate wife driven forth and 
discarded, while he took another 
by means of a disgraceful falsehood 
which must be very soon discover- 
ed. He no longer had children; he 
had renounced at the same time all 
the rights of a man, a father, a 
husband, in order to recommence, 
at his age, a new career, already 
branded with disgraceful recollec- 
tions and shameful regrets. 

“May the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob 
unite you, and may he shower his 
benedictions upon you! I now 
pronounce you man and wife, in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” said 
the priest, making the sign of the 
cross over them. 

“Amen!” responded the assis- 
tants. 

“No benedictions! Don’t talk to 
me about benedictions, wretches !”’ 
replied Henry in a stifled voice. 

“Tt is truly just and reasonable,” 
continued the priest, ascending the 
steps of the altar and extending his 
hands towards heaven, “it is right 
and salutary, that we ‘return thee 
thanks at all times and in all places, 
O Lord, most holy Father, Al- 
mighty God eternal, who by thy 
power hast created the universe out 
of nothing; who in the beginning 
of the world, after having made 
man in thine image, gave him, to 
be his inseparable companion, the 
woman whom thou hast formed 
from thyself, in order to teach him 
that he is never permitted to put 
asunder those whom thou hast 
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united in the sacrament thou hast 
instituted. O God! thou who hast 
consecrated marriage by so excel- 
lent a mystery that the nuptial al- 
liance is.the figure of the sacred 
union of Jesus Christ and _ his 
church; O God! by whom the 
woman is united to the man, and 
who givest to this intimate union 
thy blessing, the only one which 
has not been taken away, neither 
by the punishment of original sin 
nor the sentence of the Deluge; O 
God! thou who alone hast domin- 
ion over the hearts of men, and 
who knowest and governest all 
things by thy providence, insomuch 
that no man can put asunder those 
whom thou hast joined together—” 
“When shall I get out of this 
place ?” murmured Henry VIII. 
“Nor injure those whom thou 
hast blessed—unite, we pray thee, 
the souls of these thy servants, who 
belong to thee, and pour into their 


hearts a sincere friendship, to the 
end that they may become one in 
thee, as thou art the only true and 
all-powerful God. Regard with a 
favorable eye thy servant, who, be- 
fore being united to her spouse, 


implores your protection. Grant 
that her yoke may be a yoke of love 
and peace; grant that, chaste and 
faithful, she may follow the exam- 
ple of the holy women of old; that 
she render herself amiable to her 
husband, like Rachel; that she 
may be wise as Rebecca; that she 
may enjoy a long life, and be faith- 
ful like Sara; that the author of 
prevarication may find nothing in 
her that proceeds from him; that 
she may abide firm in thy law and 


On returning to his apartments, 
the king found in his cabinet Crom- 
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in the observance of thy command- 
ments; that, at last, being attached 
only to her husband, she defile not 
the marriage-bed by any illicit con- 
nection.” 

“Do you understand what the 
priest advises you?” said Henry 
VIIL., angrily regarding Anne Bo- 
leyn, and speaking almost loud 
enough for her to hear him. 

“That, in order to sustain her 
weakness, she may fortify herself 
by an exact and _ well-regulated 
life; that she may conduct herself 
with such proper modesty as will 
ensure respect; that she inform 
herself of her duties in the heaven- 
ly doctrines of Jesus Christ; that 
she may obtain from thee a happy 
fecundity ; that she may lead a life 
pure and irreproachable—” 

“T will not suffer her to do other- 
wise,” thought the king. 

“That at length she may arrive 
at the rest of the saints in the king- 
dom of heaven. Grant, Lord, that 
they may both live to behold their 
children’s children until the third 
and fourth generation, and attain a 
happy old age, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, thy Son, who liveth and 
reigneth with thee in the unity of 
the Holy Ghost, world without end.” 

“Amen!” responded the assist- 
ants. 

“Tt is over at last,’’ said the king, 
rising precipitately. " 

He motioned Anne Boleyn to fol- 
low him; but she made no reply, 
and he saw that she was weeping, 
and had put her hands over her 
eyes to conceal her tears. 

He then left her, and immediately 
went out. 


XI. 


invested with the garb of his new 
episcopal dignity, came with Crom- 


well and Cranmer, who, pompously well to thank the king for having 
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conferred on him this exalted posi- 
tion. 

The sight of these two intriguers 
produced a disagreeable impression 
on Henry. He was very wearied 
already by the scene through which 
he had just passed, and longed to 
be alone. Instead of that, he found 
himself face to face with two new 
instruments of torture. 

Cromwell regarded the king at- 
tentively, and was astonished at the 
expression of dissatisfaction visible 
on every feature of his face. 

“What does he want now?” men- 
tally inquired this unprincipled 
man. “ Have we not procured the 
accomplishment of all his desires ? 
Is he not now the very legitimate 
spouse of the brilliant Anne Boleyn, 
Marchioness of Pembroke?” But 
he thought it advisable under exist- 
ing circumstances to let the king 
speak first, and contented himself 
with a profound salutation. 


“What more do you want of me?” 
asked the king very brusquely. 
“He is not very approachable 


this morning,” thought Cromwell ; 
“but never mind, he will not escape 
us for all that.” 

“We come,” replied Cromwell, 
“to congratulate your majesty on 
the clemency and magnanimity you 
displayed yesterday evening towards 
that daughter of Kent; and Dr. 
Crapmer has come to lay at your 
feet the assurance of his gratitude 
and his entire devotion.” 

“Yes,” replied the king, happy 
to attribute his anger to something 
he could confess; “you are clever 
men, and richly deserve to be 
driven from my presence for having 
risked compromising me with that 
fool to whom you have made me 
listen! I am beginning to get tired 
of your fooleries; Sir Cromwell, 
understand that well!” And he 
emphasized the last words with a 
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marked intention and an expression 
of anger and scorn. 

“ The marriage has not improved 
matters much, it would seem,” said 
Cromwell to himself; but he consid- 
ered it proper to display a little dig- 
nity. “I understand,” he replied im- 
mediately, “that your majesty may 
have at first taken some offence at 
the insolent audacity of that woman 
of Kent; but I am‘astonished that 
you should be so unjust as to think 
ill of your servants on account of it, 
and especially since nothing could 
have been more fortunate in putting 
us on the track of the infamous in- 
trigues of the queen and her parti- 
sans.” 

“Infamous intrigues! infamous 
intrigues !” cried the king. “ ‘That 
is a word which may be very readily 
applied, and often it is not to those 
who most deserve it.” 

An angry flush mounted to Crom- 
well’s pale visage; he felt that it 
was time to calm the storm about 
to burst upon him. 

“TI implore your majesty to be- 
lieve,” he replied in an extremely 
mortified tone, “that I advance no- 
thing without proof; and I ask now 
what he will say when he shall know 
that the queen, Thomas More, and 
the Bishop of Rochester, concealed 
in the church, assisted with us at 
the examination of the holy daugh- 
ter of Kent, in order to assure them- 
selves that their instrument re- 
sounded loudly in the ears of your 
majesty.” 

“What do you say, Cromwell’ 
The queen was in the Abbey last 
night? And how did she gain ad- 
mittance there? What! she has 
heard all? She has enjoyed my hu- 
miliation ?_ Why have I not known 
it? I would have punished her au- 
dacity and wickedness on the spot ; 
but I will surely have my revenge.” 

“Sire,” replied Cromwell, “th« 
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queen is but a woman, and you 
should pardon her. The real cul- 
prits are the Bishop of Rochester 
and More, whose ingratitude to- 
ward your majesty exceeds all con- 
ception. The queen’s partisans 
laud More above the clouds, and 
publish it abroad that he has re- 
tired from your majesty’s service 
bécause his conscience would no 
longer permit him to remain there. 
It is time to put an end to such ex- 
cesses, and the honor of your ma- 
jesty requires that they shall no 
longer go unpunished.” 

Cromwell intended by this dis- 
course to excite the king’s wrath 
and at the same time strike at his 
ruling passions—pride, and the fear 
of losing his authority. Thus he 


held him in his hands, and changed 
him from one to the other, like a 
piece of soft wax melted before a 
hot fire. 

“Yes,” cried the king, “yes, I 


swear it, I will chastise them! ‘The 
whole world shall learn what it is 
to try fo resist me!” He was near- 
ly stifled with rage, which entirely 
transported him and rendered him 
incapable of reflection. 

“You will assist me, Cromwell,” 
he cried, “ you will assist me! I 
shall have need of you to help me 
tame this insolent clergy, who will 
raise a loud howl when they hear 
I have banished Catherine and mar- 
ried Anne Boleyn without their 
participation.” 

“He is caught,” thought Crom- 
well. “Poor fish! you have too 
many vices to hope to escape my 
nets! I am very happy to see,” 
he replied with a satisfied air, “that 
your majesty has not been cast down 
or discouraged by the trifling diffi- 
culties you have until the present 
encountered. It is time your cour- 
age got the better of your gene- 
rosity, and that you should throw 
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off the yoke which has been so long 
imposed on you.” 

“Yes, that is just what I want!” 
cried the king; “ but it is a very 
difficult question to deal with.” 

“Not the least in the world,” re- 
plied Cromwell; “ let your majesty 
continue as you have begun, and 
you will very soon see every obsta- 
cle fall before you. Not long since 
they declared your marriage was 
impossible ; to-day it is accomplish- 
ed. ... The clergy will not re- 
cognize it! ... Make Parliament 
proclaim it; then demand of them 
the oath of fidelity to the new 
queen, to her children, and to the 
supreme head of the church; be- 
cause we must not lose sight,” con- 
tinued Cromwell, “of the fact 
that there is no longer any neces- 
sity for discretion now; after the 
injury done to the Sovereign Pontiff 
of the church, there remains no other 
way to proceed than to cast off his 
authority at once and substitute 
another in his place.” 

“ Softly, softly,” said the king; 
“unless the necessity be forced 
upon me, I do not wish to go to 
such an extremity.” 

“This is not an extremity,” re- 
plied Cromwell, who had the plan 
already perfectly arranged, and en- 
joyed in advance all the ecclesi- 
astical benefits he counted on ap- 
propriating to himself; “it is a de- 
cisive victory, simple and easy to 
carry out. Is it not, Cranmer ?” 

“T think so,” said Cranmer, who 
had taken the habit of a bishop 
only that he might be better able 
to serve his ambition and avidity. 

“ Softly,” continued the king, with 
an air of importance; “it is very 
evident that neither of you are 
statesmen, and that you are not 
experienced in such matters, nor 
acquainted with their difficulties.” 

“T think, however, I know very 
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well how to manage my own,” said 
Cromwell under his breath. 

“We know quite as much about 
it as seme others,” thought Cran- 
mer. 

“Tt will first be necessary,” con- 
tinued Henry, “to see if there will 
be no means of arranging it other- 
wise. It is possible that Catherine 
may submit, that she may ask to 
become a religieuse, that they may 
decide at Rome that it is not neces- 
sary to enforce the law so urgently 
in my case. At any rate, I wish to 
try them,” he added in a determined 
voice, “ by demanding, as is custo- 
mary, Cranmer’s bulls of the pope. 
Afterward—-ah ! well, we will see.” 

“Then, sire,” replied Cromwell, 


“consider well that, by this act of 
submission, you destroy all the ter- 
ror you have inspired, and that if 
Cranmer holds his rank and powers 
as Archbishop-Primate of England 


from any other than yourself, he will 
be obliged to publicly acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Bishop 
of Rome, and to take from him, as 
usual, the oath of fidelity.” 

“Oh!” hurriedly interrupted 
Cranmer, who feared that this re- 
mark of Cromwell would make the 
king hesitate, and retard his installa- 
tion, “ this oath is only a simple for- 
mality, an ancient usage. 
; Nothing could prevent me 
later from taking another to the king 
in the form and tenor adopted.” 

“Ah! well; yes, still—” said Crom- 
well, whose talent above all con- 
sisted in never finding, nor letting 
the king find, any difficulty in fol- 
lowing his advice. 

“These honest individuals!” 
thought the king; “an oath weighs 
no more on their conscience than a 
gnat on the back of a swallow.” 

With this-temark his patience was 
exhausted with them. 


“Well, it is all right,” he said; 
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“we will return to this subject after 
the council. Go now; I need rest; 
but keep an eye on Thomas More 
and the Bishop of Rochester,” he 
added, turning toward Cromwell. 

They then had to retire, and leave 
the king by himself, a prey to his 
own reflections. 

“ They are gone at last!” cried 
Henry, throwing himself into a faw- 
teuil,. “Lamrid of them! These 
are, then, the agents of hell with 
whom hereafter I must manage the 
affairs-of my kingdom.” 

And he angrily pushed from un- 
der his feet a footstool, which was 
hurled against a chair they called 
the “ queen’s chair,” because she 
had shown a preference for it. 

Henry recollected it; he arose 
abruptly, and changed his position 
in order to avoid seeing the vacant 
chair, that annoyed him. 

“ Always Catherine,” he cried; 
“nothing but Catherine! I cannot 
take a step without being reminded 
of her! So much trouble, and only 
to make myself so wretched! . 
That doll-baby, Anne Boleyn, was 
weeping ! A weak crea- 
ture, and with no energy! 

She is not equal to the position 
to which I have elevated her. To 
weep the day that I married her, 
when for ther I have torn myself 
from the arms of the clergy, the 
people, the pope, and the emperor! 
I shall not be happy with 
this woman; . . . she wearies me 
already ! It will be neces- 
sary fo make all this known before 
the coronation ; otherwise 
there will be no time to recede. 
. . . To acknowledge that I have 
done wrong . . it is impossible. 
More, could you, then, have 
been right? Shall I always be 
more unhappy in following my own 
will than in conquering it ? 
That wretch! always calm, always 
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contented. . . I see him now, 
down in his obscurity, seated quietly 
in his cabinet, working, loving God, 
not fearing death, smiling 
at poverty and all the circum- 
stances of life, which, as he says, 
have no power to annoy him. 

And I—I roll here on these velvet 
cushions, with remorse in my heart, 
despair in my soul; and why, 
when I have obtained the object I 


Wuitst they were dancing at 
court, and sought, in dissipation 
of mind, to drown remorse of heart, 
a few leagues distant one of the vic- 
tims of Henry VIII. lay on his 
death-bed, rapidly approaching his 
end. 

The night. before some travellers 
had knocked at the gate of Leices- 
ter Abbey. It was opened, and the 


Archbishop of York had alighted 
from his mule, on which he was no 


longer able to sustain himself. He 
was carried by the good monks to 
a chamber, and laid in bed, where 
he still remained confined and nigh 
unto death. 

All was gloom around this bed; 
two wax lights only burned on a 
table at the extremity of the room, 
whilst several monks were on their 
knees praying for the dying. Not 
a sound disturbed the silence 
around them save the slight noise 
made by the rosary as they turned 
it in their hands, and the labored 
respiration of the sick man. 

“Monsieur Kingston,” he sud- 
denly cried in a broken voice, “I 
conjure you, say to the king that I 
have never betrayed him, that my 
enemies have misrepresented me, 
that [ have always been faithful to 
him ! . Tell him this, I conjure 
you !—ah! tell him this.” 

But Sir William Kingston, lieu- 
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wanted? . . . Hell has already 
begun for me! . . . If it is so, 
I should not, at least, be ashamed 
to acknowledge it! March 
on!” 

The king, rising then precipi- 
tately, left his cabinet, and ordered 
preparations for a grand hunting 
party, and for the assembling of 
the ladies for a ball and supper 
in the evening. 


XII. 


tenant of the Tower, had left the 
room and returned to the lower hall 
among his guards, with whom he 
had been sent, by order of the 
king, to seek his prisoner at the 
castle of the Count of Shrewsbury, 
and bring him to the Towér. 

Fatigued by the journey, some 
of them were stretched on the 
floor, while others slept on their 
arms, leaning against the wall, as if 
death still required them to guard 
their prey. 

Wolsey receiving no reply, turn- 
ed himself over with a groan, and 
saw the shadow of a man standing 
near his bed. 

“Who is that ?” he asked. 

“It is I,” replied Cavendish, still 
remaining behind the curtain, and 
who endeavored in silence to con- 
ceal his tears. 

“How are you now?” said Wol 
sey. 

“Well, my dear lord, if your 
grace was well also,” responded the 
faithful servant. 

“Ah! my dear friend,” replied 
the cardinal, “as for me, I am very 
sick. I am rapidly approaching 
my end; but what most distresses 
me is to have nothing to leave you, 
and not to be able to assure you of 
a subsistence.” 

“Do not trouble yourself about 
that,” said this devoted servant, 
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who approached and took the trem- 
bling hand of the dying man; “in 
a few days you will be better, and 
we shall not lose you.” 

“What time is it ?” said Wolsey. 

“ Midnight.” 

“Midnight!” replied the arch- 
bishop. . “ How short the time is! 
Before eight o’clock I shall have to 
leave this world. God calls me to 
himself, and I can remain no longer 
with yous Monsieur Vincent,” he 
continued after a moment’s silence 
—‘ Monsieur Vincent, say to the 
king that it was my intention to 
have left him all my property; but 
he has himself deprived me of that 
pleasure, since they have seized, by 
his orders, everything that I pos- 
sessed.” 

On hearing his name _ called, 
Monsieur Vincent hurried to the 
bedside; but at these last words 
he shook his head in token of in- 
credulity and impatience. He was 
an employé of the king’s treasury, 
and his heart was as hard as the 
coin he had charge of. 

Having learned that Wolsey was 
very sick when he left the castle of 
the Count of Shrewsbury, and fear- 
ing he might die on the road, the 
king had despatched this man in 
all haste to secure the money and 
valuables he supposed Wolsey might 
have concealed among his friends. 

“Tf have told you the truth,” re- 
plied the archbishop, who remark- 
ed his movement. “I have no- 
thing left in London, and but for 
the assistance of Monsieur Arun- 
del I should have died of starva- 
tion at Asher. Limplore you, then, 
that the king may have compassion 
on my poor servants, and allow 
them the wages now due them.” 

“We will see, my lord,” said 
the dissatisfied scribe, who was 
waiting for an avowal which he had 
continued to solicit, without any 
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consideration, ever since his arri- 
val; “we will see. But the trea- 
sury is so very much impoverished 
at thistime! . . . However, we will 
do what we can. We will ask the 
king, if it is convenient.” 

“Monsieur Vincent, I 
you!” replied the cardinal. 

“Master Vincent,” said Caven- 
dish, “I beg you to leave the 
room; your presence annoys and 
excites him. Have mercy, then, 
and leave him in peace.” 

The scribe hesitated, but he did 
not go; he returned to the corner 
of the chamber and began to write 
as before. 

Cavendish followed him with a 
look of indignation. It seemed 
very hard that his master could not 
even be permitted to die without 
this avaricious surveillance. 

“ Cavendish,” asked the archbi- 
shop immediately, “do you think 
she will come ?” 

“They expect her every mo- 
ment, my dear lord,” he replied; 
‘she will remain three days here.” 

“O Cavendish !” 

“My dear master!” 

And he fell on his knees by the 
bed. He bathed with tears the 
hand of the archbishop, which he 
held in his own. 

“She will not see me, my son! 
She will not forgive me!” 

“Ah! my dear, my beloved lord.” 
He could say no more, being entire- 
ly overcome by grief. 

“Remember, my son, remem- 
ber,” continued Wolsey, “that it 
was my infernal policy that per- 
suaded the king of the possibility 
of his divorce! Is that she? I 
hear a noise. My God! I am 
dying. Spare me, that I may ask 
her forgiveness; yes, her forgive- 
ness, even as God has forgiven me. 
QO my God!” he cried suddenly, 
fixing his eyes on a crucifix he had 
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made them hang on the wall in 
front of him, “had I only served 
thee as faithfully as I have served 
this prince in whom I have placed 
all my hopes and centred all my 
affections! Weak mortal like my- 
self, what had he to offer me that 
I should attach myself to him? 
Vain. splendor of an ephemeral 
power, where have you led me? 
QO man, crowned with a diadem! 
cast a glance upon the bed of a 
dying man, and reflect. Why 
have I not despised your favors 
and the gifts you have offered me? 
How fatal they have proved to me! 
To-day, solitary and alone, I must 
appear before my God, with hands 
empty and void of all those virtues 
and merits which you have pre- 
vented me from acquiring. Why 
have I not come here in my youth, 
among these humble monks, and 
learned to extinguish the pride that 
has governed my entire life? Lis- 
ten, all you who are here present! 
Come and behold my emaciated 
limbs; see the flesh that covered 
them already destroyed by the 
breath of death, that has struck 
them! And my tongue that now 
speaks to you, and which was 
thought capable of dictating the 
decrees of conquerors, will soon 
be silenced for ever.” 

3ut exhausted by so violent an 
effort, he sank into a state of insen- 
sibility. 

Seized with terror, the monks 
gathered around his bed, recalling 
the power and ¢/at with which the 
name of Wolsey was surrounded, 
and which had so many times re- 
sounded even through the most 
remote walls of their solitude. 

Yes, it was she—it was indeed 
Queen Catherine. She had reach- 
ed this monastery, where she in- 
tended remaining several days be- 
fore deciding on the place of her 
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retreat. Henry VIIL., in order to 
entirely prove that she had become 
to him an object of perfect indif- 
ference, had not even offered her 
an asylum. 

“She is free,” he said; “let her 
do what she pleases. That is the 
widow of my brother, the Princess 
Dowager of Wales. Hereafter she 
must bear no other name.” 

However, they had opened all 
the gates, and the father abbot, pre- 
ceded by the cross and followed by 
all his religieux carrying lighted 
torches, went before the queen and 
conducted her into the chapter- 
hall, which had been prepared for 
her reception. 

There she found carpets, cush- 
ions, an arm-chair covered with 
velvet, and everything the good 
monks could imagine would be 
agreeable and testify their devo- 
tion. 

Catherine felt touched to the 
heart by these testimonials of re- 
spect and affection. 

She seated herself a moment in 
order to thank them; then, rising 
with that calm and majestic dignity 
which so eminently characterized 
her, she said : 

“Good fathers, it is no more 
your queen whom you receive in 
your midst; it is a fugitive woman, 
an outraged mother, separated from 
all that she holds most dear in the 
world. Do not treat me, then, with 
so much honor. I have more need 
of your tears and prayers than of 
your respect and homage.” 

“ Alas! madam,” replied the fa- 
ther abbot, “life is very short, 
and the judgments of God are in- 
scrutable. You come beneath the 
shadaw of this sanctuary to seek 
an asylum, while the first author of 
all your woes, aman of whom you 
have had great cause to complain, 
has sought here a refuge to die.” 
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“What!” said the queen. “ Ven- 
erable father, explain yourself!” 

“ Yesterday, madam,” replied the 
abbot, “the Archbishop of York 
arrived here in a dying condition. 
He was accompanied by Cavendish, 
‘his servant, and the lieutenant of 
the Tower, who is conducting him 
to London, there to be tried on the 
charge of high treason.” 

“He here!” cried the queen, 
overwhelmed with astonishment. 
And Catherine, a Spaniard and a 
mother, felt the hatred she had 
borne Wolsey revive in her soul 
with extreme violence. The feeling 
she had vainly sought to extinguish 
rekindled with renewed strength 
every time she received a new out- 
rage, or when the name and con- 
duct of the minister who had sacri- 
ficed her to his political views and 
interests was brought to her recol- 
lection, 

A sudden tremor seized her, 

“Wolsey here!” she repeated. 
“No matter where I go, this man 
follows me! Here!” she 
said again. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the fa- 

ther abbot, “here, dying, but more 
worthy of pity than hatred; he 
weeps, he bemoans his past life, he 
implores God’s mercy. It is suf- 
ficient to see him to be touched 
with compassion, For two days we 
have watched him by turns; he has 
not ceased to pray God, and I 
know that to you will be a 
’ great consolation to him.” 
“See him?” replied the queen. 
; No! oh! no, never. God forgive 
him the injury he has done me ; but 
I will never see him.” 

“ Will Queen Catherine forget the 
charity of Jesus Christ?” replied 
the father abbot in a severe tone. 
“Can that virtue be more than a 
vain appearance which is stranded 
by coming in contact with a resent- 
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ment, just, perhaps, but none the 
less criminal ? I conjure 
you, madam,” he continued, falling 
on his knees before the queen, “re- 
fuse not to see him. Already, 
without doubt, he knows that you 
are here. He desires to see you 
and ask your forgiveness. All ot 
our brothers ask it with him.” 

Catherine remained silent, but 
she advanced a step forward, which 
the father accepted as a mute con- 
sent; and passing immediately be- 
fore her, he conducted her into the 
chamber where Wolsey was lying. 

She advanced to the middle of 
the room, and was struck by the 
spectacle presented to her view. 
Cavendish supported the dying man 
in his arms, and wiped the cold 
sweat from his face, now as white 
as the sheet on which he lay. A 
convulsive movement agitated oc- 
casionally his extended limbs, and 
it was from that alone they saw that 
life was not yet extinct. 

Catherine approached at once, 
and remained standing in silence, in 
the face of this enemy, heretofore so 
powerful and so formidable. 

She made no movement, and her 
eyes only were fixed on the dying. 
“And I too will die!” she said in 
her heart. “ The day will come when 
I shall cease to suffer. O material 
life which envelops me! cease also 
to burden my soul, and let it flee 
into eternity. Let me find a refuge 
even in the bosom of the tomb.” 


“My daughter, my daughter!” 
she suddenly cried, as though be- 
side herself; “give her back to me, 
you who have torn her from my 
arms!” 

A shudder passed over the form 


of Wolsey; he had heard that 
It seemed as though a burn- 
ing fire had touched him. He 
rose up in his bed, and, gazing at 


voice. 
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the queen with wildly staring eyes, 
“Your daughter, madam!” he 
cried, “ your daughter! : 
Alas!.it is I who have done all. 
You accuse me, and yet, as God is 
my judge, I threw myself at the 
feet of the king, and tried to turn 
him from his evil intention; but it 
was too late, and I had not fore- 
seen the fatal consequences of a 
policy which I believed would be 
advantageous and beneficial. Alas! 
how differently I regard it at this 
terrible hour. Pardon me! par- 
don me! I conjure you, that 
I may not bear to the foot of the 
throne of the Sovereign Judge the 
fearful weight of the malediction 
of the widow and the orphan!” 
And he stretched towards her his 
hands, which he was no longer able 
to raise. 

“May God forgive you,” re- 
sponded the queen, “ may God for- 
give you! But what can there be 
in common between you and me, 
unless it is suffering? You will 
soon be delivered from your woes ; 
but I—I must live !” 

“Ah!” cried Woolsey with ex- 
pressions of the most profound 
wretchedness, “you hear it, bro- 
thers, already the voice of God 
punishes me by the mouth of this 
woman. And thus,” he continued, 
fixing his terrified gaze on the 
queen, “I die at enmity with you, 
and you will not have compassion 
on the condition to which I am re- 
duced! How can one human be- 
ing call down upon another with- 
out trembling the vengeance of the 
Most High? Are we not all formed 
of the same flesh and blood? Are 
you not horror-stricken at the 
thought of the judgments I must 
suffer and the account I must ren- 
der?” 

Catherine felt her blood con- 
gealed by the frightful eloquence of 
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but a moment separated from death 
and eternity. 

At the thought of the nothing- 
ness of all created humanity, she 
felt the hatred she had borne Wol- 
sey entirely effaced. 

“ Your reasoning enlightens me!” 
she cried. “Who are we that we 
should wish to be revenged? Weak 
and blind, should we precipitate 
ourselves into the bottomless pit ? 
We have received an injury, and 
shall we inflict one in return ? Who 
are we, and what is our duty ?” 

She then advanced toward him, 
and, taking in her own the hands 
of her enemy, she said: 

“ I forgive you, I forgive you from 
the most profound depths of my 
heart. May God, the sove- 
reign Creator of all things, bless 
you, and blot out from the awful 
book of his justice your slightest 
fault ! 
mansions of eternal bliss! ‘Then re- 
member me, and ask of him that my 
eyes also may soon be closed to the 
light of that day which you have 
rendered insupportable. Tell him 
that I want to die, and beg him to 
recall to himself the soul that he 
has given me; say that my eyes are 
weary with tears, and my heart worn 
with suffering ; that sorrow has mu!- 
tiplied my days, and that I have 
lived during the night, keeping tear- 
ful vigils; that I have only enjoyed 
the blessings of life long enough to 
regret them; that I am ready, that 
I listen, I wait to hear his voice, in 
order that I may arise and depart.” 

Wolsey drank in with avidity all 
of her words, and his eyes followed 
every movement of the queen’s lips ; 
but suddenly the fire of his burning 
glance was extinguished, his head 
fell forward on his breast—he had 
ceased to breathe! 

What pen can describe, what pen- 
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cil portray, the terrible and solemn to beat, and then turn and dare still 
moment when a man is called to to tell them that man has been cre- 
leave for ever the world that gave ated to die, and nothing more re- 
him birth—the moment when those mains of him after death! WA. 
who, having surrounded him with It is easy in the intoxication of joy, 
the most constant care, lovingwords, anfid the false glare of vanity and 
and affectionate attentions, fall pros- of worldly dissipations, to put our 
trate around the silent couch, which trust in falsehood and array our- 
now contains no more than the de- selves against the truth; but the day 
spoiled and lifeless clay which a be- and the hour will come when she 
loved and cherished being seems to will appear clothed in dazzling 
have cast aside like a soiled gar- robes of light, and the splendor of 
ment? Let the cold sceptic come, her irradiated countenance will 
and, passing through that throng of _ strike with terror and annihilation 
afflicted friends, let him place his the last one of her wretched and 
hand on the heart that has ceased presumptuous enemies. 
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“ Our intelligence,” says the cel- the occupations of God before the 
ebrated Montaigne, “is a kind of creation of the universe! Nearly 
vagabond instrument, daring and _ ll of it is incomprehensible, but a 
dangerous, to which it is difficult few sentences will give an idea of 
to associate order or appoint limits. its style: 

It is a hurtful weapon to its owner “To ask what God was doing 
himself, if he does not know how to before the Creation is an imperti- 
use it discreetly.” nence, a puerility. . . . It is certain 

No one can doubt the truth of that the eternal God who made this 
this observation who has ever stud- earth by the power of his word had 
ied the workings of his own individ- no need of the world and all the 
ual mind with some little attention. creatures it contains—he had lived 
And even when we cannot perceive and reigned before Time began, 
the beam in our own eye, how very happy and contented in the para- 
evident is the straw in our neigh- dise of his essence and in the es- 
bor’s! Though “unsuspecting of sence of himself. . . . He was con- 
the bee in our own bonnet, how templating his only Son, not made, 
quickly we hear it buzzing in his! not created, but begotten from all 

A specimen of some of the extra- eternity; in the eternal Word he 
vagant vagaries of human wit may contemplated the archetype, the 
perhaps interest and amuse. To world of the world, angels, souls, 
begin at the beginning: thinkers and all things. In conclusion, we 
have endeavored to imagine what may say that God, before the crea- 
was going on before the Creation. tion of the world, did something 

In the seventeenth century, a and did nothing. .. .” 
mystic writer composed a work on Singular problems, most daringly 
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resolved, have been presented re- 
specting the epoch of .the Crea- 
tion. Chevreau, in his Aistoire du 
Monde, 1686, tells us that, ac- 
cording to some writers, the earth 
was created in the spring; accord- 
ing to others, equally good authori- 
ties, on a Friday, the 6th of Sep- 
tember, at four o'clock in the after- 
noon ! 

A learned Italian of the last cen- 
tury, Monsignor Baiardi, in the 
course of a conversation with the 
Abbé Barthélemy, mentioned that 
he was about writing an abridg- 
ment of universal history, and 
that he intended to commence his 
work with the solution of one of 
the most important problems of 
astronomy and history. His de- 
sire was to determine the exact 
spot in the firmament in which 
God had placed the sun when he 
made the earth. “And,” says Bar- 
thélemy, “he had just discovered 


it, and showed it to me ona globe.” 

Our common father has been the 
subject of an infinite number of 
curious suppositions, not to 


say 
crack-brained fancies. The ‘al- 
mudists, for instance, have con- 
structed the following programme 
of Adam’s first day of life’: 

In the first hour, the Creator 
kneaded the clay of which man 
was made, and moulded the out- 
lines of his form. 

In the second hour, Adam was 
perfected and capable of action. 

In the fourth hour, God called to 
him, and commanded him to give 
names to the beasts, birds, and 
fishes. 

In the seventh hour, the mar- 
riage of our first parents took 
place. 

In the tenth hour, Adam sinned. 

In the twelfth hour, the penalty 
of labor began. 

James Salien, a Jesuit of the sev- 
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enteenth century, tells us in his 
Annales Ecclesiastici that, “while 
man was being created, the divine 
hands, ambrosial face, and admi- 
rable arms of his Creator were visi- 
ble to him.” 

The Arabs have a tradition that 
Adam, when first created, stretched 
from one extremity of the earth to 
the other. But after he had sinned, 
God pressed him down with his al- 
mighty hand, and thus diminished his 
height to nine hundred cubits. The 
Creator, it is added, did this at the 
request of the angels, who regard- 
ed the gigantic mortal with strange 
fear. 

According to Moreri, Adam pos- 
sessed a profound knowledge of all 
the sciences, especially of astrology, 
many secrets of which he taught to 
his children, besides engraving two 
tables of observations on the move- 
ments of the planets. All the learn- 
ed doctors of the Middle Ages are 
agreed in ascribing the possession 
of immense science to Adam. The 
angels themselves, they say, were 
inferior to him in knowledge; and 
they relate as proof of this that 
God, having heard them speak of 
man with contempt, determined to 
confound them by asking them what 
were the names of certain beasts 
which he called into his presence 
at that moment. The angels could 
not answer; man, summoned to the 
task, gave each animal its due ap- 
pellation without hesitation. 

Adam, being thus endowed with 
unlimited knowledge, would have 
been culpable towards his posterity 
if he had left none of it behind him. 
We are accordingly told that he 
composed two works, one upon the 
Creation, the other upon the Divin- 
ity. Having been present, we may 
almost say, at the first, and con- 
versed familiarly with the second, 
he was able to tell us something in- 
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teresting about both, and it is our 
misfortune that the two works have 
been lost. It is, however, said 
that they survived the Deluge, for 
a Mahometan author relates that 
Abraham, being in the country of 
the Sabeans, opened Adam’s chest, 
and found in it not only our pro- 
genitor’s writings but also those of 
Seth. | 

Opinions are various concerning 
the form the tempter assumed to de- 
ceive poor Eve. It has been assert- 
ed that Sammaél, the prince of 
devils, came to her mounted on a 
serpent as large in girth as a camel ; 
and then again it is said that Sa- 
tan borrowed the form of the ser- 
pent, and made it more seductive 
by the addition of a sweet maiden’s 
face! This tradition has been 
adopted by poets and painters. 

As the name of the forbidden 
fruit is not mentioned in the Book 


of Genesis, conjecture has had full 


scope. Northern nations believe 
that it was an apple ; southern.peo- 
ple that it was a fig or citron. 
Rabbi Salomon thinks that Moses 
concealed the name of the fruit 
purposely, fearing that, if it were 
known, nobody would ever eat of it. 

According to St. Jerome, Adam 
was buried in Hebron; other learn- 
ed authors say on Calvary ; either as- 
sertion is difficult of verification, for 
both Hebron and Calvary only date 
from the Deluge. “ Barcepha al- 
leges,” says Bayle, “that a highly es- 
teemed Syrian doctor had said that 
Noe dwelt in Judea; that he planted 
in the plains of Sodom the cedar- 
trees with which he afterwards built 
the ark; and that he carried Adam’s 
bones into the ark with him. When 
he came out of the ark, he divided 
these bones among his three sons; 
the skull fell to the share of Sem, 
and when the descendants of Sem 
took possession of Judea, they 
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buried it in the very spot where 
the tomb of Adam had once been 
situated.” The reader will doubt- 
less feel that Barcepha’s allegation 
settles the question ! 

In 1615, a shoemaker of Amiens 
published a treatise entitled De 
Calceo Antiquo. In this history of 
shoes, the writer begins at the be- 
ginning of the world, and gravely 
informs us that Adam made the first 
pair from the prepared skins of 
beasts, the secret of tanning hav- 
ing been taught him by God him- 
self! 

In the last century, Henrion, a 
French Orientalist, and a member 
of the Institute of France, conceived 
the idea of composing an exhaust- 
ive work on the weights and meas- 
ures of the ancients, and presented 
a specimen of his labors to the 
Academy of Inscriptions, to which 
he belonged. It was a kind of 
chronological scale of the differ- 
ences in man’s stature from the 
epoch of Adam’s creation to the 
time of our Saviour. 

Adam, he stated, measured one 
hundred and twenty-three feet, nine 
inches; Eve, one hundred and eigh- 
teen feet, nine and three-quarter 
inches; Noe, one hundred and 
three feet; Abraham, twenty-seven 
feet; Moses, thirteen feet; Her- 
cules, ten feet; Alexander, six feet; 
Julius Cesar, five feet. 

He remarked upon this scale 
that “though men are no longer 
measured by their stature, if Provi- 
dence had not deigned to suspend 
such an extraordinarily rapid rate ot 
diminution, we, at this day, should 
scarcely dare to class ourselves, 
with respect to our size, among the 
large insects of our globe!” 

Towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, an attempt was made 
to wrest from Adam the honor of 
being the first man. Isaac de la 
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Peyrére pulished a work in 1655, 
entitled Preadamitea, seu FExercita- 
tio super verstbus 12, 13, 14 Capitis 
V. Epistole B. Pauli ad Romanos, 
in which he endeavors to prove 
that there were two creations of 
men—the first on the sixth day, 
when God created man, male and 
female ; which, he asserts, means 
men and women in all parts of the 
earth, progenitors of the Gentiles. 
The second creation, he says, did 
not take place until some time after, 
when God made Adam to de the 
father of the Fews. Those who 
adopted this idea were called Pre- 
adamites. La Peyrére lived to ab- 
jure his opinions at the feet of Pope 
Alexander VI. 

Such are a few of the many odd 
ideas upon the Creation and the 
first man which human wit, that 
dangerous instrument ” when not 
kept within due limits, has been 
continually devising ever since the 
beginning of history. 
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of the nineteenth century rejects 


them all; 


nevertheless, while we 
Jaugh 


at the extraordinary sup- 
positions of our ancestors, it is 
pleasant to observe that, even in 
the most extravagant about our 
common father, the sentiment of 
the first man’s innate nobleness is 
always present. Adam _ always 
shines forth greater and grander 
than his sons—stronger, both phy- 
sically and mentally. ‘The old fa- 
thers of the church, nay, even the 
pedants of the Middle Ages, ad- 
hered to the Scripture text, and be- 
lieved that in the “looks divine ” of 
the first human pair 

“* The image of their glorious Maker shone, 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude, severe and pure.”’ 

Is it not curious that the queerest 
crank of all concerning Adam— 
that which strives to prove that 
he was an ourang-outang — should 
have been reserved for our own 
days of culture, of philosophical 
research and science? 
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SPIRITUALISM AND ALLIED CAUSES AND 
CONDITIONS OF NERVOUS DERANGE- 
MENT. » By William A. Hammond, 
M.D. &vo, pp. 366. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 

It is evident, from the appearance of 
this work so speedily after the publica- 
tion of a larger volume on Diseases of 
the Nervous System, that Dr. Ham- 
mond has contracted the cacoéthes scri- 
tendi in its worst shape. He is not easy 
unless the pen is in his hand, and so 
delightful must be to him the sensation 
of a calamus currens that, we fear, he 
pauses not to reflect over the fate of the 
cyclical writer of old whose long-con- 
tinued parlurient efforts resulted in the 
production of a ridiculously small ani- 
mal. For all that, he must be quite jea- 
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lous of his reputation as a strong-minded 
and rational man, since he has under- 
taken the vindication of reason, even at 
the expense of reasoning. We give him 
credit indeed for research, but of that 
doubtful sort which delights in jumbling 
together facts gathered from the most 
opposite sources— 


Rudis indigestaque moles— 


in order that a boastful parade of erudi- 
tion might impart weight to his other- 
wise feather-light conclusions. A ccr- 
tain lack of method in the handling of 
his subject is what first impresses the 
reader of Dr. Hammond’s latest lucu- 
bration, and stamps the writer as illogi- 
cal in the last degree. So-called spiri- 
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tual manifestations are by him included 
in the same category as the pious acts 
of the saints, who doubtless would re- 
ject with horror the fantasies of Katie 
King and the fripounerie of Home. Un- 
der the head of “curing mediums” we 
read of cures wrought by some obscure 
personage called St. Sauveur, which, if 
true, we are willing to accept, but which, 
like all unauthenticated cases of the 
sort, we are free to admit or disallow as 
the weight of evidence justifies. But, 
we ask, what relevancy to the heading 
of this chapter can possess the case of a 
woman laying an egg, or of another giv- 
ing birth to two rabbits? Jf any such 
there be, we confess our inability to dis- 
cover it ; for certainly in those cases there 
is no question of curing. Neither can 
we perceive what induced the author to 
adopt Kerdac’s absurd division of spiri- 
tual agents into “ physical mediums,” 
“seeing and auditive mediums,” and 
“curing mediums,” since clearly the 
first caption covers the whole ground. 
This is a sin against that canon of me- 
thod which forbids one branch of a divi- 
sion to overlap another. Then the doc- 
ter never can discriminate between cs- 
sential differences and accidental re- 
semblances; and if a so-called medium 
should, by slight of hand or electro-mag- 
netism, produce phenomena resembling 
the ‘miraculous achievements of the 
saints, pop they both go into the same 
category of frauds or victims to a hallu- 
cination. He never dreams as being 
within the range of possible things that 
personal sanctity on the one hand has 
any power which does not belong on the 
other to deception or mental imbecility. 
It is refreshing to see how he gets these 
things mixed together, and with what 
complacent readiness he relegates all 
believers in the supernatural to the re- 
gions of blind ignorance and grovelling 
superstition, while he calmly stands on 
the undimmed hill-tops, or sublimely 
soars through the placid atmosphere of 
pure reason. Dr. Hammond rejects 4 
priori the possibility of an occurrence 
not due to the operation of natural agents, 
and hence he is necessitated constantly 
to indicate or suggest an explanation of 
what is most marvellous and obscure. 
This, of course, is a very difficult proce- 
dure, and hence we need not be sur- 
prised at the following ingenious, if not 
entirely logical, scheme he has devised 
for making straight paths that are crook- 
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ed, and smooth those that are rough. 
Whenever he has in hand the considera- 
tion of a general principle, he illustrates 
it by reference to a case which the com- 
mon tenets of science can readily clu- 
cidate. This elucidation he decms am- 
ply sufficient to establish the principle, 
and then he tacks on, as to be accounted 
for in the same manner, a mass of cases 
of every shade and degree of intricacy, 
often having no relation to the principle 
by the light of which he pretends to judge 
them, or to the case he adduces in illus- 
tration of the principle. The chapter on 
somnambulism will serve as an cxample 
of this sort of paralogism. He divides 
this exceptional condition of conscious- 
ness into natural and artificial. Som- 
nambulism produces two typical in- 
stances of both. In the one case a young 
lady rises in her sleep, dresscs herself, 
goes into the parlor, lights the gas, and 
intently gazes on the picture of her de- 
ceased mother. Sulphurous fumes are 
disengaged under her nose, quinine is 
placed on her tongue, the corners of her 
eyes are touched by a lead-pencil, and 
still she remaincd motionless and insen- 
sible. The same person soon after ac- 
quired the power of placing herself in 
the somnambulic state by concentrating 
her attention on a passage of a philoso- 
phical treatise. These cases are, we 
will grant for sake of reasoning, ex 
cable on the principle of automatism, 
but what, we ask, does the case of St 
Rose of Lima possess in common with 
these, or how can the principle of auio 
matism be made to apply to her casc? 
This saintly personage dwelt in a cli- 
mate where mosquitoes were numcrous 
and vicious, yet she enjoyed entire im- 
munity from their sting, while worshi; 
ping in a little arbor built by her owa 
hands; and this, she averred, was donc 
in consequence of a pact by virtue of 
which the blood-thirsty little insects 
agreed to strike their notes in praise of 
the divine Being. Either the statement 
of Gérres and its verification in the bull 
canonizing St. Rose must be rejected 7 
toto, or admitted without any slipshod 
attempt at explanation as that which Dr. 
Hammond offers. He pretends that if 
such a thing did happen, it must be in 
consequence of the saint’s hypnotizing 
the mosquitoes, and thus obtaining con 
trol over them. But is it possible that 
hypnotized mosquitoes would continue 
to drone out their peculiar music even 
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to a Jivelier measure than usual, or would 
ferociously attack all other persons ex- 
cept St. Rose ?—for, as Dr. Hammond fa- 
cetiously (?) remarks, she was not filial 
enough to include her mother in the bar- 
gain. We have here, then, a case which 
differs essentially from that of the som- 
nambulic lady mentioned, and one that 
stubbornly refuses to be accounted for 
in the same manner. The somnambulic 
young lady exhibited a condition strik- 
ingly abnormal ; there was complete loss 
of sensibility and power to observe what 
was taking place around her, while the 
mosquitoes became more tuneful than 
ever, and followed the natural bent of 
their instinct towards all but the little 
saint, who made them join her in singing 
the praises of their mutual Creator. Yet 
Dr. Hammond would have us believe 
either that the story is untrue or that the 
mosquitoes were hypnotized. And this 
is his mode of conducting warfare against 
the supernatural: Doctus iter melius. The 
blunt scepticism of Paine or Hobbes is 
more tolerable than this skim-milk rea- 
soning. He does not hesitate even to 
intimate that the prophet Daniel pos- 
sessed this mesmeric power, and thus 
escaped the fangs of the enraged and 
hungry lions into whose den he was 
cast. The same inconsequence of rea- 
soning may be traced in the conclusion 
drawn from the experiments of Kircher 
and Czermak ; Kircher having noticed 
that a hen with tied legs ceased to strug- 
gle, when a chalk-line was drawn before 
its eyes, in the belief that the line was 
the string which tied it, and that so-long as 
the line remained all efforts at self-de- 
liverance were useless. The good Father 
Kircher sought no further explanation 
of the phenomenon till Czermak, in 1873, 
proved that a true state of hypnotism or 
artificial somnambulism had been in- 
duced. To place the matter beyond 
doubt, he modified and repeated the ex- 
periment, so that now we cannot but ac- 
cept this explanation, and say of Kirch- 
er’s merely : 


“Si non e vero e ben trovato,” 


This hypnotic condition of the lower 
animals once allowed, Dr. Hammond 
rushes to the conclusion that therein is 
to be sought and found the only true so- 
lution of the control which at times the 
saints of the church exercised over them. 
This is certainly the most perverse logic 
that can be conceived of. As well might 
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we infcr from the fact that certain cha- 
racicristic features attend death by stran- 
gulation, and that these have been scicn- 
tifically studied, therefore all animals 
died this death, and so reject as apocry- 
phal all circumstances pointing to an- 
other possible mode of exit from life’s 
cares. The reasoning is entircly parallel 
to Dr. Hammond’s when he says that 
Czermak having demonstrated the hyp- 
nosis of hens and craw-fish, and himself 
a similar condition in dogs and rabbits, 
therefore whatever we read or hear of in 
reference to a completely differcnt state 
of things we must equally set down to 
hypnosis as the cause. It is on this ac- 
count he scouts the notion of bees de- 
positing their honey on the lips of St. 
Dominic, St. Ambrose, and St. Isidore, 
or of following them into the desert and 
obeying their commands. If, indeed, we 
accept the lamp which science kindly 
furnishes, and, enlightened by its light, 
call those miraculous occurrences the 
effect of hypnosis, we may perchance cs- 
cape the charge of credulity. 

In this last sentence we confess to 
have fallen into an error which, however, 
we will not correct for the sake of the 
salutary reflection it has stirred up with- 
in us. We said: “ Unless we accept the 
lamp which science kindly furnishes,” 
etc., thereby seeming to intimate that we 
are enemics to science, whereas nothing 
could be farther from our purpose. True 
science is founded on the eternal princi- 
ples of truth, and, itself shining out with 
God’s holy light, can never go astray. 
But there is a pseudo-science, a spurious 
affair, which has donned the garb of 
truth and assumed its name, and which 
men, calling it science, wonder and are 
amazed that science and rcligion so of- 
ten find themselves in antagonism. If 
men were always careful to discriminate 
between what is founded on unquestion- 
able facts on the one hand, and the airy 
hypotheses of highly imaginative scien- 
tists on the other, and not bestow the 
dignified appellative of science on these 
latter, they would not be so easily capti- 
vated by the gilded sophistries of Dra- 
per, or allured by the glitter of Ilam- 
mond’s showy erudition. This en pas- 
sant. 

In speaking of the cures said t> have 
been accomplished by St. Sauveur, Dr. 
Hammond makes this striking and preg- 
nant remark : “If St. Sauveur had really 
been the great healer he is said to have 
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been, we should find his doings record- 
ed in a thousand contemporaneous vol- 
umes, and every school-boy would have 
them at his tongue’s end. Neither do 
facts go begging for believers, nor will 
they remain concealed in obscure books.” 
Now, these two sentences fairly teem with 
fallacies. In the first place, the alleged 
performances of St. Sauveur are by no 
means regarded as authoritatively estab- 
lished or widely known, as Dr. Ham- 
mond himself subsequently indicates; 
how, then, even if true, could they have 
found their way into a thousand contem- 
poraneous volumes? Besides, the age 
in which St. Sauveur lived differed in 
this respect from ours: that the recital 
of even the most marvellous occurrences 
spread very slowly, and never very wide- 
ly ; how, then, even if truce, could the ex- 
ploits of St. Sauveur have ever obtained 
much notoriety at the time? And chief 
of all, there is that inherent spirit of 
scepticism in every man which prompts 
him, often in the face of the most posi- 
tive evidence, to reject whatever is stated 
to have taken place in derogation of 
physical law, or else to assign a purely 
physical reason for it. It is this scepti- 
cal tendency which will ever stand in 
the way of the ready and universal ac- 
ceptance of supernatural events, how- 
ever well attested, and, in this respect, 
essentially distinguishes them from facts 
of the natural order. It is the operation 
of this tendency which has driven Dr. 
Hammond himself into his illogical po- 
sition, and will leave him there till he 
subordinates this prejudiced fecling to 
the higher promptings of his intellect. 
Long before him Voltaire gave expres- 
sion to this sentiment when he declared 
that he would more willingly belicve 
that the whole city of Paris had been de- 
ceived, or had conspired to deceive, than 
he would that a single dead man had 
risen from the grave. Hercin lies the 
whole philosophy of Dr. Hammond's po- 
sition, if philosophy it can be called. He 
sets out with the conviction that a super- 
natural occurrence is impossible, and he 
is consequently determined to reject all 
testimony of whatsoever sort, no matter 
how weighty, and which he would rea- 
dily allow in scientific affairs, which goes 
to support their authenticity. Historical 
testimony is of no avail, the good sensc 
and discrimination of individuals goes 
for naught, when weighed against the 
flimsiestand shaliowest so-called scienti 
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ficexplanations. Whenever asaint either 
performed a miracle or was himself the 
subject of a miraculous affection, Dr. 
Iiammond concludes that he was cpi- 
leptic or cataleptic, or suffering from 
some derangement of the nervous cen- 
tres. Of St. Teresa he remarks: “ The 
organization of St. Teresa was such as 
to allow of her imagining anything as 
reality ; and the hallucination of being 
lifted up, as I shall show hercafter, i: 
one of the most common experienced 
by ecstatics.”. He thus places the saint 
in the light of a feeble-minded woman, 
of weak judgment and puny intellect 
whereas ail writers agree that in the 
various reforms she introduced into her 
religious community she exhibited the 
rarest good sense, moderation, and vigor 
of mind. The same remark is applica- 
ble to St. Thomas of Villanova. But 
enough. Rational criticism should be 
expended on other subjects. The 
vant who compares Bernadette of Sou- 
birous to the monks of Mount Athos, 
who go into ecstasy by placing their 
thoughts on God and their eyes on 
their navel, cannot expect much digni- 
fied criticism. The book is calculated 
to produce an unfavorable impression 
against the church in the minds of scio- 
lists and those who are apt to be influ- 
enced by the authority of a name. We 
have already expressed our views on 
Dr. Hammond's psychological attain- 
ments, and this present volume, so far 
from inducing us to alter them, rather 
inclines us to think that our strictures 
were unduly lenient. The comments 
which our June article elicited from the 
press go far to show that the intelligent 
portion of the community will not ac- 
cept as genuine science a mere jingling 
Greck nomenclature—e Graco 
parce detorta —and that, Draper and 
Hiammond to the contrary, commor- 
sense is not yet so rare as but yet to be 
common. The style of the buck is good 
the English pure, and the descriptior 
graphic. It is well adapted, consequent 
ly, for popular reading, and will nc 
doubt have a wide circulation—#in/ f: 
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GERMAN PoLiTICAL LEADERS. 
bert Tuttle. New York: 
nam’s Sons. 1876. 

If Mr. Tuttle were one of the hired 
scribes of the Berlin Press Bureau, we 
should have looked for just such a book 
as he has written. A genuine “ mud- 
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bather” cou.d not have shown himself 
either a more unfair partisan or a more 
tlippant and inaccurate narrator. 

Had the book appeared on its own 
merits, and not as one of a series of bio- 
graphies, edited under the supervision 
ef Thomas Wentworth Higginson, we 
should have passed it by like any other 
piece of book-making ; for it is merely a 
catch-penny performance, and was most 
probably never meant to be anything 
else. This volume is of itself sufficient 
to show how utterly worthless is the 
claim put forth by Putnam’s Sons that 
the whole series is to be made reliable 
im Cvery statement of fact Bismarck, 
we are told, was a-youth of very tender 
nature, and is even yet a devout and 
pious Christian. ‘“ Ilis domestic tastes 
were always strong; his longing for a 
wife and household of his own would 
seem to have been very acute, till in 
13847 it was satisfied by his marriage 
with Joanna von Putkammer.” 

The truth is, Bismarck was a wild and 
reckless youth, who distinguished him- 
self at the university by fighting some 
twenty-five duels and by taking the lead 
sa the boisterous and riotous debauches 
habitual with so many German students. 
As a young man he continued this mode 
of life on his paternal estates, where he 
was known as Der Tolle Bismarck—Mad 
Bismarck. His favorite drink at this 
time was a mixture of porter and cham- 
pagne. liis letters to his sister show 
that the “acute longing for a wife” is 
only in the imagination of Mr. Tuttle. 
“Tis whole career,” says this: writer, 
“ previous to entering the Prussian min- 
istry, was one of study and preparation , 

at the university he was a pro- 
found and philosophical student of his- 
tory, particularly that of his own coun- 
try.” He never took a degree, and he 
was a profound and philosophical stu- 
dent of nothing except fencing, boxing, 
and hunting. Mr. Tuttle does not even 
quote correctly the sayings of Bismarck, 
which are known to every newspaper 
reader. Bismarck said : “‘ Germany must 
be made with blood and iron” ; and Mr. 
Tuttle makes him say: ‘* The battles of 
this generation are to be fought out with 
iron and blood.” 

The sketch of Dr. Falk is a still sor- 
rier performance. In an attempt to sum 
up the relations of the church and the 
State in Prussia from 1817 to 1862, he 
says: “ Accordingly the Catholics made 


grave advances along the whole line of 
social, educational, and political inter- 
ests. . . . The church, or the ecclesiasti- 
cal element, wielded paramount authority 
in the public councils” (p. 29). Nothing 
could be more false, nor would one who 
knows anything of Prussian history com- 
mit himself to a statement which can be 
excused from malice only by being sup- 
posed to proceed from gross ignorance. 

We might cite fifty passages from this 
book in which bitter and vulgar preju- 
dice against the Catholic Church has lcd 
the author into palpable and unpardona- 
ble blunders. Dr. Krementz is the “ ob- 
stinate and disobedient bishop of Erme- 
land.” ‘The complaints of the Ultra- 
montanes are both extravagant and ab- 
surd.” The leaders of the Catholic party 

as the servants of an infallible spiritual 
master, were apparently placed above 
those restraints of moderation, courtesy, 
and truthfulness which apply in secular 
matters. . . . They led their hearers into 
tortuous mazes of sophistry, they wrap- 
ped the subject in clouds of paltry falla- 
cies, at the command of bishops whose 
gospelislight.” Dr. Falk’s courage “ has 
stood the ordeal required of every states- 
man who excites the hatred and exposes 
himself to the vengeance of the pupils 
of the Jésuit Mariana. He has been 
threatened with assassination quite as 
often as the emperor and Bismarck.” 

The fact that a book written by an 
American, for Americans, and published 
by a leading American house, should 
evince the most thorough and earnest 
sympathy with the relentless persecution 
of the Catholic Church in Germany, 
throws a very unpleasant light upon our 
much-talked-of love of fair play and reli- 
gious liberty. 

The will to make martyrs and confes- 
sors of the bishops and priests of the 
United States is not wanting to Mr. Tut- 
tle or Mr. Higginson, if the language 
of this book may be taken as an evi- 
dence of their real sentiments. The 
only Catholic leader whose biography is 
given in this volume is Lewis Wind- 
thorst, and this is the character which he 
receives : “ He would be the most daring 
and consistent of sceptics if his interests 
had not made him the most faithful of be. 
lievers. Even his religious professions 
spring from one form of unbelief. To 
be a free-thinker requires the exercise of 
faith in human reason and in most of the 
results of human inquiry, while by es 
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pousing the Catholic religion he pro- 
claimed his disbelief in all positive and 
uninspired knowledge. He doubts eve- 
tything that is true and believes only 
what is doubtful.” Since he cannot deny 
the ability of Windthorst, he makes him 
a hypocrite ; and then, suddenly forget- 
ting what he has just said, he supposes 
Windthorst to be a sincere believer only 
to declare him a fool. 

We must repeat it. If Mr. Tuttle, dur- 
ing the four years which he has passed 
in Berlin, had been a pensioner of the 
‘“reptil: fund,” he could not have written 
more unworthily. 


FAITH AND MODERN THovucnt. By Ran- 
som B. We'ch, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
io Usion College. With introduction 
by Tayler Lewis, LL.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 

Contrary to the intention of the au- 
thor, the title of his work is absurdly 
tautclogical, when interpreted by its con- 
tents. The impression conveyed by the 
title page would lead us to expect, did 
in point of fact lead us to expect, at least 
an orderly and careful analysis of the 
subjects chosen. In this we have been 
disappointed, not by the good-will with 
which the author labors, but by, his want 
of success. The work is composed of 
six chapters which might have been pub- 
lished independent!y of one another. Of 
these the first is valuable as an aggres- 
sive demonstration of the materialistic 
and irrational tendency of certain mod- 
ern professors. The fifth and, perhaps, 
the sixth possess a similar value; while 
the rest of the book, although fairly writ- 
ten, is comparatively worthless. 

The author is manifestly devoted to 
Christianity ; his mind is sensitive to the 
repulsive features of modern heathen- 
ism ; he seeks to defend the nobler order 
of ideas. But the trouble is that his 
brief is not full. He does not know his 
case. His theological speculations are 
crude even to rawness, and the foini 
@appui of his structure is not only vague 
and inconsistent, but is shored up with 
declamation which serves to impart an 
additional appearance of insecyrity to 
that which is already feeble. It is rather 
ludicrous to behold an evangelical Pro- 
testant,. at this late day, endeavoring to 
undo the whole work of the Reforma- 
tion, by trying to make faith appear rea- 
sonable, or by seeking other grounds 
for it than his own interior inspiration. 
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Nevertheless, this is a step in the right 
direction. Th2 writer claims to be a 
searcher after truth. If so, we can 
scarcely imagine that he will rest satisfied 
with his present work. The faith which 
gave to Citistianity its organization, and 
which converted the ancient world, is no 
such vague chimera as the shadowy ana 
subjective persuasion to which the au 
thor clings. The pious wish and con- 
viction to which Dr. Welch adheres may 
serve to occupy and quict his own active 
mind; but it is less than impotent t 
compel the assent of others. Dr. Welch 
seeks to call attention to the ideas con- 
tained in the Bible. He must havecense 
enough to perceive that this very attempt 
is something beyond his ability, and im 

plies aliving power having the right and 
capacity to speak for the Bible. Men 
will not listen to Dr. Welch in his well- 
meant endeavor to obtain a hearing. 
The inconsequent and abortive assump- 
tion on the part of the author of that 
duty which used to be accomplished by 
the teaching church, and which belongs 
to her or else to nobody, and the futil 

effort to give a coherent account of how 
he gets from a conviction of the neces- 
sity of revelation to belief in evan- 
gelical Protestantism, will nullify that 
part of the work which is good and ren- 
der it merely another stumbling-block in 
the way of thoughtful men. We trust 
that it will do as little harm as possible. 
and that the author will eventually find 
some other occupation more congenial 
to his vigorous and reverent spirit than 
his present task of attempting to hold 
himself and others in unstable equili- 
brium. 


AcusAu: A New ENGLAND LireE-STUDY. 
By Rev. Peter Pennot. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1876. 

This is a capital story, or “study,” as 
the author very rightly calls it, of New 
England life. The character are all sv 
generis, such as only a small, narrow, 
sufficiently well-to-do New England 
town could produce, while one of them. 
Deacon Manlius Sterne, is a creaticn. 
Never have we seen that peculiar union 
of service of God and service of Mam- 
mon, which Christ pronounced to b¢ 
impossible, so admirably portrayed as in 
this typical New England deacon, who 
himself would be the first to quote our 
Lord’s words condemning such service 
to a business rival, but who at the same 
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time could very easuy satisfy his own 
conscience on the matter, and find what 
he would consider a religious way out 
of the difficulty. God's religion looks a 
very small and mean affair among these 
New England Christians. This very 
book, we take it, is a revolt against the 
sham and Iitiiencss of such a life. The 
writer seems possessed of the best in- 
tentions, though noi of the profoundest 
knowledge of Christianity. His reflec- 
tions, for instance, on the death of Dr. 
Steinboldt are a little out of place ina 
Christian’s mouth. Thus, he apostro- 
phizes death: ‘“ Sent of God, to rich and 
poor alike, to kings-and emperors and 
peasants, to all nations and peoples, this 
good physician comes to fulfil Christ's 
crowning promise of rest to all who are 
‘weary and heavy laden.’” To which 
we say, all very well; only that in the 
prcsent instance “this good physician” 
happens to come in the form of suicide 
to a murderer, who, to add to his delin- 
quencies, was a quack. 

It was a mistake of the author, too, to 
make one of his characters, an excellent 
Catholic apparently, attend Protestant 
service on the Sunday, instead of going 
to the Catholic chapel in the town and 
hearing Mass. However, he is evident- 
ly very favorably inclined towards Ca- 
tholics, so we will not quarrel with him 
on so palpable a slip. 

“It has pleased God to give us no 
very clear idea of the great future, and 
so we speculate and wonder and dream, 
each after the fashion of his own heart; 
and one ts quite as likely to be right as an- 
other. Thank God that he has elevated 
the mysteries of life and death above the 
realms of human reason, and left each 
to aspire to the future of his own ima- 
gination, to long for the heaven of his 
own desires.” This sounds to us little 
above the Turk’s dream of Paradise, who, 
by the bye, according to our author, “ is 
quite as likely to be right” as the Chris- 
tian. All this is a mistake. Our Lord 
has left u#something far more definite to 
long for than the heaven of our own im- 
agination and desires. 

Again: “Madame Wandl, though a 
‘bigoted Catholic,’ was more charitable 
than these free and enlightened Dickey- 
villians, and, when the two talked together 
on matters of religious faith, it was the 
harmonious meeting of two extremes of 
belief, one elevating the humanity of 
Christ to the level of godliness, the 
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other reducing the character of God to 
the level of a perfect and ideaiized lu- 
manity. Those who read this page wii! 
instantly decide which was right, but ou! 
of every ten, five will decide in one way 
and five in another ; and as for me [the 
author], I don't propose to create a major 
ity one way or the other by throwing my- 
self into the balance, but shall rest cr n- 
terted if I can preach Christ's gospel of 
love acceptably and intelligently to my 
people ” (pp. 222, 223). 

It seems to us very plain from this and 
other passages that the Rev. Peter Pennot 
is far from having made up his mind as to 
who Christ is. He tells us practically, 
in the passage just quoted, that he wi!l 
not say that Christ is at once true God 
and perfect man. Until he satisfies 
himself on this point, it is to be feared 
that his preaching of Christ’s gospel of 
love will not bear much fruit. It is onc 
thing to preach the Gospel of the Son 
of God, another to preach the gospc! 
ef a being about whom we entertain 
great doubts. 

We have been led aside by such 
points as these from the main story 
The author writes so earnestly and hon- 
estly that we cannot but look upon his 
uncertainty with regret. For the rest, 
Achsah is as enjoyable a story as we have 
read for many aday. The author seems 
to us to have all the gifts of a novelist 
He has wit, humor, pathos, and an un- 
forced sarcasm that is very telling. His 
story runs along without a halt. There 
is a pleasant, innocent love-plot, and 
some highly sensational matter is in- 
troduced in a very unsensational man- 
ner. 


MEDITATIONS AND CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
A RETREAT OF ONE Day IN EACH 
MoatH. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & 
Co. 1876. 

This little book has been composed 
for the benefit of those who have or wish 
to have the most excellent practice of 
putting aside one day in the month for a 
religious retreat. Whatever cultivates in 
us the habit of serious reflection upon 
the affairs of the soul is of inestimable 
value, since without some practice of 
meditation and self-examination it is al- 
most impossible to lead a religious life ; 
and we know of nothing better adapted 
to create in us this reflective character 
of mind than what is called the monthir 
retreat. This devotion is general in re. 
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ligious communities, but it may also be 
easily followed by persons in the world 
without interfering with the daily routine 
of life enough to attract the attention of 
any one. The collection of meditations 
before us will, we hope, encourage many 
to make proof of the efficacy of the month- 
ly retreat. We would suggest, however, 
that in another edition an introduction 
be added, giving explanations concern- 
ing the nature and practice of this devo- 
tion, pointing out how persons engaged 
in worldly occupations may most easily 
perform these monthly exercises. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION: A Lecture De- 
livered at Leeds, England. By Car- 
dinal Wiseman, St. Louis: Patrick 
Fox, ro South Fifth Street. 1876. (For 
sale by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 

This lecture is one of the ablest and 
most interesting lectures of the late Car- 
dinal Wiseman. It proves in a conclu- 
sive and at the same time most agreeable 
manner that “ science has nowhere flour- 
ished more, or originated more sub- 
lime or useful discoveries, than where 
it has been pursued under the influence 
of the Catholic religion.” In demon- 
strating this truth, the eminent writer has 
given a great number of facts not gene- 
rally known to the reading public, which 
prove the deep indebtedness of science 
to Catholic Italy for many of its most 
valuable truths and discoveries. 

The publisher has done his part in a 
praiseworthy manner. 


REVOLUTIONARY Times: Sketches of 
our Country, its People and their 
Ways, one hundred years ago. By Ed- 
ward Abbott. Boston: Roberts Bro- 
thers. 1876. 

This is a very interesting and tastefully 
printed volume of two hundred pages, 
containing a great many items of interest 
with regard to the habits and customs of 
our American forefathers in the begin- 
ning of our national history, a glance at 
the state of literature, the press, and edu- 
cation, with many entertaining sketches 
of the “ worthies ” of that period. 

From the chapter on ‘‘ Political Geo- 
graphy” we cull the following extract, 
which gives an idea of the style of the 
work : 

“ The colonization of the West was yet 
a dream of the Anglo-Americans, the de- 
signs of France and Spain standing in 
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the way of its fulfilment. The present 
great State of Ohio had not a white set- 
tlement. St. Louis was a Spanish town. 
What is now Indiana had but a single 
settlement, that at Vincennes. Detroit 
was a far-distant outpost sheltering a few 
hundred pioneers. This whole region 
was an unbroken waste, saving at these 
few scattered points, which were in large 
measure military and trading stations. 
Over all the Indian had free range. Ad- 
venturers were exploring the lakes and 
the rivers, and currents of emigration 
were only slowly setting in; and on 
the gth of October, 1776, three months 
after the Declaration of Independence, 
two Franciscan monks, indefatigable 
missionaries of the Roman Church, took 
possession of the Pacific coast by the 
founding of their mission of San Fran- 
cisco, the germ of the modern city of that 
naiac.” 


THe New MONTH OF THE SACRED HEART 
oF Jesus. From the original French. 
By S. P. Philadelphia: Peter F. Cun- 
ningham & Son, 29 South Tenth Strect. 
1876. 

This neat and beautiful little manual 
cannot but be of service to every lover 
of the Sacred Heart, especially at this 
season of the year. This month is pro- 
longed into thirty-three days, corre- 
sponding with the thirty-three years of 
our Saviour’s life upon earth, and is 
furnished with appropriate meditations 
and pious practices, calculated to inspire 
devotion and excite the love of Chris- 
tians towards the Heart of their Divine 
Lord. It is sufficient to say of this little 
work what the venerable Archbishop of 
Cincinnati says of it in his recommenda- 
tion—that “‘it is perfectly free from all 
blemish on the score of faith, morals, and 
piety.” Truly, a high commendation. 


NOTIONES THEOLOGICH# CIRCA SEXTUM 
* DecaLoct Pracertum. Auctore D. 
Craisson. Parisiis: Benziger Bros. ; 

New York: The same. 

A certain remnant of Jansenistic ti- 
gorism among the French clergy is as- 
signed by the author of this treatise as 
one of the reasons which induced him to 
write on the subjects indicated by the 
title of his book. In the work itsclf we 
have failed to discover anything of im- 
portance which may not be found in al- 
most any text-book of moral theology. 








